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May it pleaſe your Miner ns 


O permit one of the 
meaneſt of your ſub- 
jects to lay the humble 
tribute of the following ſheets 
at your Majeſty's feet; a li- 
berty I ſhould by no means 
aſſume, did not the venerable 
names of Mil row, Locks, 
and ADDISON, as it were, in- 
A troduce 


DEDICATION. 


troduce me into the Royal Pre- 
ſence. Beſides, when I had 
the honour of putting Keyſ- 
ler's Travels, into an Engliſh 
dreſs, for the amuſement; of 
your Majeſty's leiſure hours, 
when Prince of Wales, my 
imperfect labours were graci- 
oully received; which encou- 
' rages me to inſcribe this little 
volume with your Majeſty's 
name, though it is far from 
being worthy of fo auguſt a 
2 |, - 1 
The Youth of Great Britain 
naturally fly for redreſs to a 
young Monarch, 'who rules 
over the hearts and affections 
of his ſubjects with a mild and 
gentle ſway, from the tyranny 
of thoſe inexorable pedagogues, 
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who profane the temple of the 
Muſes with rods and ſcourges; 
inſomueh that they make it re- 
ſemble that dreary "mia de- 
ſeribed by the Poet, Wt 


Hint txaudiri gemitus, et ſieva fonare 
Verbera,———— irg. 


The noble efforts of thoſe great 
Geniuſes mentioned above, be- 


ing thus united together, may 
probably bring about a more 
eral reformation in our me- 
thod of educating the Britiſh 

outh 3 and, perhaps, your 
Majeſty' 's -N. reign may 
be the dee zra of that long- 
wiſned- for event. Be this as 
it will, I may venture to fore- 
tel (as I believe every Briton 
does) from 1 its early dawn, that 
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DEDICATION. 
it will ever ſhine in our annals 
with diſtinguiſtied juſtre. 

That Vour Majeſty _ long 
continue to reign over a 
free, learned, — grateful Me 
ple; and, after a long ſeries of 
years, lay down the regal dia- 
dem in peace, in order 1 
cc receive a Crown of 
cc that fadeth not away, is | 
the earneſt prayer of 1 4 
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Y defign on, in | the following 


Authors mentioned in the title- 
on the important ſubject of Educ. - 
tion ; and to place, as it were, in one 
int of view thoſe ſcattered . rays of 
ight, which add a luſtre to hole 
volumes 9 hey are 1 with 
a variety of other ſubjects. The Edu- 
cation of Vouth, though an affair of 
the higheſt concern; is too much neg- 
lected among us ; and that arduous 
task is generally leſt to. private tutors 


The works from which theſe Ellays are ex 
tracted conſiſt of, at leaſt, ſixteen volumes. 
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or modern Acadimiet, who are far 
from being equal” to the truſt 'repoſed 
in them. Nor is the method of in- 
ſtruction in our public Schools alto- 
gether unexceptionable, as wilt plainly 
appear to any unprejudiced perſon, 
who will peruſe the following Eſſays, 
And though a reformation in thi 
point has long been, and ſtil} is, ear- 
neſtly deſired by many learned men, 
et it advances but flowly;; and: the 
itiſh youth are till left, to trud 
n in the old beaten track, and 
te efforts of their own genius to ſur- 
mount all obſtacles, notwithſtanding 
the light that has been thrown on this 
ſubje& by the greateſt men of the laſt 
age: This light ſbineth in darkneſs ; 
but the darkneſs of ignorance and pre- 
judice comprebendeth it not, If what I 
— done at, compiler ſhould awaken 
the attention of thoſe whom it con- 
cerns, and put them on a more ra- 
tional method of Education, I flatter 
myſelf I ſhall deſerve the thanks of 
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A 5 cipal,. yet as an inſtrument in 
—— the way to the Temple of 
the Muſes : [Ve Vi ji 

A ungar vice cotit. Hor, 
As ſor the Obſervations which are 
added to the following Eſſays, they 
may probably be of uſe to thoſe who 
have made ſome progreſs in the learned 
languages, but have too much ne- 
glected their own as well as other 
modern tongues. I have frequently 
ſeen ſuch perſons at a ſtand in readin 
a common news-paper, for want © 
being acquainted with thoſe minutie 
which are requiſite for the true pro- 
nunciation of foreign names and tech- 
nical terms. I have likewiſe had an 
eye to ſome of the inſtructors of youth, 
who, either through ignorance or in- 
attention, neglect to inſtruct their 
ſcholars in thoſe particulars, and 
alſo to Foreigners, who may be de- 
ſirous of acquiring the true pronun- 
ciation and orthography of our lan- 


guage, 
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the riſing generation, though not as | 
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howed,/ notwithſtanding the fare 
of the profoundly learned, or the ca- 
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EDUCATION. 


MitTton's Tractate of Education. 


To Mr. SAMUEL HARTLIB.·- 


Mr. HaxTL18, 


AM long fince perſuaded, that to ſey 
or do ought worth memory and imi- 
tation, no purpoſe or reſpect ſhould 
doner move us, than ſimply the love of 
God, and of mankind, evertheleſs, to 
rite now the reforming of Education 


Witten about the Year 1650. 
B (though 
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EssAVYSs on EnvcartioN. 
(though it be one of the greateſt and nobleſt 
deſigns that can be thought on, and for the 
want whereof this nation periſhes) I had not 
yet at this time been induced, but by your 
earneſt intreaties and ferious conjurements ; 
as having my mind, for the preſent, half- 
diverted in the purſuance of ſome other aſ- } 
ſertions, the knowledge and the uſe of which 
cannot but be a great furtherance both to 
the enlargement of truth, and honeſt living, 
with much more peace. Nor ſhould the | 
laws of any private friendſhip have prevailed | 
with me to divide thus, or tranſpoſe, my | 
former thoughts; but that I ſee thoſe aims, 
thoſe actions, which have won you with me 
the eſteem of a perſon fent hither by ſome good 
providence from a far country, to be the oc- 
caſion and the incitement of great good to 
this iſland. And, as I hear, you have ob- 
tained the ſame repute with men of moſt | 
approved wiſdom, and ſome of higheſt au- 
thority among us. Not to mention the | 
learned correſpondence which you hold in 

| foreign parts, and the extraordinary pains and | 

| diligence which you have uſed in this matter | 
| both here and beyond the ſeas, either by the | 

| definite will of God fo ruling, or the pecu- 
liar ſway of nature which alſo is God's work- 
= ing. Neither can I think that, fo reputed 
| and fo valued as you are, you would, to 
[| the forfeit of your- own diſcerning ability, | 
l impoſe upon me an unfit and over-ponderous | 
| G argu- 
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argument ; but that the ſatisfaction which 
you profeſs to have received from thoſe inci- 
dental diſcourſes which we have wandered 
into, hath preſſed and almoſt conſtrained you 
into a perſuaſion, that what you require from 
me in this point I neither ought, nor can in 
conſcience defer beyond this time both of fo 
much need at once, and ſo much opportu- 
nity to try what God hath determined, I 
will not reſiſt therefore, whatever it is, either 
of divine or human obligement, that you lay 
upon me; but will forthwith ſet down in 
writing, as you requeſt me, that voluntary 
idea, which hath long in filence preſented it- 
ſelf to me, of a better Education ; in extent 
and comprehenſion far more large, and yet 
of time far ſhorter, and of attainment far 
more certain, than hath been yet in practice. 
Brief I ſhall endeavour to be ; for that which 
I have to ſay, aſſuredly this nation hath ex- 
treme need ſhould be done ſooner than 
ſpoken, To tell you therefore what I have 
benefited herein among old renowned authors, 
I ſhall ſpare ;z and to ſearch what many mo- 
dern Janua's and Didactics, more than ever 
I ſhall read, have projected, my inclination 
leads me net. But if you can accept of theſe 
few obſervations ' which have flowered off, 
and are, as it were, the burniſhing of many 
ſtudious and contemplative years altogether 
ſpent in the ſearch of religious and civil 
knowledge, and ſuch as pleaſed you fo well 
{YZ B 2 in 
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in She, relating, I here give you them to diſ- 
e of. 3 
The end, then, of learning is to repair the 
ruins of our firſt parents, by regaining to 
know God aright ; and out of that know- 
ledge to love him, to imitate him, to be like 
him; as we may the neareſt by poſſeſſing our 
ſouls of true virtue, which, being united to 
the heavenly grace of faith, makes up the 
higheſt perfection. But becauſe our under- 
ſtanding cannot in this body found itſelf but 
on ſenſible things, nor arrive ſo clearly to 12 
knowledge of God and things inviſible as by 
orderly conning over the viſible and inferior 
creature, the ſame method is neceſſatily to be 
followed in all diſcreet teaching. And ſee- 


ing every nation affords not experience and 


tradition enough for all kinds of learning, 


therefore we are chiefly taught the Languages 


of thoſe people who have at any time been 
moſt induſtrious after wiſdom; ſo that Lan- 

guage is but the inſtrument conveying to us 
things uſeful to be known. And though a 
linguiſt ſhould pride himſelf to have all the} 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into ; yet, | 
if he had not ſtudied the ſolid things in them 
as well as the words and lexicons, he were 
nothing ſo much to be eſteemed a learned 
man, as any yeoman or tradeſman compe- 
tently wiſe in his mother- dialect only. Hence 
appear the many miſtakes which have made 
learning generally ſo unpleaſing and fo un- 


ſucceſsful; 
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theceſsful ; firſt, we do amiſs to ſpend ſeven 
or eight years merely in ſcraping together ſo 
much miſerable Latin and Greek, as might 
be learned otherwiſe eaſily and delightfully in 
one year. And that which caſts our profi- 
clency therein ſo much behind is our time 
loſt, partly in too oft idle vacancies given 
both to Khocls and univerſities ; partly in a 
prepoſterous exaction, forcing the empty wits 
of children to compoſe themes, verſes, and 
orations which are the acts of ripeſt judge- 
ment, and the final work of a head filled, by 
long reading and obſerving, with elegant 
maxims, and copious invention. Theſe are 
not matters to be wrung from poor ſtriplings 
like blood out of the noſe, or the pluckin 

of untimely fruit: beſides the ill habit which 


they get of wretched barbarizing againſt the 


Latin and Greek idiom with their untutored 
Angliciſms, odious to be read, yet not to be 
avoided without a well-continued and judici- 
ous converſing among pure authors digeſted, 
which they ſcarce taſte ; whereas, if, after 
ſome preparatory grounds of ſpeech by their 
certain ferms got into memory, they were led 
to the praxis thereof in ſome choſen ſhort 
book leſſoned throughly to them, they might 
then forthwith proceed to learn the ſubſtance 
of good things and Arts in due order, which 
would bring the whole language quickly into 
their power. This I take to be the moſt 
rational and moſt profitable way of learning 
Wy B 2 K 
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languages, and whereby we may beſt hope 
to give account to God of our youth ſpent 
herein. And for the uſual method of teach- 
ing Arts, I deem it to be an old error of uni- 
verſities not yet well recovered from the ſcho- 
laſtic groſſneſs of barbarous ages, that inſtead 
of beginning with Arts moſt eaſy, (and thoſe 
be ſuch as are moſt obvious to the ſenſe,) | 
they preſent their young unmatriculated no- 
\ vices, at firſt coming, with the intellective 
abſtractions of Logic and Metaphyſics : fo 
that they (having but newly left thoſe 
matic flats and ſhallows, where they ſtuck 
unreaſonably to learn a few words with la- 
mentable conſtruction, and now on the ſud- 
den tranſported under another climate to be 
toſt and turmoiled with their unballaſted wits 
in fathomleſs and unquiet deeps of contro- | 
verſy) do for the moſt. part grow into hatred | 
and contempt of learning, mocked and de- 
juded all this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy | 
and delightful knowledge ; till poverty or | 
youthful years call them importunately their | 
ſeveral ways, and haſten them, with the ſway 
of friends, either to an ambitious, or merce- | 
nary, or ignorantly zealous Divinity ; ſome | 
'allured to the trade of Law, grounding their | 
purpoſes, not on the prudent and heavenly | 
contemplation of juſtice; and equity, which 
was never taught them; but on the promiſing 
and pleaſing thoughts of. litigious terms, fat | 
N bi - con- 
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contentions, and flowing fees: others betake 
them to ſtate affairs with ſouls ſo unprincipled 
in virtue and true generous breeding, that 
flattery, and court-ſhitts, and tyrannous apho- 
riſms, appear to them the higheſt points of 
wiſdom ; inſtilling their barren hearts with. a 
conſcientious ſlavery, if, as I rather think, it 
be not feigned : others, laſtly, of a more de : 
licious and airy ſpirit, retire themſelves (know+ 
ing no better) to the enjoy ments of eaſe and 
luxury, living out their days in feaſt and 
jollity ; which indeed is the wiſeſt and the 
ſafeſt courſe of all theſe, unleſs they were 
with more integrity undertaken. And theſe 
are the fruits of miſpending our prime youth 
at the ſchools and univerſities as we do, cither 
in learning mere words, or ſuch things 
chiefly as were better unlearned. 

I ſhall detain you no longer in the demon- 
ſtration of what we ſhould not do, but 
ſtrait. conduct you to a. hill-hde, where I 
will point you out the right path of a virtu- 
ous and .noble Education ; laborious. indeed 
at the firſt; aſcent, but elſe ſo ſmooth, fo 
green, ſo full of goodly proſpect and melo- 
dious ſounds on every ſide, that the harp of 
Orpheus was not more charming. I doubt 
not but you ſhall have more ado to drive our 
dulleſt and lazieſt youth, our ſtocks and ſtubs, 
from the infinite defire of ſuch a happy nur- 
ture; than we have now to hale and drag 
our choiceſt and hopefulleſt Wits to that aſl- 
157, B 4 nine 
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nine-feaſt of ſow-thiftles and brambles, which 
is commonly ſet before them as all the food 
and entertainment of their tendereſt and moſt 
docible age. I call therefore a complete and 
generous Education That which fits a man 
to perform juſtly, skilfully, and magnanã- 
mouſly all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and war. And how all this 
may be done between twelve and one-and- 
twenty, leſs time than is now beſtowed in 
pure trifling at Grammar and Sophiſtry, is 
to be thus ordered, 
_ Firſt, to find out a ſpacious houſe and 
ground about, it, fit for an Academy, and big 
enough to lodge an hundred and fifty per- 
ſons, whereof twenty or thereabout may be 
attendants; all under. the government of one, 
who. ſhall be thought of deſert ſufficient, 
and ability either to do all, or wiſely to di- 
rect and over- ſee it done. This place ſhould 
be at once both ſchool and univerſity ; not 
needing a remove to any other houſe of ſcho- 
larſhip, except it be ſome peculiar college of 
5 or Phyſic, where they mean 4 be 
ctitioners: but as for thoſe general ſtudies 
which take up all our time from Lilly to the 
Commencing, as they term it, Maſter 
Arts, it ſhould be abſolute, After this pat- 
tern, as many edifices may be converted to 
this uſe, as ſhall be needful, in every city 
throughout this land; which would tend | 
much to the increaſe of learning and civility 


every | 
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every. where, This number (leſs or more 
thus collected, to the convenience of a foot 
company, or interchangeably two troops of 
cavalry) ſhould divide their days work into 
three parts, as it lies orderly ; their ſtudies, 
their exerciſe, and their diet. ; 


1. Their STUDIES. 


* 


For their ſtudies, firſt, they ſhould begin 
with the chief and. neceſſary rules of ſome 


Grammar, either that now uſed, or 
any better: and while this is doing, their 


ſpeech is to be faſhioned to a diſtin and 
clear pronunciation; as near as may be to 
the Italian, eſpecially in the vowels. For we 
Engliſhmen, being far northerly, do not open 
our mouths in the cold air wide enough to 

a ſouthern tongue ; but are obſerved 
by all other nations to ſpeak exceeding cloſe 
and inward : ſo that to ſmatter Latin with an 
Engliſh mouth is as ill a hearing as Law- 
French, Next, to make them expert in the 
uſefulleſt points of Grammar, and withal to 
ſeaſon them, and win them early to the love 
of virtue and true labour, ere any flattering 
ſeducement or vain principle ſeize them wan- 
dering, ſome eaſy and delightful book of 
Education ſhould be read to them ; whereof 
the Greeks have ſtore, as Cebes, Plutarch, 
and other Socratic diſcourſes. But in Latin 
we have none of Claſſic authority extant, 
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thoughts will be beſt taken up in the eaſy | 
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Except the two or three firſt books of Quins 
tilian, and ſome ſelect pieces elſewhere. But 
here the main skill and ground-work will be; 
to temper them ſuch lectures and - explana- 
tions upon every opportunity as may lead and 
draw them in willing obedience, inflamed 
with the ſtudy of learning and the admira- 
tion of virtue, ſtirted up with high hopes of 
living to be brave men and worthy patriots, 
dear to God, and famous to all ages, that 
they may deſpiſe and ſcorn all their -childiſh 
and ill- taught qualities, to delight in manly 
and liberal exerciſes; which he, who bath 
the art and proper eloquence to catch them 
with, (what with mild and effectual perſua- 
ſions, and that with the intimation of ſome fear, 
if need be, but chiefly by his own example) 
might in a ſhort ſpace gain them to an in- 
credible diligence and courage; infuſing into 
their young breaſts ſuch an ingenuous and 
noble ardor, as would not fail to make many 
of them renowned and matchleſs men. At 
the ſame time, ſome other hour of the day 
might be taught them the rules of Arith- 
metic, and ſoon after, the elements of Geome- 
try, even playing, as the old manner was, | 
After evening; repaſts, till bed-time, their | 


grounds of religion, and the ſtory of Scrip- | 
ture, The next ſtep would be to the authors | 
ef Agriculture, Cato, Varro, and Columella; | 
for the matter is moſt eaſy, and if the lan- 
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guage be difficult, ſo much the better ; it is 
not. a difficulty above their years : and here 
will be an occaſion of inciting and enabling 
them hereafter to improve the tillage of their 
country, to recover the bad foil, and to re- 
medy the waſte that is made of good; for 
this was one of Hercules's praiſes. Ere half 
theſe authors ' be read, (which will ſoon be 


chooſe but. be maſters of an ordinary proſe ; 
So that it will be then ſeaſonable for them to 
learn, in any modern author, the uſe of the 
globes z and all the maps, firſt with the old 
names, and then. with the new: Or they 
might be then capable to read any compen- 
dious method of Natural Philoſophy. And 


the Greek tongue, after the ſame manner 
as was before preſcribed in the Latin; 


ſoon overcome, all the hiſtorical Phyſiology 
of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus are open before 
The like acceſs will be to YVitruvius, to Se- 
neca's Natural Queſtions, to Mela, Celſus, 
Pliny, or Solinus, And having thus paſt 
the principles of Arithmetic, Geometry, 


compact of Phyſics, they may deſcend in 
Mathematics to the inſtrumental ſcience of 
Trigonometry; and from thence to Fortifice- 
tion, Architecture, Enginery, or a > 


with plying hard, and daily) they cannot 


at the ſame time might they be entering into 
whereby the difficulties of Grammar being 


them, and, as I may ſay, under contribution. 


Aſtronomy, and Geography, with a general 
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will give them ſuch a real tincture of natural 
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And in Natural Philoſophy they may proceed 
leiſurely from the hiſtory of meteors, minerals, 
nts and living creatures, as far as Ana- 
my. Then alſo in courſe might be read 
to them, out of ſome not tedious writer, the 
Inſtitution of Phyfic ; that they may know 
the tempers, the humours, the ſeaſons, and 
how to manage a crudity : which he who 
can wiſely and timely do, is not only a great 
phyſician to himſelf and to his friends, but 
alſo may at ſome time or other ſave an army 
by this frugal and expenceleſs means only ; 
and not let the healthy and tout bodies of 
young men rot away under him for want of 
this diſcipline, which is a great pity, and 
no leſs a ſhame to the commander, To ſet 
forward all theſe proceedings in nature and 
Mathematics, what hinders but that they 
may procure, as oft as ſhall be needful, the 
helpful experiences of hunters, fowlers, 
fiſhermen, ſhepherds, gardeners, apothecaries ; | 
and in the other Sciences, architects, en- 
gineers, mariners, anatomiſts ? who doubtleſs | 
would be ready, ſome for reward, and ſome | 
to favour ſuch a hopeful ſeminary; And this | 


knowledge as they ſhall never forget, but 
daily augment with delight. Then alſo thoſe 
— — cha — — moſt hard will 

th facile an — X > | 
Tbeocritus, Arathi, Nicander, Oppien, D 2 ; 
An | 
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Aut; and in Latin, Lucretius, Manilius, and 
the rural part of Virgil. | 

By this time, years and good general/pre- 
cepts will have furniſhed them more diſtinctl 
with that act of reaſon, which in Ethics 
called Proairefis ; that they may with ſome 
judgement contemplate upon moral good and 
evil, Then will be required a ſpecial re- in- 
forcement of conſtant and ſound endoctrinat- 
ing, to ſet them right and firm; inſtructing 
them more amply in the knowledge of virtue 
and the hatred of vice : while their young 
and pliant affections are led through all the 
moral works of Plato, Xe „Cicero, Plu- 
tarch, Latzrtius, and thoſe Locrian remnants z 
but ſtill to be reduced in their night-ward 
ſtudies, wherewith they cloſe the day's work, 
under the determinate ſentence of David or 
Solomon, or the Evangeliſts and Apoſtolic 
Scriptures. Being perfect in the knowled 
of 15 duty, they may then begin 
ſtudy of Oeconomics. And either now, or 
before this, they may have eaſily learned at 
any odd hour the Italian tongue. And ſoon 
after, but with warineſs and good antidote, 
it would be wholſome enough to let them 
taſte ſome choice comedies, Greek, Latin, 
or Italian z thoſe tragedies alſo that treat of 
houthold matters, as Trachinie, Alceftis, and 
the like, The next remove muſt be to the 
ſtudy of Politics z to know the beginning, 
end, and reaſons of political ſocieties z that 


they 


= 
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of our great counſellors have lately ſhewn 
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they may not in a dangerous fit of the com. 
mon=-wealth be ſuch poor, ſhaken, uncertain 
reeds, of ſuch a tottering conſcience as many 


themſelves, but ſtedfaſt pillars' of the ſtate, 
After this they are to dive into the grounds 
of Law, and legal juſtice ; delivered firſt, 
and with beſt warrant, by Moſes ;- and, as 
far as human prudence can be truſted, in 
thoſe extolled remains of Grecian law-givers, 
Lycurgus, Solon, Zaleucus, Charondas ; and 
thence to all the Roman Edits and Tables, 
with their Juſtinian; and ſo down to the 
Saxon and common laws of England, atid 
the Statutes. Sundays alſo and every evenin 
uy be now underſtandingly ſpent 'in th 
higheſt matters of Theology, and church- 
hiſtory ancient and modern : and ere this 
time the Hebrew tongue at a ſet hour might 
have been gained, that the Scriptures may 
be now read in their own original; whereto | 
it would be no impoſſibility to add the Chal- 


dee, and the Syrian dialect. When all theſe | 


employments are well conquered, then will | 


the choice hiſtories, heroic poems, and Attic 


tragedies of ſtatelieſt and moſt regal argu- 


offer themſelves j which, if they were not 
= read, but ſome of them got by memory 
vow ſolemnly pronounced with right accent 
an 


grace, as might be taught, would endue 
them even with the ſpirit and vigour of Dr» 


 mo/benes if 


ment, with all the famous political orations, 


Moſibents or Cicero, Euripides or 
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And now, laſtly, will be the time to read 
with them thoſe Organic Arts which enable 
men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, ele- 
pantly, and according to the fitteſt ſtile of 
lofty, mean, or lowly. Logic therefore, 
much as is uſeful, is to be- referred to this 
due place, with all her well-couched- heads 
and topics; until it be time to open her con- 
trated palm into a graceful and ornate Rhe- 
toric, taught out of the rules of Plato, Ari- 


fothe, Pbalereut, Cicero, Hermogenes, Longi- 


nut. To which Poetry would be made 
ſubſequent z or indeed rather precedent, as 
being leſs ſubtle and fine, but more ſimple, 
ſenſuous, and paſſionate. I mean 'not there 
the Proſody of a verſe, which they could not 
but have hit on before among the rudiments 
of Grammar but that ſublime art which ia 
Ariſtotle's Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian 
commentaries of Caftleverro, Taſſo, Mar am 
and others, teaches what the laws are of a 
true Epic poem, what of a Dramatic, what 
of a Lyric j what decorum is, which is the 
grand jp ng vg to obſerve, This would 
make them, perceive: what deſpicable 
creatures our common rhymers and play- 
writers be; and ſhew them what religious, 
what glorious and magnificent, uſe mi Be be 
made of poetry both in divine and human 
things, From hence, and not till now, will 
be the right ſeaſon of forming them my 

| able 


the Whole body of their perfetted knowledge, 
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12 into things Tough 


matter, when 
with an men Ne 
other N be to {pe {es 1 Parliament. or 
ncil, honour an attention 2 bo 
wilting on their lips. There would then 
alſo appear in Pulpits other vilages, other 
geſtures, and ſtuff otherwiſe wrought than 
what we now ſit under, oft-times to. 
a trial of our patience as any other that. 
preach to us. Theſe are the .ﬆ 
our noble and out gentle four . pug ht to 
beſtow their time, in a difci 1 Ki Pt | 
twelve to one- and- twenty z u they tt 
more upon their anceſtars 400. ths 
themſelves living, In which, meth 
courſe it is ſo e they muſt proceed by 
the ſteddy pace of earn! bg ohward, as at con- 
venlent times for memory's ſake to retire hack 
into the middle ward, and ſometimes. into 
the rear, of what they have been taught; 
until they have confirmed, and ſolidly un ted 


great 
Aber 
leg wherein 


like the laſt embattelling of a Roman legion. 
Now wilt be worth the * what exerciſe | 
and recreations may beſt * and became 
theſe ſtudies, 


II. Thelr Ach 


The courſe of ttudy hitherto briefly de- 
ſcribed is, by what I can gueſs by _ 


z 
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keft to thoſe ancient famous ſchoots of Py- 
bagoras, Plato, Tocrates, Ariſtotle, and ſuch 
Ithers j out of which were bred up ſuch a 
jumber of renowned Philoſophers, Orators, 
Iiſtorians, Poets and Princes, all over Greece, 
aly, and Ala, beſides the flouriſhing ſtu- 
ies of Cyene and Alexandria, But herein it 
hall exceed them, and ſupply a defect as 
eat as that which Plato noted in the com- 
onwealth of Sparla; whereas that city 
rained up their youth moſt for war, and 
heſe in their academies and Lycaum all for 
e gown, this inſtitution of breeding which 
ere delineate ſhall be eqeally good both 
dr peace and war, Therefore, about an hour 
nd a half ere they eat at noon ſhould be 
lowed them for exerciſe and due-reſt after= 
yard ; but the time for this may be enlarged 
t pleaſure, according as their riſing: in the 
orning ſhall be early, The exercile which 
commend firſt is the exact uſe of their 
feapon, to guard and to ſtrike (afely with 
dge or point : this will keep them healthy, 
imble, ſtrong, and well in breath; is alſo 
s Ukelleſt meant to make them grow large 
fd tall, and to inſpire them with a gallant 
d fearleſi courage, which (being tempered 
ith ſeaſonable lectures and precepts to them 
f true fortitude and patience) will turn into 
native and heroic valour, and make them 
ate the cowardice of doing wrong, They 
uſt be alſo Ay: in all the locks and 


gripes 


18, 


material, or civil ditties; which, if wiſe men 
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gripes of wreſtling, wherein Eagliſheneg mare 
wont to excel, as.pced-may often by oy 
to gugg or grapple, and to cloſe... And this 
perhaps willi be enongh, Wherein to prove 
and heat their ſipgle ſtrength. + The interim 
of unſweating themſelves regularly, and con» 
venient reſt before. meat, may both with pro- 
fit and delight be taken up in recreating and 
compoſing their travailed ſpirits, with the ſo- 
lemn and divine harmonies: of muſic, heard 
or learned; either while the, zkilſul orgagiſt 
plies his grave and fancied deſcant in loſty 
fugues, or the whole, ſymphony with artful | 
and unimaginable, touches adorn and grace 
the well · ſtudied chotds of ſome! choige com · 
poſer; ſometimes the lute, ot ſoft organ; ſtop, 
waiting on elegant voioes either tq religious, 


and prophets be not extremely qut, have 2 
great power over diſpoſitions and manpers, 
to ſmoothe and make: them gentle from tuſtic 
harſhneſs and diſtempered paſſions. The 
like alſo would not be, vnexpedient after , 
meat, to aſſiſt and cheriſh Nature in her firk 8 
concoction, and ſend their minds back to ſtudy 
in good tune and ſatisfaction. , Where, having Wl 
followed it cloſe under vigilant eyes till;about| 
two hours before ſypper,, they are, by,-ſudgen 
alarm or watch- word. to he called out to their 
military motions, under ,sky,.or.; covert, gc- 
cording to the ſeaſon, : a8. Was the, Roma 
wont; firſt on font, then as their 830 er 
WO 4 mirs 
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uts on horſeback,” to all the art of cavalry 1; 
hat having in ſpott, but with much exact- 


ments of their ſoldierſbip in all the skin of 


g, beſieging and battering'; with all the 
zelps of ancient and tnodern ſtratagems, 
aics, and warlike maxims; they may, as 
were out of a long war, come forth! te- 


owned and petfect Commanders in the ſer- 
| ice of their country. - They would not then, 
ofty r they were truſted- with "fair and hopeful 
riful Mrmies, ſuffer them for want of juſt and wiſe 
race iſcipline to ſhed away from about them, 


ike” fick' feathers, though they be never fo 
ſt ſupplied': they would not ſuffer - their 
mpty. and unrecruitible colonels of twenty 
en in a company to quaff out, or con 
to ſecret hoards, the wages of a deluſive liſt 
nd a miſerable temnant; yet in the mean 
hile to be over-maſtered with a ſcore or 
vo of drunkards, the only ſoldiery left about 
em, or elſe to comply with all rapines and 
dlences, No, certainly; if they knew 
ght of that knowledge that belongs to good 
en or good governors, they would not ſuffer 
eſe things. But to return to our own inſtitute; 
ſides theſe conſtant exerciſes at home, there 
© another opportunity of gaining experience 
be won from pleaſure itſelf abroad. In 
oſe vernal ſeaſons of the year when the air 
calm and pleaſant, it were an injury and 
en ſullen- 


els and daily muſter, ſerved out the rudi- 


mbattellitig, marching, encamping, fortify- 


ME 
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ſullenneſs againſt Nature not to go out and 
fee her riches, and partake in her tejoicing 
with heaven and earth. I ſhould not there- 
fore be a perſuader to-them of ſtudying much 
then, after two or three years that they have 
well laid their grounds; but to ride out in 
companies, with prudent and ſtaid guides, to 
all the quarters of the land; learning and 
obſerving all places of ſtrength, all commo- 
dities of building and of ſoil for towns and 
tillage, harbours and ports for trade : ſome- 
times taking ſea as far as to our navy, to 
learn there alſo what they can in the practi- 
cal knowledge of failing and of ſea-fight. 
Theſe ways would try all their peculiar gifts 
of Nature: and, if there were any ſecret ex- 
cellence among them, would fetch it out, 


' and pive it fair opportunities to advance it- 


ſelf by; which could not but mightily re- 
dound to the good of this nation, and bring 
into faſhion again thoſe old admired virtues 
and excellencies with far more advantage, 
now in this purity of Chriſtian knowledge. 
Nor ſhall we then need the Monſieurs of 
Paris to take our hopeful youth into theit 
ſlight and prodigal cuſtodies, and ſend them 
over back again transformed into mimics, 
apes, and kickſhaws. But if they deſire to 
ſee other countries at three or four-and-twenty 
years of age, not to learn principles, but to 
enlarge experience and make wiſe obſerva- 
tion, they will by that time be ſuch 4 ſhall 

eſerve 


my ha 4 A. 
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deſerve the regard and honour of all men 
where they pals, and the ſociety and friend- 
ſhip of thoſe in all places who are beſt and 
moſt eminent: and perhaps then, other na- 
tions will be glad to viſit us for their breed 
ing, or elſe to imitate us in their own country. 


III. Their DIE T. 


Now, laſtly, for their diet there cannot be 
much to ſay, ſave only that it would be beſt 
in the ſame houſe (for much time elſe would 
be loſt abroad, and many ill habits got ;) 
and that it ſhould be plain, healthful, and 
moderate, I ſuppoſe is out of controverſy. 
Thus, Mr, Hartlib, you have a general view 
in writing, as your defire was, of that which 
at ſeveral times I had diſcourſed with you 
concerning the beſt and nobleſt way of Edu- 
cation ; not beginning as ſome have done 
from the cradle, which yet might be worth 
many conſiderations, if brevity had not been 
my ſcope : many other circumſtances alſo I 
could have mentioned ; but this, to ſuch as 
have the worth in them to make trial, for 
light and direction may be enough. Only I 
believe, that this is not a bow for every man 
to ſhoot in that counts himſelf a teacher, 
but will require ſinews almoſt equal to thoſe 
which Homer gave Ulyſſes : yet I am withal 
perſuaded that it may prove much more eaſy 
in the eſſay, than it now ſeems at a diſtance, 

C 3 and 
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Fs8ays oft E>vcation, 
and much more illuſtrious ; howbeit not 
more d iſſſeult than 1/irtagine-r and trat ic 
ination preſents me with hothing but very 
appy and vety pole according to beſt 
wiſhes, if God have ſo decreed, and this 
age have ſpirit and capacity enough to ap- 
prehend. | | 
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- Of public and private EDUCATION. 


INCE company does more than all pre- 
cepts, rules, and inſtructions, methinks 
it is almoſt wholly in vain to make a long 
diſcourſe of other things, and to talk of that 

almoſt to no purpoſe. For you will be ready 
to ſay, What ſhall I do with my fon? If I 
keep him always at home, he will be in dan- 
ger of being my young maſter; how is it 
pole to keep him from the contagion of 
C 4 vice, 


* 


nieneies. Being abroad, it is true, will make 


their tongues to the learned languages; you | 


Latin. For, as for that boldneſs of {ſpirit 
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vice, which is ſo:every where in faſhion ? In 
my houſe he will perhaps be more innocent, 
but more too of the world int - 
ing there of company; and being uſed 
conſtantly to the ſame faces, he will, when 
he comes. abroad, be a ſheepiſh or con- 
ceited creature. 

I confeſs, both ſides have their inconve- 


bim bolder, and better able to buſtle and 
ſhift among boys of his own age; and the 
emulation of ſchool-fellows often puts life | 


and induſtry into young lads. But till you | 


can ſind a ſchool, wherein it is poſſible for the | 
maſter tu look after the — bang his ſcho- 
lars, and can ſhew as great effects of his 
care of forming their minds to. Virtue, and | 
their carriage to good breeding, as of forming 


muſt confeſs, that you have a ſtrange value 
for words, when, preferring the languages 
of the uncient Greeks and Romans to that 
which made them ſuch brave men, you 
think it worth while to hazard your ſon's in- 
nocence and virtue for a little Greek and 


which lads get among their play-fellows at 
ſchool, it has ordinarily: ſuch a mixture of 
rudeneſs and-ill-turned confidence, that thoſe 

misbecoming and diſingenuous ways muſt | 
be unlearned, and all the tincture waſhed | 
out again, to make way for better 9 
j an 
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and ſuch manners as make a truly worthy 
man... Plͤ˖„ĩv on 7 

Virtue is harder to be got than à know- 
ledge of the world: and, if laſt! in a young 
man, is ſeldom recovered. Sheepiſhneſs and 
ignorance of the world, the- faults-imaputed 
to a private Education, are neither the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of being bred at home, 
nor, if they were, are they incurable evils. 
Vice is the moſt ſtubborn, as well as the moſt 
dangerous, evil of the two. If that ſheepiſh 
ſoftneſs, which often enervates thoſe who are 
bred like fondlings at home, be carefully to 
be avoided, it is principally for virtue's ſake ; 
for fear ſuch a yielding temper ſhould be 
too ſuſceptible of vicious impreſſions, and ex- 
poſe the novice too eaſily to be corrupted. 

It is virtue then, direct virtue, which is 
the hard and valuable part to be aimed at in 
Education, and not a forward pertneſs, or 
any little arts of ſhifting. All other conſider- 
ations and accompliſhments ſhould gwe way 
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ft and be poſtponed to this. This is the ſolid 
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and fubſtantial good, which tutors ſhould 
not only read lectures and talk of; but the 
labour and art of Education. ſhould furniſh 
the mind with, and faſten there, and never 
ceaſe till the young man had a true reliſh of 
it, and placed his ſtrength, his glory, and 
his pleaſure in it. 
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7 1. 
None of the things which children are to 
learn thould ever be made a burden to them; | 
or impoſed on them as a Task. Whatever 
is ſo propoſed preſently becomes -irkſome ; 
the mind takes an averſion to it, though: be- 
fore it were a thing of delight or indifieredice, | 
Let a child be ordered to whip his top at 
a certain time every day, whether he has, or 
has not, a mind to it; let this be but re- 
quired of him as a duty, and ſee Whether he 
will not ſoon be weary of any play at this 
rate. Is it not ſo with grown men ?—Chil- | 
dren have as much a mind to ſhow that they 
are free ; that their: good actions come from 


themſelves ; that they are abſolute and inde- 
pendent; as any of the proudeſt of you grown 
men, think of them as you Pet : of 
f 
Of Toros. 
a 


be p ks difficulty will hn where to 40% I, 


a proper Tutor : for boſs of ſmall age, parts, ¶ p 


and virtue, are unfit for this employment; il > 
and thoſe that have greater will hardly be got 1 


to undertake ſuch a e n 
| no.colt to get ſuch. Ao | 


e 
a 

The character of -a ſober man and a fcho- 
Jar, is, as. I have obſerved, what every onc i K 
T* 


| nn in a tutor. This generally is . 


enough, | 
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ough, and is all that parents commonly 
Jook for? but when ſuch a one has emptied 
out into his pupil all the Latin and Logic 
e has brought from the univerſity; will chat 
furniture make him a fine gentleman ? or 
an it be expected that he ſhould be better 


© ; Fbred, better skilled in the world, better prin- 

de- cipled in the grounds and foundations of 

ce. ¶ virtue and generoſity, than his young tutor is? 
at 


To form 'a gentleman as he ſhould be, it 


or is fit his governor ſhould himſelf be well. 
hy WF bred, underſtanding the ways of carriage, 
e 


and meaſures of civility, in all the variety of 
perſons, times; and places; and keep his 
= pupil; as much as his age requires, conſtantly 
ey to the obſervation 'of them. This is an att 
mM not to be learned nor taught by books. 
de- Breeding is that which ſets a gloſs upon all 
wn his other good qualities; and without it, his 
other accompliſhments make him = but 
for proud, conceited, vain, or fooliſh. 
Courage in an ill-bred man has the air, 
and eſcapes not the opinion, of brutality; 
learning becomes pedantry; wit, buffoonery; 
plainneſe, ruſticity; good- nature, fawning,— 
Nay, virtue and parts, though they are al- 
lowed their due commendation, yet are not 
enough to procure a man a good reception, 
37 and make him welcome wherever he comes. 
10- 8 Beſides being well-bred, the tutor ſhould 
co know the world well; the ways, the hu- 
aht mours, the follies, the cheats, the faults bot 
| 0 
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He ſhould acquaint him with t 
of the world; and diſpoſe him to think no 


others, acceptable or tolerable to himſe 
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the age he has fallen into, and particularly 
of the country he lives in. Theſe he ſhould 
be able to ſhew to his pupil, as he finds him 
capable; teach him skill in men, and their 
manners; pull off the mask which their ſe- 
veral callings and pretences cover them with, 
and make his pupil diſcern what lies at the 
bottom under ſuch appearances z that he may | 
not, as unexperienced young men are apt to 
do if they are unwarned, take one thing fot 
another, judge by the out-ſide, and give 
himſelf up to ſhow and the inſinuation of a 
ſalr carriage, or an obligin leation.— 
ttue ſtate 


man better or worſe, wiſer or fooliſher, than 
he really lu. Thus by ſaſe and inſenſible 
degrees, he will paſs from a boy to a man 
which is the moſt hazardous ſtep in all the 
whole courſe of life, | | 


Of the ſeveral Parts of RDvcarIOn. 4 


That which every gentleman (who takes 
care of his Education) delires for his ſon, 
beſides the eſtate he leaves him, is contained, 
I ſuppoſe, in theſe four things, Virtue, Wit g 
dom, Breeding, Learning, b 
I place Virtue as the firſt and moſt ne» 
ceflary of thoſe endowments, that belong .to 
a man and a gentleman ; as abſolutely re- 
quiſite to make him valſſed and beloved by 


Without | 
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ithout that, I think, he will be happy. nei- 
her in this, nor the other world. 
Wiſdom I take in the populat 2 
or a man's managing his buſineſs ably, and 
ith foreſight, in the world, This is the 
product of a good natural temper, application 
bf mind, and experience, together. It muſt 
de diſtinguiſhed from cunning, which, being 
he ape. of wiſdom, is the moſt diſtant from 
it that can be: and as an ape, for the like- 
neſs it has to a man wanting what really 
ſhould make him ſo, is by ſo much the ug- 
lier, cunning is only the want of underſtand- 
ing, which, becauſe it cannot compaſs its 
ends by direct ways, would do it by a trick 
and circumvention z and the miſchief of it 
is, trick helps but once, but hinders ever 
after... 
Learning I put laſt, though this is almoſt 
the only thing which is thought on, when 
people talk of Education, When I conſider 
what ado is made about learning a little La- 
tin and Greek, how many years are ſpent in 
it, and what a noiſe and buſineſs it makes to 
no purpoſe, I can hardly forbear thinking, that 
de parents of children ill live in fear of the 
ſchoolmaſter's rod, which they look on «s 
i the only inſtrument of Education ; as a lan- 
to groge or two is to be its whole buſineſs, 
ow elle is it poſſible that a child ſhould be 


y 5 Concerning Breeding ſee the laſt head, Of Tutors, 
| 27. N 


chained 


29 


30 


or two? which, I' think, might be had #t f 


with a whip and ſcourge, as if he were to run 
the gantlope through the ſeveral claſſes, ad 
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chained to the our ſeven, eight, or ten of 
the beſt years of his life, to get a language 


reat deal cheaper rate of pains and time, 
Tad be learned almoſt in playing 

Forgive me therefore, if I ſay, I cannot 
with patience think that a young gentlemian 
ſhould be put into the herd, and be driven 


capiendum ingenii cullum. What then, ſay 
you, would you not have him write and read? 
Shall he be more ignorant than the clerk of 
our pariſh, who takes Hopkins and Sternhold 
for the beſt poets in the world, whom yet 
he makes worſe than they are by his ill read- 
ing? Not fo, not fo faſt, 1 r you. 
Reading, and writing, and learning, I allow 
to be neceſſary; but yet not the chief buſi- 
neſs. I imagine you would think him a very 
fooliſh fellow, that ſhould not value a vir- 
tuous, or a wiſe man, infinitely before a great 
ſcholar, Not but that I think learning 2 
great help to both in well diſpoſed minds; 
but yet it muſt be confeſſed alſo, that in 
others not ſo diſpoſed, it helps them only 
to be the more fooliſh, or worle men. I fay 
this, that when you conſider of the breeding 
of your ſon, and are looking out for a ſchool- 
maſter, or a tutor, you would not have 
(as is uſual) Latin or Logic only in youc 
thoughts. Learning muſt be had; mo _ 
3 eco 
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zond place, as ſubſetvieat only to greater 
ualities., Seek out ſomebody that may know 
ow diſcreetly to frame his manners: place 


oſſible, ſecure his innocence, cheriſh: a 
urſe up! the good, and gently correct and 
6d out any bad inclinations, and) ſettle in 
dim good; hg ks, This is the mein point; 
ad this being proyided for, learning may be 
jad into the bargain, and that, as I think, at a 
ery eaſy rate, by methods. that may. be 
hought en. Try | 
0 "READING. 


ic Dan 012K} 0 


begin to learn to read. But as to this, give 
* h re to ae gin, what is very 
apt to be frat, viz. at great care is 


o be taken, that it be : ho made as a buſi- 
eſs to him, nor. he look on, it as a task. We 
aturally, as 1 aid, even from our cradles, 
love liberty, and have therefore an aver- 
jon to many things, for no other reaſon but 
Wig: they, are enjoined. us, I haye always 
had a fancy that learning might be made a 
play. and ;recreation to children; and that 
dey might be brought to deſire to be taught, 
it were, propoſed to them as a thing of. 

onour, credit, delight, and recreation ;, or, 
as. a;reward; for doing ſomething elſe ; and 

they were neyer chid or corrected for. the 
neglect. gf it. T haj which confirms. me in 


nd ce 


im in hands where: you. may, as ps 
n \ 


When. „he can, talk, it is time he ſhould 


37 


3 wv 


hearing, 


upon the child, that oli he defi 


ſtitled into them, that might ſet them upon 


n 
this op _ the Portege | 
i 1 or Me np 1 mand 2 
amongſt their children, > Johrfit6 Fend ud 
write; that they cannot! hinder ther from 
itt they will learn it one from ndther}” und 
are un intent bn It, as if it Were forbidden 
them, I remember that being ut 4 friend 
houſe; whoſe younger ſon, à chlid id ect, 
was not eaſily brought to his beck, ” 
taught to read at home HITTER 
adviſed to try another way than r 
of him as his duty z we therefore, 1 

durfelver, in Wh 
any notice of 


courſe on purpoſe among 
but without takin 

him, eclared, that it was the privilege and 
advantage of beirs and elder brothers to be 
ſcholars; that this made them fine gentle- 
men, and beloved by * body: ng that 
for younger brothers, it Was a favour to ad- 
mit them to breeding; to be taught to read 
and write, was more than came to their 
ſhare; they might be ignorant —Þ —.— and 
clowns, if hey pleaſed. ſo' wrou — 


be taught; would come Himſelf to his ind- 
ther to learn; and would not let his my 
quiet until ſhe Heard him his leſſon. 

doubt not but ſome way like this might 8 
taken with other children; and when theit 
tempers are found, ſome thoughts be in- 


238 


2 of learning N and make 
them 
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reation. .. But then, a I fad befbre;.it muſt 
er; be jnipoſed as a task, nor made 0 
zuble to them. There may be dice and 
y-things, wich the letters on them, to teach 
dildren the alphabet by playing and twenty 
her. ways may be found, ſuitable to their: 
ticular tempers, to make this kind of learn · 
gg Hom 0. them... DIETING 
| Thus: children may be conened into a 
owledge of the letters; be taught to read, 
ithout perceiving it to be any thing but a 
ort j and play themſelves into that, which 
hers are whipped for. Children ſhould 
dt have any thing like work, or ſerious, 


d their being forced. and tied down to 
zeir books in an age 
fftraint, has, I doubt not, been the reaſon, 
hy à great many haue hated. books and 
arning all their lives after. It is like a ſur- 
it, — leaves an averſion behind not to be 
moved. enen a 1. 
I have therefore thought, that if play- 
ings were fitted to this purpoſe, as they 
uſually. to none, contrivances might be 
jade. to teach children to read, whilſt they 
dought they were only playing. For ex- 
ple, what if an ivory- ball were made like 
at of the royal-oak. lottery, with thirty- 


twenty- 


bem ſeelttit, 68 another. ſort of play ot ro. 


id on them; neither their minds, nor bo- 
ies, will bear it. It injures their healths 1; | 


at enmity with all ſuch 


ro ſides; or one rather of twenty-four, of 
81 1 


J3 


34, 


the play is done, the ball ſhould be laid up 
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A * 
. erer 


on ethets C, and vn N I wou 1 int 
u begin with but theſe 22 Hs 


oni two at firſt; und be k. 

168 ir them, then add ater (and 
till each fide having one letter; there be on 
it the whole a phabet. This I would have 
others play with before him; it being as got 
a ſort of. ay to lay a ſtake, who ſha 

row an A or B. as who upon me 'Chall 
2 fix or ſeven. This bein a Play 2. 
mongſt you, tempt hitn not to it, leſt You 
make it buſineſs; fot I would not have 
underſtand it is any thing but a play of older 
people, and I doubt not but he wilt take to 
it of himſelf. And that he may ave the 
more reaſon to think it is a play, that he 
is ſometimes in favour - admitted to; When 


ſafe out of his reach, that ſo it may not, by 
his having it in his keeping at i, - time, 
grow ſtale to him. 

Jo keep up his eagerneſs to it, let him 
think it a game belonging to thoſe tiboyt 
him: and when, by this means, he know! 
the letters ; by changing them into ſyllables 
he may learn to read, t knowing how 
he did fo, and never have any 'chiding d 
trouble about it, nor fall out with books be- 
cauſe” of the hard. uſage and vexation they 
wot cauſed him. e if you We 

2 em, 


— ä—— — — 
o — — 


unter to ſing and dance from 
B ban read whitt Is Printed in ith! lat 


which Eva pi andt 


* on Rövec rot. 
0p: png Ho, ode 1 


We hi 15 : oY 1505 
2 aid, ys Ace 1 ore ba 
Hilden from legroin to read and write 
nd in foqie parts of France, they word; 1 


5 
E 


The letters paſted , N n the 
dice, or or polygon, were beſt to bee 
of thoſe of the folio Bible, to epi 
and none of thett Capital letters g 


he will not long be in he t of the te 
ones; and in the beg in ing he ſhould not 

erplexed wich variety. Wich chis die, al 
you might have 4 p 2 55 oft like ttip toyal oi 


er vat li 
for cherries or 25 es, Fr i, ad, 


' Befides thele, twenty other ours might 
invented, aig — a which the 
who like this wa op 

et made to this 25, if Frog Vd. 

ur dice above · mentioned 1 kink 4e ſo 
and uſeful, that it will be hard to find u 
— 4 and there will be ſcarce need of # 
ner 

Thus much for learning to Read, whit 
let bin nevet be driven to, ndr chid' for 
cheat him into it if you can, hut make it n 
a buſineſs for him; It is better it de a 
later before he can read, than that he ſho 
"this way get an averſion to learning. 2 


s 
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im, let it be in 
e of , ind gooc apc 


: n abo 
at why in will fo 


vt N 7 
T o reaſon: tack him bo ve od Ron ga 
: Wneodation ;\ to 27 eue 


* of, e y N | 
Hoy as e reſt K Hy. But, 


2 5 if you will do PR. you , muſt not 
it en th e him up with rules about in- 
fferent nor rebuke him for every 
erten little fault, or per] ſome, that to others 
ould ſeem — 


94 2 ad, e y pleaſant, book, ſuited to 
} ſhonld be put into his hands; 
3 5 7 entertainment that he finds might 
draw him on, and reward his pains in read- 
ng, and yet. not ſuch, ag ſhould fill his head 
th perfectly uſeleſs trumpery, or lay the 
principles 40 vice and folly. To this pur- 
poſe, I think, %s Fables the beſt, which, 
ing ſtories apt ta delight and entertain a 
may yet afford uſeful reflections to a 
grown man; and, if his memory retain them 
all his life after, be will not _—_ to find 
them there, amongſt his manl K and 
ſerious buſineſs. If his A/c ba Qures in 
it it will entertain him a r, and 
encourage him to read, os any es the 
ſhou — of knowledge with it. For ſuch vi- 


. * 1 was addreſſed to Edward Clarke, of 
ute. 
: D 3 ſible 


When by, theſe 1 ways he begins to be : 


+ 
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ID ſible ob ect 495075 a, hey talked of in. j | 
and a withoi's any fa lr 0 kil} they they 0,10 


| th W 
no igeas RA 10 ofe ideas 

l be 'had. en ſounds, but f n u ing 
| themſelves, « or their pictures. And date 
I think,” as ſoon as he begins to spell, 
many bläkures of animals rk be got him 

as can be found, with the printed Jamey 5 
them; which at the ſame time will, inviz 
9 him to read, and afford him matter of. eg 
| quiry and knowledge. Reynard the fox 1 if 
another book, W coy may, be made ule of 
to the ſame pu And if thoſe, about him 
will talk to him often about the ſtories he 
has read, and hear tim tell them, it will 
beſides other advantages, add encouragement 
and delight to his reading, when he find 
there is ſome uſe ol. 1 gk in, it. . Theſe 


— a” 


© © 


1 


The Lord's prayer, the creed, Oey ten 
* commandments, it is neceſſary he ſhould learn 
| erfectly by heart ; but, I think, nat by read- 
ll) fog them himſelf in his Primer, but by ſome- 
ll body's repeating aer to ann, even befote he 
can read, But learnin by bark, ap ori 
ing to read, map 5 I thipk, he 
and o one mad le to oy, ab: t r bi 
Ms learning 


me. ‚ ' fro ! ne 2900 2 


= VV an RSUC To 


1 6, 
055 lin eſs to. f m GS Might be... © 
ther book . En 

5 cole any, arp We 1. $ 455 4. | 


ore 
enge the likin of children, and wa Xt t 

bin 961030 1 0 not know: but 7 fg 
1 60 hink that children, being generally ae 
95 pyer to, ie method of ſchools, where the 
wy "of the rod is to. inforce, and not any 
> pleaſure of the employ ment to invite them 
' oe? learn, this ſort of afeful books, amongſt 


the number of filly ones that are of all forts, 
have Jt had the fate to be neglected ; and 
nothing . at 1 kn a of th has been confidered of 


ent this kind out the lr. Tat road of the 
Bible. 
— As for the . Ble a a are uſu- 


ally employed in to exerciſe and improve 
their talent in reading, I think, the promiſ- 
cuous treading of it, though by chapters as 
they lie in order, is ſo far from being of any 


ing their reading, or principling their reli- 
gion, that perhaps a worſe could not be found. 

or what pleaſure or encouragement can it 
be to a child, to exerciſe himſelf in reading 


FIG 1880 how little are the Law of 

— e Song of Solomon, the Prophecies in 
and Phe Epiſtles and Apocalyp/e in 

the'N New Teſtament Eaited to a child's capa- 

D 4 25 city ? 


ind 0 fad 50 9 he” 63 ads. i. tits 


advantage to children, either for the perfe&- 


thoſe ports of a book where he underſtands - 
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mining mori ws featt wits th 
the B ir oo the beſt 966 of 
alway 10 4 


WHICh' md | 
Ts at "hand, | in the whole condyd 
ift gn „ n eee te 


iter 1 4 WIA ITIN Oo. „e lie 


£ hen he can ted Engliſh well, it rw 
be ſraſonable to enter him in Writin 

Here che firſt thing that ſhould be tau ng. bin 
2 0 held his pen fight ; ad this de Wet 
de perfect in, before he ſhould be ſuffered't6 
put it to paper: for not -otily children, but 
any body clfe that would do any thing w well, 
Qculd never be put upon too much of it at 
Gree f of be fet to petfect themſelves in two 
parts "of an action àt the ſame time, if the 
Tun poffibl be ſeparated. 1 tHink the Italia 
Way of bolding t the pen between the thumb 
| the fore:firiþer alone, may be beſt ; but 
in this you ſhould conſult forme good writing. 
. „or any other perſon Who writes W ſt 
aid quick. When he has learned to ht 
Me pen right, in the hem plate, he ſho] 
Tein how to lay his \ pup 1 and place 
Wn and body to "ie. eſe practices beih 


got over; row w * * dm to Welte with- 
tut mch tro t u 1 graves 
- with the 1751 fuck "a 6 you 
mores 17 0 


_—__ Da Aww 1 nne, e, .. ˙0ĩ)½ Am 


hem U pre I 4 
a) 'wH 7 ee th t 78 ve 
by 
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by degrees to write « leſs hand than he. at 
ad was ght, but N 90 

a, plate being grayed, let ſeyep 


k, which he has nothing to do but, ary 
with a good pen filled with black ink; which 
will quickly bring his hand to the formation 
of thoſe characters, being at firſt .ſhewed 
where to begin, and how to form every lene. 
And when he can de that well, he muſt then 
exerciſe on fair paper; and ſo may eaſily be 
brought to write the hand you deſircfe. 
;  \DRAwING, + * 
When he can write well. and quick, I 
think it may be convenient, not only to con- 
tinue the exerciſe of his hand in writing, but 
alſo to improve the uſe of it farther * —0 
ing; a thing very uſeful to a gentleman on 
ſeyeral occaſions ; but eſpecially if he travel, 
as that which helps a man often to ex 
in a few lines well put together, what. a 
whole ſheet of paper in writing would not 
be able to repreſent and make intelligible. 
How many buildings may a tan, ſee, how 
many mathines and habits meet with, the 
ideas whereof would be eaſily retained and 
communicated by a little skill in drawing; 
which, W to words, are In dane 
er to be loſt, or at beſt but III retalned in 
the moſt exact deſcriptions ? 1 do not mean 
that I would have your ſon a perfect palnter * 


writing paper de printed off witch red 


S 
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* Hale time, eſpecially if he have a genius to 
ia things abſblutely neoeſſary, it is bettet to 


— learned 


think, by one who knows 


| $690} many Improvemente Neve been ſt 


. Grammar 
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ta be that to any tolerable! degree, will re- 
quiet mote time than a young gentle man can 
Ipere ſcom his othor improvements of greater 
Moment; But ſo: much inſight . 
une and skill iy wm as wil —— 
to-repreſent tolerably on paper: any thing he 
ſens, exTept. faces, may, I — be Sot in 


#3 but where chat is wanting, unleſs. it be 


let him paſs them by quietly, than to vex 
bim about them to no pu urpoſe : and there- 
fore in this, as in all other things not abſo- 


lutely nccellary, the role holds, Nihil inviti 

Miner ui, SAID SM 5 I 0 rte 7 

1101 © BRORT-HAND. od o 
n 


* _\Ebortchand, de 48 I have aw a, told, 
own only in En ma 
nt as” the —— doth for end 
in What men write for their own memary, 
nd concealment of 2 vey would not 
ve lie open to me For he, that bu 
cara, 2 eaſ- 


hu — = TANCY, 
bis own pr Lal it to 8 — 
720 ould ar jdt "Rick 
the beſt contrived of i 1 — = 
— 


Tus frentife oh Educition was wiltten In the 


vs 


a " however this — — 
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Orammar well, be made much eaſter and 
ſhorter! But fot the learning this 

dious Wey ef writing; there wilt ben "need 
haſtily to look aut u maſter'i it will 
enough when any convebient cp por 
offers itſelf, at any time aſter hie ard 
ſettled in fair and quick woritiagg. Nor 
have but little ufs.of ſhort-and, ant feu 
by no means practiſe it till they write 
fely' well, and have een, "yrs 
aa 1 dving 9 won 80 


0 este! F3zv.cu. 70 i 
As Gon as he can ſpeak Engliſh, it crime 
for him to learn ſame other language. This 
no body doubts of, when French is propoſed. 
And the reaſon is, 1 eople are ac- 
euſtomed to the right way of teaching" that 
language; which # by talking it imo chit- 
dren in conſtant cotiverſition, and not by 
grammatical rules. The Latin "tongue Would 
eaſily be taught the ſame Way, if hie tutor. 
being conſtantly with him, would tell wo- 
thing elſe to him, and mike him anſwer fill 
in the ſame | latiguage: But beeauſe Frech 
is a living language, and to be ſed mote in 
ty jet | Sat 508 % de firſt learned g ac 
pkant organs of ſpeceh mighe de 
I of thoſe unde, 
— he get the habit of pronouneing French 
well, which) is the harder to be done the 
longer it is delayed. ib AQ 1 len eee 
| LATIN. 
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nen he can pet and. rrad French well 
which in this method is uſually in a yeat'or 
two, he ſhould' proceed to Latin; which it 
is za wonder parents, when they have Had 
the-experiment in French, ſhould not think 
ought- to be learned the ſame way, by talk 
— and reading. Only care is to 7 he takte, 
ilſt he is learning theſe foreign f 
by ſpeaking and reading nothing effe with 

tutor, that he do not forget to read Engtifh gfifh ; 
which may be eve by his mothet, or or 
ſome boy elſe, treads him Sar ſome cho- 
ſen parts of the Sctiptüre, or other Engtith 

book, every day. IN endo ns 
Latin I look upon as abſolute y neceſſary to 
a gentleman ; and indeed dun which pre- 
valls over every thing, has made it ſo much 
22 of Educatign, that even thoſe children 
whipped to it, and made to ſpend many 

have of their precious time uneafily in La- 
tin, who, after they are once mn from 
ſchool, are never to have more to do with 
it as long as they live. Can there be any 
thing more ridiculous, than that u father 
ſhould waſte his own money, and his ſon's 
time in ſetting him to learn the Roman lan- 
nage? when at the fame time he defighs 
Rim for a trade, wherein he having no uſe 
for Latin, fails not to forget chat little which 
he brought. from ſchool,- and which it is ten 


to 
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he abhors for the ill procured 
. Could it — votes we had 


'c uld t fo to! 
| a, langua ., ch he is never. to aſe; ip thes 
ourſe of h LIN deſigned to. and neg : 
e all. © the. writing a good hand, 
10 d caſting, counts, which are of great ad- 
al conditions of life, Fo tg maſt 
1 in deen neceſſary? But thaugb 
heſe Aualifications, requiſite to trade and 
ommeree, and and the. butineſs.,of this world, 
re ſeldom ot never ta To bog at Grammar. 
chools; yet e Ty | aps op 
heir younger, ſon otend trades, but 
ven tradeſmen nd Saas fail not to | 
heir children, though they have neither, in- 
ention nor ability t. them ſcholags. 
If you. ask them, Why they, 1 this? chey 
hink it as ſtrange a.queſtion. as if Fm 
ask them, Why they go to church? cuſtom 
ſerves for reaſon, and has, to thoſe who take 
it for reaſon, ſo conſecrated: this method, 
hat it is almoſt religiouſly, obſerved by them; 
and they ſtick to it, as if their children had 
ſcarce: an orthodox. Education, unleſs they. 
learned Lilly's grammar. 14 ++ aw PO! 
But how neceſſary. ſever Latin be to ſome, | 
and is thought..to. be to others to whom, cit. 
is of no. . — = and ſervice. ; yet the or. 
1180 why. t ina Grammar: ſchool - 
feng Hues Bad thoughts aboyse J. 


can Not 


Hera rech riena 1 
beck fix Gt fe 
b 4 Wut 


"= 


ay 


the abffra&t notions of Logic and Metephy-" 
s, which are fitter ro-aimoſe- than inform 
'underflandirig,”in its firſt ſetting out to- 
ds nd wiege. When young men have 
d their bead employed « while ir thoſe 
tac ſpeculatiqns, without finding the ſuo- 
{5 ant improvement, or that uſe of them 
bictr they expected, they are pt to heve 
eam thoughts either of learning or them 
lver3” they are tempted to quit their ſtudies, 
d throw away their books, as contaihing- 
thing but hard words, and empty founds ; 
elſe rofconclude, that if there be-any real 
in them, they themſelves" hive | 
r N — it. That this 
perhaps, I could affure you u 0 
vn experien /5!Arhbigſt- other hinge as 
| —— — —I 
ad, uh rs H Nis age are wholly 
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taken up with Latin and languages, I miy 
alſo ſet down Geometry for one; having 
known a young gentleman, bred ſomething 


after this way, able to demonſtrate ſeveral 


propoſitions in Eiclid Vefore he was thirteen, 


But if ſuch a man cannot be got, Who 


ſpeaks good Latin, and, being able to inſtruct 


your ſon in all theſe parts of knowledge, will Þ 
undertake it by this method : the next beſt 


is to have him taught as near this way as may 
be; which is by taking ſome eaſy and plea» 
ſant book, ſuch as ps fables, and writing 
the Engliſh tranſlation (made as literal as it 
can be). in one line, and the Latin words 
which anſwer each of them, juſt ovet it in 
another. Theſe let him read every day over 
and over again, until he perfectjy underſtand 
the Latin; and then go on to another fable, 
until he be alſo perfect in that; not omitting 
what he is already per ect in, but ſometimes 
reviewing that, to it in his memory. 
And when he comes to write, let theſe be 
ſet him for copies z which, with the exerciſe 
of his hand, will alſo advance him in Latin. 
This being a more imperfe& way than by talk- 
ing Latin unto him; the formation of the 
Verbs firſt, and afterwards'the Declenſon of 
the Nouns and Pronouns, perfectly learned 
by heart, may facilitate his acquaintance with 
the genius and manner of the Latin tongue 
which varies the  ſignification of Verbs and 


Nouns" not as the modern languages. da by. 


particles 
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F particles ptefixed, but by changing the laſt 
8 hnables. More than this of Grammar, I think 
s he need not have, until he can read himſelf 


Santtii Minerva, with Scioppius and Peri- 
Zonius's notes. | 

In teaching of children, this too, I think, 
is to be obſerved, that in moſt cafes where they 


ſelves ; as by asking ſuch queſtions as theſe, 


ſentence they are to conſtrue ? or demanding 
what anfero ſignifies, to lead them to the 
nowledge what ab/ulere ſignifies, Cc? when 
hey cannot readily tell. is waſtes time 
only in diſturbing them; for whilſt they are 
earning, and apply themſelves with atten- 
jon, they ought to be kept in good humour, 
ind every thing made eaſy to them, and as 
pleaſant as poſhible, Therefore where-ever 


ry they are at a ſtand, and are willing to go for- 
be ds, help them preſently over the difficulty, 
iſt Without any rebuke or chiding: remembering, 
in. What where harſher ways are taken, they aro 
— he effect only of pride and peeviſhneſs in the 


eacher, who expect children ſhould inſtantly 
de maſters of as much as he knows ; whereas 
e ſhould rather conſider, that his buſineſs is 
o ſettle in them habits, not angrily to incul- 
ate rules which ſerve for little in the con- 
luct of our lives 3 at leaſt are of no ule to 
nildren, who "IE them as ſoon as given, 

- HW FPPIJ 0 2 : In 


Witick, they are not to be farther puzzled 
by putting them upon finding it out them- 


iz. Which is the nominative caſe in the 
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In ſciences where their reaſon is to be exet- 
ciſed, I will not deny, but this method may 
ſometimes be varied; and difficulties propoſed 
on purpoſe to excite induſtry, and àceuſtom 


the mind to employ its own ſtrength and «| 


gacity in reaſoning. But yet, I gueſs, this i 
not to be done to children whilſt very youny, 
nor at their entrance upon any ſort of know- 
ledge : then every thing of itſelf is difficult 
and the great uſe and skill of a teacher is u 
make all as eaſy as he can; but particularh 


in learning of languages, there is leaſt occafioſj 


for poſing of children. For languages, be. 
ing to be learned by rote, cuſtom, and m6 
mory, are then ſpoken in greateſt perfection, 
when all rules of Gramm ar are utterly forget 


ten. I grant the grammar of a language i 


ſometimes very carefully to be ſtudied ; bu 


it is only. to be ſtudied by a grown man 
when he applies himſelf to the underſtanding 
of any language critically, which is ſeldon 
the buſineſs of any but profeſſed ſcholan 
Thie, I think, will be agreed to, that ff 
gentleman be to ſtudy any language, it ough 

to be that of his own country; that i 
may underſtand the language, which he hay 
conſtant uſe of, with the utmoſt accuracy. | 


There is yet a farther reaſon, why maſter 


and teachers ſhould raiſe no difficulties t 


their ſcholars ; but on the contrary ſhould 
ſmoothe their way, and- readily help then 
forwards, where they find them ſtop. Chi 


 Gzen's minds are narrow and weak, and uſi 
all 


Jl 
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kind of liking and reliſh, it is do wende hrs 
their thoughts ſhould be perpetually hifting Mu 
from what, diſguſts them; and ſeek better ene 
tertainment in more pleaſing objects, afſte 
which they will unavoidably be gadding- 
It is, I know, the uſual method of:tuton, re 
to endeavour to procure attention in they 
ſcholars, and to fix their minds to the buſ m 
neſs in hand, by rebukes and corrections, i 
they find them ever fo little wandering... B 
ſuch treatment is ſure to produce the quit 
contrary effect. Paſſionate words or blom 
from the tutor fills the child's mind with ter 
ror and affrightment; which immediate 
takes it wholly up, and leaves no Tooth fa 
other impreſſions. I believe there is no bo 
that reads this, but may recollect what di 
order haſty or imperious words from his p 
rents or teachers have cauſed in his thought} 
how for the time it has turned his brains, | 
that he ſcarce knew. what was ſaid: by or t 
him. He preſently loſt the ſight of what u 
was upon; his mind was filled with diſorde 
and confuſion, and in that ſtate was no long 
capable of attention to any thing elſe,' + - | 
It is true, parents and, governors ought ti 
ſettle and eſtabliſh their authority by an am 
over the minds of thoſe under their tuitia 
and to rule them by that: but when the) 
have got an aſcendant over them, they ſhould 
ule it with great moderation 3-and: not mak! 
themſelves ſuch ſcare-crotys, that their ſcho 


lar 
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nds hrs ſhoutd always tremble in their fight; 
ting Puch an \ auſterity muy make their govern- 
ee nent eaſy to themſelves, but of very little uſe 
afte i their pupils, It is impoſſible childten 


hould iJearn any thing whilſt their thoughts 
re poſſeſſed and diſturbed with any paſſion; 
ſpecially fear, which makes the ſtrongeſt 
mpreſſion on their yet tender and weak ſpi · 
its. Keep the mind in an eaſy, calm temper, 
hen you would have it receive your inſtruc- 
jons, or any inereaſe of knowledge. It is 

impoſſible to draw fair and regular charac- 
ers on a trombling mind, as on a ſhaking 


ton 
cher 


daper. a ! | 
The great 8kill of a teacher is to get and 


boch reep the Attention of his ſcholar ; whilſt he 
co as that, he is ſure to advance as faſt as the 
pr earner's abilities will carry him; and with- 
hu ut that, all bis buſtle and pother will be to 
6 Mittle or no purpoſe. To attain this, he ſhould 


ake the child comprehend (as much as 
y be) the uſefulneſs of what he teaches 
imy and let him ſee by what he has learned, 
he can do ſomething which he could not 
do before; ſomething, which gives him ſome 
power and real advantage above others who 

are ignorant of it. To this he ſhould add 
00ſweetneſs in all his inſtructions ; and, by a 

eertain tenderneſs in his whole carriage, make 
che child ſenſible that he loves him, and 
WF <ecligns nothing but his the only way 
to beget love in the child, which will make 
E 4 him 
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' himihearken'ts his leſſons, .and-relifity whiht | 
tendhes:ibim(! 05 7 „„ boi 11 42) 20 
Nuthlag but obſtinaey ſhould 2tweet wit 
; any. 11 miypericuſneſs, or rough uſage; A 
other'faults ſhould be vorrected wich a gent 
hand und kind encouraging words will woit 
botter and more effectually upon a willin 
$7 mind, and even prevent à good deal of thy] 
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perverſeneſs, which rough and imperious uſap 
often produces in well»diſpoſed and ge nerou 
"minds. It is true, obſtinacy and wilful neg. 
lects muſt be maſtered, even though it col 
blows-to do it: but I am apt to think pet 
verſene(s in the pupils is often the effect « 
frowardneſs in the tutor j and that moſt childrer 
would ſeldom have deſerved blows, If need 
leſs and miſapplied roughneſs had not taught] 
them ill-nature, and given them an averſiot 
-w their; teacher and all that comes fron 
1 | Inadvertency, forgetfulneſs, unſteadineſ 
und — of thought, are the naturil re 
faults of childhood; and therefore, wha 
they are not obſerved to be wilful, are to def 
mentioned ſoftly, and gained upon by time Wi 
If every ſlip of this kind produces anger an 
rating, the occaſions of rebuke and correction 
will return ſo often, that the tutor will be 
a conſtant terrot and uneaſinets to. his pupil. 
Which one thing is enough to hindet ther 
rofiting by his a db defeat: all hi 
[meth 16 of inſtructioa. Mt - 2% 1 ge den 


1 
5 4 


Le} 
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| ſpeak of, his tongue of courſe without thought Wi 
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ſpeak Engliſh or Latin perfectly by rote | (of 
that having thought of the thing he woll 


of rule of -Grammar falls into the proper er 
preflion and idiom of that language; dos 
not ſpeak it well, nor is maſter: of it. And 
1 would fain have any one name to me thu 
tongue, that any one can learn or ſpeak u 
he ſhould do by the rules of Grammar. Lom 
ages were made, not by rules or art, bu 
accident, and the common uſe of the pes · 
ple. And he that will peak _ well, has 10 
— rule but that; nor a _— ng toruſt f 
but his memory, and t ſpeaking 
after the taſhion learned from theſe that an 
allowed to ſpeak properly; which, in other 
words, is only to ſpeak by rote... 
It will poſſibly be asked here, Is Gramm 
then of no uſe? and have-thoſe. who han 
taken ſo much pains in reducing ſeveral: lau- 
guages to rules and obſervations ; who hav 
-writ ſo much about Declenſions and Conju-f 
gations, about Concords and - ket] 
their labour, and been learned to no purpoſe 
I fay not ſo; Grammar has its place too. 5% 
this I think I may ſay, There is more. ſtir] 


great deal made with it than there needs, ani er 
-thofe are tormented about it to whom t don fen 
not at all belong; I mean children, at chf. 


e they are an — with 3 
it in ä 7 
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There is nothing more evident, than that 
anguages learned by rote ſerve well enough 
for tho common affairs of life, and ordinary 
ommerce. Nay, perſons: of lity of the 
ofter ſex, nary + go them 12 ſpent 
heir time in well-bred company, ſhew us 
hat this plain natural way, without the leaſt 
udy or knowledge of Grammar, can carry 
hem to a t degree of elegance and po- 
iteneſs in their language: and there are ladies 
who, without knowing what Tenſes and Par- 
iciples, Adverbs and Prepoſitions are, ſpeak 
8s properly and as correctly (they might take 
it . ill ompliment, if I ſaid as any coun» 

ſchool- maſter) as moſt gentlemen who 
ave been bred up in the ordinary methods 
of grammar- ſchools. Grammar, therefore, 
ve tee may be ſpared in ſome caſes. The 
queſtion then will be, To whom ſhould it be 
WWtaught? and when ? to this I anſwer : 

1. Men learn languages for the ordinary 
intercourſe of ſociety, and communication of 
zoughts in common life, without any farther 
ay deſign in their uſe of them. And for this 
D purpoſe, the original way of learning a lan- 
1 guage: by converſation, not only ſerves well 
enough, but is to be prefe as the moſt 
expedite, proper, and natural. Therefore, 
to this uſe of language one may anſwer, That 
Grammar is not neceſſary. This ſo many 
of my readers muſt be forced to allow as un- 
Nerſtand what I here fay, and who, converi- 
I | img 


1 
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for a gentleman. He ought to ſtudy, Gramy 


nicely, and ſpeak it properly, without ſhock, 
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ing with othere, underſtand; them without 
baying ever been taugbt the grammar of tho 
Eygliſh tongue. This I ſuppoſe is the caſe ei 
incomparably the greateſt part of Engliſh. men, 
of. hom. 1 have never yet known, any ont 
who Jearned his mather-tongue by rules. 
2. Others there are, the greateſt part of | 
whoſe buſineſs in this world is to he don 
with their tongues, and with:thejr pens ; and 
to thoſe jt is convenient, if not neceſſary, that 
they ſhould ſpeak properly and .correQly; | 
whereby they may let their. thoughts into 
other men's minds the more eaſily, ang; with 
the greater impreſſion, Upon this account it 
is, that any fort of ſpeaking, ſo as will, make 
him be underſtood, is not thaught. enough 


mar amongſt the other helps of . ſpeaking 
well; but it muſt be the grammar of hi 
own tongue, of the language he uſes ; tha 
he. may underſtand his own cauntry ſpeech | 


ing the ears of thoſe it is addreſſed to with | 
ſoleciims and offenſive irregularities. And to 
this purpoſe, Grammar is neceſſary ; but it s 
the grammar only of their own proper tongues, | 
and to thoſe only who would take pains in 
cultivating their language, and in perfecting 
their ſtiles. Whether all gentlemen ſhould 
not do this, I leave to be confidered.z ſince 
the want of propriety and grammatical exact} 
neſs is thought very misbecomivg one. of 1 N 

; Tank, 
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ut ank, and uſually draws on one guilty of ſuch 
1 ülts the cenſure, of having had à lower 


breeding and worſe company than ſuits with 
is quality. If this be fo, (as 1 ſupp6ſe it is) 
t will be matter of wonder, why young 
zentlemen are forced to learn the grammirs 


2 foreign and dead languages, and are never 
de once told of the grammar of their own 
ud rongues: they do not ſo much as know there 
hu is any ſuch thing, much leſs is it made their 
U. Wbuſioeſs to be inſtructed in it. Nor is their 


own language ever propoſed to them as wor- 
thy their care and. cultivating ; though they 
have daily uſe of it, and are not ſeldom, in 
the future courſe of their lives, judged of by 
gh ithcir bandſome or aukward way of expreſſing 
mM themſelves in it. Whereas the languages, 
ing whoſe grammars they have been fo much 
bis employed in, are ſuch as probably they ſhall 
ha ſcarce ever ſpeak or write; or if, upon occa- 
ech aon, this ſhould happen, they ſhall be ex- 
*. cuſed for the miſtakes and faults they make 
nth i in it. Would not a Chineſe, who took no- 
| to i tice of this way of breeding, be apt to imagine 
1.5 chat all our young gentlemen were deſigned 
des, to be teachers and profeſſors of the dead lan- 
n guages of foreign countries, and not to be 
ang men of bufineſs in their own. £4 
uld - z. There is a third fort of men, who apply 
ace BY themſelves to two or three foreign, dead, and 


wi languages; make them their ſtudy ; and pique 


them- 


(which amongſt us are called the) learned 
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themſelves upon their skill in them. No 
doubt, thoſe who propoſe to themſelves the 
learning of any language with this view, and 
would be critically exact in it, ought care- 
fully to ſtudy the grammar of it. 1 would 
not be miſtaken here, as if this were to under | 
value Greek and Latin: I grant theſe a 
languages of great uſe and excellency; and: 
man can have no place among the learned in 
this part of the world, who is a ſtranger to . 
them. But the knowledge a gentleman would 
ordinarily draw for his uſe out of the Roman 
and Greek writers, I think he may attain with - 
out ſtudying the grammars of thoſe tongues, | 
and by bare reading may come to under ſtand 
them ſufficiently for all his purpoſes. Hou 
much farther he hall at any time be con- 
cerned to look into the grammar and critical 
niceties of either of theſe tongues, he himſelf 
will be able to determine, When he comes to 
propoſe to himſelf the ſtudy of any thing that 
thall require it. Which brings me to dhe 
other part of the enquiry, vis. + | 


When GRAMMAR ſhould be ave? ö 


To which, upon the premiſed grounds | 
the anſwer is obvious,” vis. N 
That if Grammar ought to be tnvghe at 
any time, it muſt be to one that can ſpeak 
the language already; how elſe can be be 
. the pam of it ? This qe is 
evident 
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ident from the, practice of the wiſe, and 
uned nations amongſt the Ancients They 
ade it à part of Education to gultivate their 
wo, not foreign. tongues. The, Greeks: 


al; Nunted all other nations barbarous, and bad 
ler. contempt for their languages. And theugh 
an Ie Greek learning grew in credit amongſt. 
4: e Romans, towards the end of theit com- 
in Ponwealch; Jet it was the Roman tongue 


hat was made the ſtudy of their youth: their 


vn language they were to make uſe of, and 
creſore it was their own language they were 


ues, | But, more particularly to determine the 
and per ſeaſon for Grammar, I do not ſee · how 
ion can reaſonably be made any one's ſtudy, 
on: Nut as an introduction to Rhetoric; when it 
ical WF thought time to put any one upon the care 


poliſhing his tongue, and of ſpeaking bet- 


f On 
rl r than the illiterate, then is the time for- 
that In to be inſtructed in the rules of gram- 
5 and not before. For Grammar being 


teach men, not to ſpeak, but to ſpeak cor- 
Gly, and according to the exact rules of 
ze tongue, which is one part of elegancx, 
ere is little uſe of the one to him that has 
need of the other; where Rhetoric is not 
WF cellacy, Grammar may be ſpared. I. 


eat! ny Bak any one ſhould waſte his time 
zeal ; dd beat hi head about the Latin grammar, 
- be ho does not intend, to be a critic, . or make 


teches, and write diſpatches, in it. When 
„ any 
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end, without charging the mind with the 


the 33 of Latin being nothing but the 
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any one finds in himſelf a neceſſity or diſpofi- 
tion to ſtudy any foreign language to the bot- 
tom, and to be nicely exact in the knowledge 
of it, it will be time enough to take a gram-| 
matical ſurvey of it. If his uſe of it be only] 
to underſtand ſotme books writ in it, without 
a critical knowledge of the tongue itſelf ;| 
reading alone, as I have faid, will attzin this 


multiplied rules and intricacies of Grammar. 
For the exerciſe of his writing, let him 
ſometimes tranſlate Latim into Engliſh: but 


learning of words, (2 very unpleafant buſi. 
neſs both to young and old,) join as much} 
other real knowledge with it as you can, 
beginning ſtill with that which lies moſt ob 
vious to the ſenſes ; ſuch as is the knowledge 
of Minerals, Plants, and Animals, and parti-| 
cularly timber and fruit-trees ; their part, 
and ways of propagation, wherein a gren 
deal may be taught a child which will not 
be uſeleſs to the man; but more eſpecial} 
Geography, Aſtronomy, and Anatomy, But 
whatever you are teaching him, have a cat 
{till that you do not clog him with too much 
at once; or make any thing his buſineſs but} 
down-right virtue; or reprove him for any 
thing but vice, or ſome apparent tenden 
to it. | | | f 
But if, after all, his fate be to go to ſchod!} 
to get the Latin tongue, it will be in vain — 8 
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alk with. you concerning the method: L think. 
:(t $6.be oblerved.in ſchools. You muſt ſub... 
it to hat von And here, not expect to, have. 
changed tar. your ſon ; but yet by all means. 
dtain,..f you can, that he be not employed. 
making Latin Themes and Declamations, 
dd;.leaſt of all, verſes of any kind. Vou 
ay inſiſt. on it, if it will do any good, that. 
du have no deſign to make him either a La- 
orator or a poet; but barely would have 
m underſtand perfectly a Latin author: and 


u you obſetye, , thoſe. who teach any of the 
odern languages, and that with ſucceſs, 
ver:amule. their ſcholars to make ſpeeches 
verſes. either in French or Italian ; their 
lineſs, being languages barely, and not in- 


ation * 4 ; 3 a 


ban ee WOIEE ©... 


But to tell you, a little more fully, why L ; 
ould not have him exerciſed in making of 
emes and Verſes. 1. As to Themes, they 


ve, I confeſs, the pretence of ſomething 


ful, which ig to teach people to ſpeak 


ndſomely and well on any ſubject: which, 


it could be attained this way, I own, would 
a. great advantage; there being nothing. 

pre. becoming a. gentleman, nor more uſe- 
in all the occurrences of life, than to be 
le on Dan occaſion, to ſpeak well and to 
e purpoſe. - But this I ſay, that the mak-. 
| 7 Sn 
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or Non licet in Bello bis peccare, &c. And 


little cracked, who would require another u 
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ing of Themes, as is uſual in ſchools, help 
not one jot toward it: for do but conſidet 
what it is, in making a Theme, that a young 
lad is employed about; it is to make a ſpeech} 
on ſome Latin ſaying, as Omnia vincit amr; 


— 
11 


here the poor lad who wants knowledge d 
thoſe things he is to ſpeak of, which is to be 
had only from time and obſervation, muſt (4; 
his invention on the rack to ſay ſomething} 
where he knows nothing; which is a ſort d 
Egyptian tyranny, to bid them make brick 
who have not yet any of the materials. And 
therefore it is uſual, in ſuch caſes, for thi 
poor children to go to thoſe of higher Form 
with this petition, © Pray give me a littk 
« ſenſe;“ which, whether it be more unte 
ſonable or more ridiculous, is not eaſy to de 
termine. Before a man can be in any capacity 
to ſpeak on any ſubject, it is neceflary he bt 
acquainted with it; or elſe it is as fooliſh u 
ſet him to diſcourſe of it, as to ſet a blinify 
man to talk of colours, or a deaf man d 
muſic. And would you not think him 


ay ny WS] PTY — 


make an argument on a Moot-Point wht 
underſtands nothing of our laws? and what 
I pray, do ſchool-boys underſtand concerning 
thoſe matters which are uſed to be propoli 
to them in their Themes, as ſubjects to di arr 
courſe on, to whet and exerciſe their fancics'Þ 


N Ess AVS on EDUcAT ION. 
eld ia the next place, conſider the language 
ider hat their Themes are made in: it is Latin, 


language foreign in their country, and long 
Ince dead every where; a language which 
our ſon, it is a thouſand to one, (hall never 

have occaſion once to make a ſpeech in as 
ong as he lives, after he comes to be a man; 


ung 
rech 


o be nd a language wherein the manner of ex- 
t ſe reſſiag one's felt is ſo far different from ours, 
hing hat to be perfect in that would very little 
rt d Improve the purity and facility of his Engliſh 


yle. Belides that, there is now ſo little 


Fuage in any part of our Engliſh buſineſs, 


orm hat I can fee no pretence for this ſort of 
- xerciſe in our ſchools ; unleſs it can be ſup- 
nter oſed, that the making of ſet Latin ſpeeches 
o de hould be the way to teach men to ſpeak well 


Engliſh extempore. The way to that, I 
ould think rather to be this: that there 
wuld be propoſed to young gentlemen ra- 
onal and uſeful queſtions, ſuited to their age 
d capacities, and on ſubjects not wholly 
nknown to them, nor out of their way, 
uch as theſe, when they are ripe for exer- 
les of this nature, they ſhould extempore, or 
ter a little meditation upon the ſpot, ſpeak 
d without penning any thing. For I ask, if 
ee will examine the effects of this way of 
arning to ſpeak well, who ſpeak beſt in 
y buſineſs, when occaſion calls them to it 
pon any debate, either thoſe who have ac- 
I F 2 cuſtomed 
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dom or uſe for ſet ſpeeches in our own lan- 
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cuſtowed themſelves to compoſe and write 
down beforchand what they would ſay ; «| 
thoſe, who, thinking only of the matter to 
underſtand that as well as they can, uſe them. 
ſelves only to ſpeak extempore ? and he that] 
{all judge by this will be little apt to think, 
that the accuſtoming him to ſtudied ſpeechaf 
and ſet compoſitions, is the way to fit a young 
gentleman for buſineſs. b 
But perhaps we ſhall be told, It is to im- 
prove and perfect them in the Latin tongue. 
It is true, that is their proper bulineſs a 
ſchool; but the making of Themes is na) 
the way to it: that perplexes their brain 
about invention of things to be ſaid, not abou 
the ſignification of words to be learned; and 
when they are making a Theme, it is thought 
they ſearch and ſweat for, and not language 
But the learning and maſtery of a tongue, being 
uneaſy and unpleaſant enough in itſelf, mou 
not be cumbered with any other difficult 
as is done in this way of proceeding. In fine 
if boys invention be to be quickened by ſud 
exerciſe, let them make Themes in Engliſh 
where they have facility and a command dz 
words, and will better ſce what kind d 
thoughts they have, when put into their on 
language. And if the Latin tongue be to 
learned, let it be done the eaſieſt way, with; 
_ viling and diſguſting the mind by ſo un 
eaſy un employment as that of making ſpeech 
joined to it, 
Vena 


S 
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er to 
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VERS ES. 


If theſe may be any reaſons againſt chil- 


tha ren's making Latin themes at ſchool, I have 
ink, Much more to ſay, and of more weight, againſt 
che Weir making Verſes ; Verſes of any fort : for 
dung he has no genius to Poetry, it is the moſt 


nreaſonable thing in the world to torment a 
ild, and waſte his time, about that which 
an never ſucceed ; and if he have a poetic 
in, it is to me the ſtrangeſt thing in the 


| im · | 
gue. 
s 4% 


1 World, that the father ſhould deſire or ſuffer 
rain to be cheriſhed or improved. Methinks 
bou Me parents ſhould labour to have it ſtifled 
and pd ſuppreſſed as much as may be; and I 
agb now not what reaſon a father can have to 
nage Wiſh his ſon a poet, who does not deſire to 
vein; Wave him bid defiance to all other callings 
zou ind buſineſs : which is not yet the worſt of 
tie We caſe ; for if he prove a ſucceſsful rhymer, 
fine nd gets once the reputation of a Wit, I de- 


 ſudWMfre it may be conſidered what company and: 


glih laces he is like to ſpend his time in, nay, 
1d 0nd eſtate too: for it is very ſeldom ſeen, 
1d chat any one diſcovers mines of gold or ſilver 
o i Parnaſſus. It is a pleaſant air, but a bar- 
5 en ſoil; and there are very few inſtances of 
with 


wſe who have added to their patrimony by 
ny thing they have reaped from thence, 
Poetry and gaming, Which uſually go toge- 
ier, are alike in this too, that they ſeldom 
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bring any advantage but to thoſe who hay 
nothing elſe to live on. Men of eſtates al. 
moſt conſtantly go away loſers z and it iy wel 
if they eſcape at a cheaper rate than thei 
whole eſtates, or the greateſt part of then 
If therefore you — not have your ſon th 
fiddle to every jovial company, without whon 
the Sparks could not relith their wine, no 
know how to paſs an afternoon idly ; if you 
would not have him waſte his time and} 
eſtate to divert others, and condemn the dim 
acres left him by his anceſtors; I do nc 
think you will much care he ſhould be i 
Poet, or that his ſchool-maſter ſhould ente 
him in verſifying. But yet, if any one will 
think poetry a deſirable quality in his fon 
and that the ſtudy of it would raiſe his fan 
and parts; he muſt needs yet confeſs, that i 
that end, reading the excellent Greek ani 
Roman poets is of more uſe than making ba 
verſes of his own, in a language that is nof 
his own. And he, whoſe deſign it is to ex 
cel in Engliſh poetry, would not, I guekl| 
think the way to it were to make his fich 
eſſays in Latin verſes, 


Of reciting MEMonttzx, 


Another thing, very ordinary in the vulgef 
method of graminar-ſchools, there 18, of Which 
] ſee no uſe at all, unleſs it be to bailij 
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ha oung lads in the way to learning languages 
ev ol. F/hich, in my opinion, ſhould made as 
wel and pleaſant as may be z and that which 
ther paintul in it, as much as poſſible, quite 


emoved, That which I mean, and here 
omplain of, is, their being forced to learn 
y heart great parcels of the authors which 
re taught them; wherein I can diſcover no 
dvantage at all, eſpecially to the buſineſs 
hey are upon. Languages are to be learned 
nly by reading and talking, and not by ſcraps 
of authors got by heart; which, when a 
an's head is ſtuffed with, he has got the 
uſt furniture of a pedant, and it is the read 
ay to make him one; than which there is 
othing leſs becoming a gentleman. For 
hat can be more ridiculous, than to mix the 
ich and handſome thoughts and ſayings of 
others with a deal of poor ſtuff of his own ? 
hich is thereby the more expoſed, and has 
no other grace in it, nor will otherwiſe re- 
ommend the ſpeaker, than a thread-bare 
ruſſet coat would, that was ſet off with large 
patches of ſcarlet and glittering brocade. In- 
deed, where a paſlage comes in the way 
whoſe matter is worth remembrance, and the 
expreſſion of it very cloſe and excellent, (as 
there are many ſuch in the ancient — 
it may not be amiſs to lodge it in the min 
of young ſcholars z and, With ſuch admirable 
ſtrokes of thoſe great maſters, ſometimes ex- 
etciſe the memory of ſchool-boys, But thele 
F 4 learning 
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learning of their leſſons by heart as they ha 
pen to fall out in their books, without chor 
or diſtinction, I know not what it ſerves for 
but to miſpend their time and pains, and 
give them a diſguſt and averſion to the 
books, wherein they find nothing. but ufelel 
trouble. 

I hear it is ſaid, That children ſhould | 
employed in getting things by heart, to ex 
erciſe and improve their memories. I coul 
with this were ſaid with as much authoriy 
of reaſon, as it is with forwardneſs of afſur 
ance ; and that this practice were eſtabliſhe 
upon good obſervation, more than old cuſtom! 
for it is evident, that ſtrength of memory i 
whey to an happy conſtitution, and not ty 
any habitual improvement got by exerciſe 
It is true, what the mind is intent upon, and, 
for fear of letting it lip, often imprints afreſ 
on itſelf by frequent reflection; that, it is apt u 
retain, but nil according to its own naturd 
ſtrength of retention. An impreſſion made 
on bees-wax or lead will not laſt fo long u 
on braſs or ſteel, Indeed, if it be renewed 
often, it may laſt the longer z but every nen 
reſſecting on it is a new impreſſion ; and it i 
from thence one is to reckon, if one would 
know-how long the mind retains it, But the 
learning pages of Latin by heart no more fit 
the memory for retention of any thing elſe, | 
than the graving of one ſentence in Jead 
makes it the more capable of retaining firmly 

any 
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any other characters. If ſuch a fort of ex- 
rciſe of the memory were able to give it 
rength and improve our parts, 'Players of 
ill other people muſt needs have the beſt me- 
Tries, and be the beſt company. But whe- 
her the ſcraps they have got into their heads 
his way make them remember other things 
he better ; and whether their parts be im- 
proved propottionably to the pains they have 
aken, in getting by heart other's ſayings, ex- 
perience will ſhew. Memory is fo neceſſa 
o all parts and conditions of life, and ſo little 
s to be done without it, that we are not to 


ff exerciſe, if exerciſe would make it grow 
tronger, But I fear, this faculty of the mind 
s not capable of much help and amendment 
n general, by any exerciſe or endeavour of 
durs ; at leaſt, not by that uſed upon this 
dretence in grammar-ſchools. And if Xerxes 
as able to call every common ſoldier b 
ame in his army, that conſiſted of no le 
han an hundred thouſand men; I think it 
may be gueſſed, he got not this wonderful 
bility by learning his leſſons by heart, when 
e was a boy, This method of exerciſing 
d improving the memory, by toilſome repe- 
ions without book of what they read, is, I 
Ink, little uſed in the Education of princes ; 
hich, if it had that advantage which is talked 
df, ſhould be as little neglected in them as in the 
eaneſt ſchool-boys : princes having as _ 
nee 


ear it ſhould grow dull and uſeleſs for want 
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need of good memories as any men living; 


culty with other- men, though it has neve 
been taken care of this way, What the mind 
is intent upon, and careful of, That it re 
bers beſt; and for the reaſon above-men 
tioned : to which, if method and order | 
joined, all is done, I think, that can be fo 
the help of a weak memory ; and he thu 
will take any other way to do it, eſpecial 
that of charging it with a train of other peo 
ple's words which he that learns cares not for 
will, I gueſs, ſcarce find the profit anſwe 
half the time and pains employed in it. 

I do not mean hereby, that there ſhould 
be no exerciſe given to children's memories 
T think their memories ſhould be employed; 
but not in learning by rote whole out 
of books, which, the leſſon being once ſai 
and that task over, are delivered up again t 
oblivion, and neglected for ever. Thi mend 
neither the memory, nor the mind. Whit 
they ſhould learn by heart out of authors, 
have above mentioned: and ſuch wiſe and 
uſeful ſentences being once given in charg} 
to their memories, they ſhould never be ful 
fered to forget again, but be often called il 
account for them; whereby, beſides tivy 


| 


if uſe thoſe ſayings may be to them in their fu 
i ture life, as ſo many good rules and obſervs 
1 tions, they will be taught to reflect often 


and bethink themſelves what they have ' 
rel 
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member; which is the only way to make 
e memory quick and uſeful. The cuſtom 
f frequent reflection will keep their minds 
om running adrift, and call their thoughts 
ome from uſeleſs unattentive roving :' and 
herefore, I think, it may do well, to give 
hem ſomething every day to remember ; but 
omething tilt that is in itſelf worth the re- 
nembering, and what you would never have 
hut of mind, whenever you call, or the 

hemſelves ſearch, for it. This will oblige 
em often to turn their thoughts inwards, 
han which you cannot wiſh them a better 
ntelleual habit. 


ing 
8 ia. 
Jever 


By whom LATIN is to be taught. 


But under whoſe care ſoever a child is put 
o be taught, during the tender and flexible 
years of his life, this is certain, it ſhould be 


part of education ; one who, nowing how 
much virtue and a well-tempered ſoul is to be 
preferted to any ſort of learning or language, 
makes it his chief buſineſs to form the mind 
of his ſcholars, and give that a right difpoſi- 
jon: which, if once got, though all the reſt 
ſhould be neglected, would in due time pro- 
duce all the reſt ; and which, if it be not got 
and ſettled, ſo as to keep out ill and vicious 
habits, Languages and Sciences, and all the 
other accompliſhments of Education, will be 
to 


dne who thinks Latin and languages the leaſt 
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to no purpoſe, but to make the worſe or more 
dangerous man. And indeed, whatever ſti 
there is made about getting of Latin as the 
reat and difficult buſineſs, his mother ma 
teach it him herſelf, if ſhe will but ſpend two 
or three hours in a day with him, and make 
him read the Evangeliſts in Latin to her: 
for ſhe need but buy a Latin Teſtament ; and, 
having got ſome body to mark the laſt (yl. 
lable but one, where it is long, in wordt 
above two ſyllables, (which is enough to te. 
gulate her pronunciation, and accenting the 
words) read daily in the Goſpels, and then 
let her avoid underſtanding them in Latin if 
ſhe can. And when ſhe underſtands the 
Evangeliſts in Latin, let her in the ſame man- 
ner read /E/op's fables, and ſo proceed ou 
to Eutropius, Fuſtin, and other ſuch books. 
I do not mention this, as an imagination of 
what I fancy may do; but as of a thing | 
have known done, and the Latin tongue with 
caſe got this way, | 
But, to return to what I was ſaying : he 
that takes on him the charge of bringing up 
young men, eſpecially young gentlemen, 
ſhould have ſomething more in him than L. 
tin; more than even a knowledge in the l. 
beral Sciencies : he ſhould be a perſon of 
eminent virtue and prudence ; and, with * 
ſenſe, have humour, and the skill to 


carry himſelf with gravity, eaſe, and kindneſs, 


in a conſtant converſation with his pag 
1B ut 
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at of this I have ſpoken at large in another 
ace . | 

At the ſame time that he is learning French 
d Latin, a child, as has been ſaid above, may 
Iſo be entered in Arithmetic, Geography, 
hronology, Hiſtory, and Geometry too. 
or if theſe be taught- him_in French or La- 


and. n; when he begins once to underſtand ei- 
er of thoſe tongues, he will get a know- 
od edge in theſe ſciences, and the language to- 
o re-. Noot. | | 


GEOGRAPHY, 


Geography, I think, ſhould be begun 


nan -ich: for the _—_— of the figure of the 
1 on M&1obe, the ſituation and boundaries of the four 


parts of the world, and that of particular 


n of ingdoms and countries, being only an ex- 
ng cite of the eyes and memory a child with 
with pleaſure will learn, and retain them. And 


his is ſo certain, that I now live in the houſe 
ith a child whom his mother has ſo well 
inſtructed this way in Geography, that he 
knew the limits of the four quarters of the 
world; could readily point, being asked, to 
any country upon the globe, or any county 
in the map of England; knew all the great 
rivers, promontories, ſtraits, and bays in 
the world and could find the Longitude and 
Laws of any place; before he was ſix years 


See page 26, et ſeq. 


old. 
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old. Theſe things, that he will thus lean 
by ſight and have by rote in his memory, an 
not all, I confeſs, that he is to learn upoa 
the globes. But yet it is a good ſtep ant 
preparation to it; and will make the ©. 
mainder much eaſier, when his judgement j 
grown ripe enough for it: beſides that, i 
ets ſo much time now; and, by the plex 
— of knowing things, leads him on. inſet 
fibly to the gaining of languages. 


ARITHMETIC, 


When he has the natural parts of the globe 
well fixed in his memory, it may then bi 
time to begin Arithmetic. By the naturd 
parts of the globe, I mean ſeveral poſition 
of the parts of the earth, and ſea, under dif 
ferent names and diſtinctions of counttles 
not coming yet to thoſe artificial and imag. 
nary lines, Which have been invented, and 
are only ſuppoſed, for the better improve 
ment of that ſcience, | 

Arithmetic is the eaſieſt, and conſequentlyÞ 
the firſt ſort of abſtract reaſoning, which then 
mind commonly bears, or accuſtoms itſelf to; 
and is of ſo general uſe in all parts of lik} 
and buſineſs, that ſcarce any thing is to bel 
done without it. This is certain, a man 
cannot have too much of it, nor too per- 
ſectly: he ſhould therefore begin to be exer- 


Ciſed in counting, as ſoon, and as far, as he 
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capable of it; and do ſomething in it eve- 
y day, until he is maſter of the art of Num- 
ers. When he underſtands Addition and 
ubtraction, he may then be advanced far- 
er in Geography; and after he is acquainted 
ith the Poles, Zones, Parallel Circles, and 
eridians, be taught Longitude and Latitude, 
nd by them be mage to underſtand the uſe 
of maps; and by the numbers placed on 
Heir ſides, to know the reſpective ſituation 
ff countries, and how to find them out on 
he terreſtrial globe. 


ASTRONOMY. 


When he can readily do this, he may then 
de entered in the celeſtial globe; and, there 
zolng over all the Circles again, with a more 
particular obſervation of the Eclyptic or Zo- 
diac, to fix them all . and diſtin» 
y in his mind, he may be taught the figure 
nd poſition, of the ſeveral conſtellations, 
hich may be ſhewed him firſt upon the 
Jobe, and then in the Heaven:. 

When that is done, and he knows pre 
ell the conſtellations of this our hemil- 


here, it may be time to give him ſome no- 


lons of this our Planetary world ; and t 
hat purpoſe, it may not be amiſs to make 
im a draught of the Copernican ſyſtem, and 
herein explain to him the ſituation of the 
Planets, and their reſpective diſtanges from the 


ſun, 
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Eva” on © 54 own 

ſan; the centre of: their revolifiond, 1 T 
will ö him to underſtand che d 
and theory of the planets the m). ey an 
natural way. For fince aſtrohomersne longs 
— of — the planets — Md 
un, it is fit he ſhould proceed upon that M. 

ny z which is not only the ple arid 
eaſt perplexed” for a learner; but alſo Ys 

likelieſt to bs true in itſelf. But in this, u 
in all other parts of inſtruction, great! eam 


that which is plain and fitriple, and to teach 
them as little as can be at once; and ſetile 
that well in their heads, before you proceed 
to the next, or any thing new in that ſcience 
Give them firſt one ſimple idea, and ſee tha 
they take it right, and perfectiy 'comprehent 
it before you go any farther; and then ' add 
ſome other ſimple idea, which lies next in 
your way to what you aim at; and fo pro- 
ceeding by gentle and inſenſible ſteps, chil. 
dren, without con fuſion and amazemetit, will 
have their underſtandings opened, and thelr 
thoughts extended farther than could have 
been expected. And when any one has learned 
any thing himſclf, there is no ſuch way to 
fix it in his memory, and to encourage him to 
go on, as to ſet him to teach it others. 


„ GOBOMEERY.., „ > ..,v; 


When he has once got ſuch an acquain- 
tance with the globes as is — ' 
2 a a c 


n 
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for bim to be taught. For 1 
m in ſome doubt whether more, to a man 
buſineſs, be neceflary or uſeſul. At leaſt, 
he have a genius and inclination to it, be- 
2 enterod ſo far by his tutor, he will be able 
on of himſeif without a teacher. 

The Globes 2 oe be ſtudied, and 
diligently ; and I think they may be begun 
24 if the tutor will be — careful to 
tioguiſh what the child is capable of know- 
ett g, and what not z for which this may be a 
cee! le that perhaps will go a pretty way, viz. 
nc. at children may be taught any thing that 
tha le under their ſenſes, ; eſpecially their 
zen WR bt, as far as their memories only are ex- 
add riſed: and thus a child, very young may 
tin cn, Which is the Equator, which the 
pro eridian, which Europe, and which Eng- 
child, &c. upon the globes, as ſoon almoſt as he 
will Hows the rooms of the houſe he lives in; if 
heir re be taken not to teach him too much at 
have nor to ſet him upon a pew part till that 
hich he is upon be perfectly learned, and 
ed in his memory. 


CuronoLoOGY. 


A 


With Geography, Chronology ought to go 
nd in hand. I mean the general part of 


of 


may be fic to be tried in a little Geome- 
7 3 wherein I think the fieſt ſix: books of 


te 
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of the whole current'of time, and the ſe 
conſiderable Epochs that are made uſe of . 
hiſtory. Without theſe two, Hiſtory, whi 
is the great miſtreſs of prudence and ciy 
knowledge, and ought to be the prop 
ſtudy of « gentleman; or man of buſineſs 
the world ; without Geography and Chron 
logy, I ſay, Hiſtory will be very ill retaine 
and very little uſeful; but be only a jumb 
of matters of fact, confuſedly heaped togeths 
without order or inſtruction. It is by the 
two, that the actions of mankind are rank 
into their proper places of times and countri 
under which circumſtances they are not ol 
much eaſier kept in the memory; but, 
that natural order only, are capable to aff 
thoſe obſervations, which make a man 
better, and. the'abler, for reading them. 

When I ſpeak of Chronology as a ſcien 
he ſhould be perfect in, I do not mean t 
little controverſies that are in it. Theſe 
endleſs; and moſt of them of ſo little imp 
tance to a gentleman, as not to deſerve to 
enquired into, were they capable of an e 
deciſion. And therefore, all that learned no 
and duſt of the Chronologiſt is wholly to 
avoided. The moſt uſeful book I have ft 
in that part of learning is a ſmall treatiſe! 
Strauchius, which is printed in twelves, un 
the title of Breviarium Chronologicum, out 
which may be ſelected all that is neceflary 
be taught a young gentleman 2 
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arner noed not be cumbered with. He has 
him the moſt remarkable or uſual 
zochs reduced all to that of the Julian pe- 
dd ; which is the eaſieſt, plaineſt, and 
eſt method, that can be made- uſe of in 
ronology. To this treatiſe, of Strauchtus, 
lvicus's Tables may be added, as a book to 
turned to on all occaſions, 


of 1 
ai 


As nothing teaches, ſo nothing delights, 
dre than Hiſtory. The firſt of theſe recom- 
nds it to the ſtudy of grown men, the 
ter makes me think it the fitteſt for a young 
who, as ſoon as he is inſtructed in Chro- 
logy, and acquainted with the ſeveral 
dochs in uſe in this part of the world, and 
reduce them to the Julian period, ſhould 


n have ſome Latin Hiſtory put into his 
d. The choice ſhould be directed by the 


s, Chronology will keep it from confu- 
n; and the.pleaſantneſs of the ſubject in- 
Ing him to read, the language will inſen- 


ahneſs which children ſuffer, where they 
put into books beyond their capacity, 
h as are the Roman orators and poets, only 
learn the Roman language. When he has 
cem reading maſtered * eaſier, ſuch perhaps 

2 as 


hronology ; for, all that is in that treatiſe, a 


neſs of the ſtyle : For -where-ever he be- 


ly be got without that terrible vexation and 
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as in, Eutropius, Quintus Curtis 
cb. e We hl will. g og him 
great trouble: and thus . prog 


from the plaineſt and eaſieſt HiRtoriany,| 
may at laſt come to read the moſt - diff 
and ſublime of the Latin authors z .ſuct 


are Tully, Virgil, and Horace,  ..... 


p FP A F © «4 © 4.4 
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The knowledge of Virtue, all along fi 
the beginning, in all the | inſtances, he ji; 
pable of, being taught him mace. by pra 
than rules; and the love of reputation, 
ſtead bf Gatsf ing his appetite, be 4 
habitual in him 1 know not Whether 
ſhould read any other diſcourſes of Mor 
but what he finds in the Bible z or have 
ſyſtem of Ethics put into his hand, til 
can read Tully's Offices ; nat as, a ſchools 
to learn Latin, but as one that would be 
formed in the principles and. precepts of 
tue, for the conduct of his life. _ 


Civit-Law, 


When he has pretty well digeſted Tu 
Offices, and added to it Puffendorf de Of 


bo 


& 


1. 
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wilt be inſtructech in the natural rights, of 
f, And the original nod foundations of f6- 
„ and the Guches reſulting from thence, 
1s general part of Civil-Law and hiſtory 
ſtudies which 4 gentleman ſhould not 
ly touch at, but ny dwell upon, 
| never have done with. virtuous and 
|-behaved young man, that is well-verſed 
the general part of the Civil-Law, (which 
acerns not the chicane of private caſes, but 
affairs and intercourſe of civilized nations 
general, grounded upon 3 of rea- 
J) underſtands Latin well; and can write 
zood hand, one may turn looſe into the 
ld, with great aſſurance that he will nd 
ployment und eſteem every where. 


Common-Law, 


t would be ſtrange to ſuppoſe an Engliſh 
tleman ſhould be ignorant of the Law of 
country, This, whatever tation he is in, 
ſo requiſite, that from a juſtice of the Peace, 
a miniſter of State, I know no place he can 
Il fill without it, I do not mean the chi- 
e, or wrangling and captious part, bf the 
: & gentleman, whoſe buſineſi is to ſeek 
true meaſures of right and wrong, (and 
the arts how to avoid doing the one, and 
pre himſelf in going the other) ought to 
as far from ſuch a ſtudy of the. Law, as 
is concerned diligently to apply himſelf to 
G 3 that 
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country. And to that purpoſe, 1 think f 
right way for a gentleman to ſtudy our L 
which he doq not deſign for his calling, 
to take a view of our Engliſh conſtitutions 
government in the ancient 'books of f 
Common-Law, . and ſome more mod 
writers, who out of them have given an 4 
count of this government: And, having 
a true idea of that, then to read our hiſtt 
and with it join in every king's reig 
Laws then made, This will give an in 
into the reaſon of our Statutes, and ſhew-4 
true ground upon which they came to 
made, and what weight they'ought to hunt 


RuzToR1cC and Locic, 
' Rhetoric and Logic being the arts, t 
in the ordinary method uſually follow imn 
diately after Grammar, it may perhaps 
wondered that I have ſaid ſo little of the 
The reaſon is, becauſe of the little advanty 
young people receive by them; for 1 
ſeldom or never obſerved any one 'to get! 
skill of reaſoning well, or ſpeaking hi 
ſomely, by ſtudying thoſe rules which 
tend to teach it: and therefore, I would 
a young gentleman take a view of ther 
the ſhorteſt ſyſtems that could be for 
without dwelling long on the'contemplat 
and ſtudy of thoſe formalities, 'Right real 


Ci — DBZ — — — 
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g is founded on ſomething elſe than the 

dicaments and Predicables, and does not 
nſfiſt in talking in mode and figure itſelf. 
t it is beſide my preſent buſigeſs to enlarge 
don this ſpeculation. To me therefore 
what we have in hand: if you would have 
pur ſon reaſon well, let him read Chilling- 
th; and if you would have him ſpeak 
ell, let him be converſant in Tully, to give 
Im the true idea of Eloquence; and let him 
ad thoſe things that are well written in Eng- 

to perfect his ſtyle in the purity of our 

age. I 


ave right notions and a right judgement of 
ings to diſtinguiſh betwixt truth and' falſ- 
, right and wrong, and to a& accord- 
dgly; be ſure not to let your ſon be bred up 
the art and formality of diſputing, either 
ractiifig it himſelf, or admiring it in others: 
nleſs, inſtead of an able man, you deſire to 
ave him an inſignificant wrangler, opiniatre 
diſcourſe, and priding himſelf in contra- 
icting others; or, which is worſe, queſtion- 
g every thing, and thinking there is no 
ch thing as truth to be ſought, but only 
Rory, in diſputing. There cannot be any 
hing ſo diſingenuous ; ſo misbecoming a 
entleman, or any one who pretends to be a 
ational creature ; as not to yield to plain rea- 
on, and the conviction of clear arguments. 
s there any thing more inconſiſtent with ci- 
G 4 vil 


n * 0 - — 
Ede uſe and end of right reaſoning be to 
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vil-converſation, ant}, the end of all debut 
that not to take un anſwer, though ne 
Folkand ſatisfactory z but ſtill ta go on win 
the diſpute, as long as equivocal ſounds 
aur hiſh. Ia medins — a term to-wrangh 
Witlu on tho one fide; Or a een 
other) whether pertinent or impertir 
tenſs or nonſenſe, agreeing with, or — 
to what he had ſaid befote, it matters a 
Tat this, in ſhort, is the way and perſectia 
Logical:diſputesz that the Opponent new 
$ any 8 nor the Reſpondent en 
yields to any argument. This neither d 
them muſt do, tever becomes of truth 
knowledge: unleſs be will! paſs for a 
bafffed wretch, and lie under the diſgrace 
not being able to maintain. whatever he hy 
once affirmed, which is the great aim 1 
glory in diſputing. Truth is to be found an 
| _— by a mature and due conſiderati 
things themſelves, and not by artifiu 
terms — ways of arguing : theſe. lead nd 
men ſo much into the diſcovery of truth, 
into a captious and fallacious uſe of. doubtii 
words; which is the moſt uſeleſs and md 
offenſive: way of talking, and ſuch ag lei 
0 ſaits a gentleman ot a lover of wude _ a0 
{bing in. the world. 
| +11; Fhene can ſcarce be a greater defect! in 
retleman than not to expreſs: himſelf wel 
atiit hen an writing or ſpeaking... But yet I thin 
may ask. my reader, Whether he _ 


2% kno! 
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wh di great: many who live upon theie 
dates, il aa with — — 
qualiti gentlemen, who cannot ſo much 
u tell a ſtory as they ſhould, much lea ſ 
early and perſuaſively in any buſineſs ?' Dbis 
think not to be fo: much their fault; at the 
ault of their Education; for Imuſt, withqut 
partiality; do wn 2 this right, that 
here * apply themſelves, I ſee none of 
hele\neighbours out- go them. They have 
deen taught Rbetorie; but yet never taught 
ow to expreſs themſelves handſomely, with 
eir tongues or pens, in the language they are 
always to uſe; as if the names of the 
hat embelliſhed the diſcourſes of thoſe who 
nderſtood>:the: art of - ſpe 
very ürt and. skill of ſpeaking This, as 
all other things of practice, is to be learned 
ot by a few or a great many rules given; 
but by exerciſe and application, according to 
good rules, or rather patterns, until habits are 
pot, and 2 facility of doing it well, 


qua i „. „Sex. 


Agreeable to this, perhaps it might not 
be amiſs, to make children, as ſoon as 

are capable of it, often. to tell a ſtory of any 
thing they know; and to correct at firſt the 
moſt remarkable fault they are guilty of, in 
their way of putting it together. When that 
fault is cured; then to ſhew them the next 3 

* 8 \ an 


_ were the, 
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and {0 on, until one after another, all, x 
leaſt the groſs ones, are mended. When they 
cn tell tales pretty well, then it may de 
eime to make them write them. The fable 
ßer the only book almoſt. that I knoy 
fit for children, may afford them matter for 
this rxerciſe of writing Englifh, as well u 
for reading and tranſlating to enter them in 
the Latin tongue. When they are got pal 
the faults of Grammar, and can join in a con- 
rinaed coherent diſcourſe the feveral parts of 
a ſtory, without bald and unhandſome forms 
of tranfition (as is uſual) often repeated; he 
that defires to perfect them yet farther in 
this, which is the firſt ſtep to ſpeaking wel 
and needs no invention, may have recourk 
to Tully; and by putting in practice thoſe rule 
which that maſter of eloquence gives in bi 
firſt” book de Inventione, 20, make then 
know wherein the skill and graces of af 
handfome*tnarrative, according to the ſever 
ſubjects and deſigns of it, lie. Of each « 
which rules fit examples may be found out, 
and thcrein they may be ſhewn how other 
have practiſed them. The ancient Claſſic 
authors afford plenty of ſuch examples, which 
they ſhould be made not only to tranſlate 
but have ſet before them as patterns for thei 

daily imitation. | 4 
When they underſtand how to write Eng- 
tliftt with due connexion, proprjety, and or- 
der, and: are pretty well maſters of a tolerable 
"= narrative 
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arrative ſtyle, they may be advanced to writ- 
ng of Letters; herein they ſhiould not be 
put upon any ſtrains of wit or compliment, 
but taught to expreſs their own plain eaſy 
enſe, without any incoherence, ' confuſion, 
or roughneſs; And when they are perfect in 
this, they may, to raiſe their thoughts, have ſet 
before them the example of Voitures Letters 
for the entertainment of their friends at a diſ- 
tance; with letters of compliment, mirth, 
rallery; or diverſion; and Tully's Epiſtles, as 
the beſt pattern, whether for buſineſs or con- 
verſation. The writing of letters has ſo much 
to do in all the occurrences of human life, 


that no gentleman can avoid ſhewing himſelf 


in this kind of writing. Oecaſions will daily 
force him to make this uſe of his pen, which, 
beſides the conſequences that his well or ill 
managing of it in his affairs often dravys 
after it, always lays him open to a feverer 
examination of his breeding, ſenſe, and abi- 
lities, than oral diſcourſes; whoſe tranſient 
faults, dying for the moſt part with the ſound 
that gives them life, and ſo not ſubject to a 
ſtrict review, more eaſily eſcape obſervation 
and cenſure. ber eg FTIR 
Had the methods of Education been di- 
rected to their right end, one would have 
thought this, ſo neceſſary a part, could not 
have been neglected; whilſt themes and 
verſes in Latin, of no uſe at all, were ſo 
conſtantly every where preſſed, to the __ 
"4 | 0 


=, 


on 


of children's inventions beyond their ſtrength, 


But cuſtom has ſo ordained it; and who 


.own tongue, that he uſes every moment, than 


verſally negledted, and no care taken: any 
where to improve young men in their owa 
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and hindering their chearful' progreſs in learn- 
ing the tongues, dy ; unnatural difficulties. 


dates diſobey? And would it nat be very un- 
reaſonable” to require of a learned country if 
ſchool-maſter- (who has all the tropes and if 
figures in Farnaby's'Rhetoric-at his finger; 
ends) to teach his ſcholar to expreſs himſelf 
hendſomely. in Engliſh ;- when it appears to 
be ſo little his buſineſs or thought, that the 
boys mother (deſpiſed, it is like, as illiterau 
for not having read a ſyſtem of Logic and 
Rhetoric) out-does him in it? 


* 
cc 


, r 


ENOTLIS EH. 
To write and ſpeak correctly gives a grace, 
and gains a favourable attention to what one 
has to ſay ; and ſince it is Engliſh, that au 
Engliſh gentleman will have conſtant uſe of, 
that is the language he ſhould chiefly cult · 
wate, and wherein moſt care ſhould be taken 
to-poliſh and perfect his Style. To ſpeak ot 
write better Latin than Engliſh may make 4 
man be talked of; but he would find it more Þ 
to his purpoſe to expreſs ' himſelf well in his 


to have the vain commendation of others for 
a very inſignificant quality. This I find uni- 


lan- 
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fland and be. maſters of it. If any ont among 
us have a facility or putity more tham orgs 
nary in his mother-tongue, it is wing: tô 
chance, or his genius; or any thing rather 
than to his education, or any care of his 
teacher. To- mind what Engliſh” his pupil 
ſpeaks or writes is below the dignity of one 
bred up amongſt Greek and Latin, though 
he have but little of them himſelf. Thefe 
are the learned languages, fit only for learned 
men to meddle with and teach; Engliſtu is 
the language of the illiterate vulgar: though 
yet we ſee the polity of ſome of our neigh- 
bours * hath not thought it beneath the pub- 
lic care, to promote and reward the improve- 
ment of their own language. Poliſhing and 
race enriching their tongue is no ſmall buſineſs 
© one BY amongſt them; it hath colleges and ſtipends 
u an AY 2ppointcd it, and there is raiſed amongſt them 
e c great ambition .and- emulation of writing 
lt. correctly in it. And we fee what they are come 
ken do by itz and: how far they have ſpread one 
k ol the worſt languages, poſſibly, in this pact 
\kes BY of the world, it we look upon it as it was 
more in ſome. few reigns backwards, whatever: it 
n bis de now. The great men among the Romans 
than were daily exerciſing themſelves in their own 
vs for BY language; and we find yet upon record the 
un. names of orators, who taught ſome of their 
any * The French, who have an academy for this pur- 
own poſe, AP «x ; | bo 
lan- 5 | Emperors 


language, that they may: tbravghly under 
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Emperors Latin, though it were their mo 
ther- tongue. 

| It is plain the Greeks were 2 more nic 
. in theirs. All other ſpeech was bar barous ul 
1 them but their own ; and no foreign languagf 
"NM appears to have been ſtudied or valued among 
e. that learned and acute people, though it bf 
wi 

| 

| 


paſt doubt that they borrowed their learning 
and philoſophy from abroad. 

6 I am not here ſpeaking 2 Greek and 

10 Latin: I think they ought to be ſtudied, aniff 

10 the Latin at leaſt underſtood. well, by even 
1 gentleman. But whatever foreign language 1 
it a young man meddles with, (and the more q 

he knows the better) that which he mou 
| Critically ſtudy, and labour to get a facility i | 
[4 clearneſs, and elegancy to expreſs himſelf in, 
'f ſhould be his own ; and to this an be 
N ſhould daily be exerciſed in it. I 


NATURAL b 


Natural Philoſophy, as a ſpeculative ſcienct iſ 
I imagine we have none; and, perhaps, [| 
may think I have reaſon ta ſay, we never ſhall 
be able to make a Science of it. The works 
of Nature are contrived by a | wiſdom, and 
operate by ways, too far ſurpaſſing our facul-Wl 
ties to diſcover, or capacities to conceive, for 


us ever to be able to reduce them into: 
ſcience. Natural Philoſophy being the know- 


ledge of the principles, properties and oper 
tions 


r mo- 
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ions of things-'as they ate in themſebves; I 
magine there are two parts of it, one com- 


e nice pechending Spirits, with their . nature: and 


ous to valities ; and the other Bodies. The firſt 
1guagr f chele is uſually referred to Metaphyſics : 
none ut under what title ſoever the conlideration 
h it be Mf Spirits comes, I think it ought to go be- 


ore the ſtudy. of Matter and Body; not as a 
ience that can be methodized into a ſyſtem; 
nd treated of upon principles of knowledge; 
ut as an enlargement 'of our minds towards 


arning . 


k and 
I, and 


even tcuer and fuller comprehenſion of the In- 
2 uage: ellectual World, to which we are led both 
mo yy reaſon and revelation. And ſince the 
ſhould lcareſt and largeſt diſcoveries we have of 


ther Spirits, beſides God and our own ſouls, 
s imparted to us from heaven by revelation ; 
think the information that, at leaſt, young 
people ſhould have of them, ſhould be taken 
rom that revelation, To this purpoſe, I 
onclude it would be well, if there were 


ade a good hiſtory of the Bible, for young 


acility, 
elf in, 
ſe, be 


ence, people to read; wherein if every thing that 
aps, Is fit to be put into it were laid down in its 
r ſhall ue order of time, and ſeveral things omitted 
works which are ſuited only to riper age, that con- 
1, and fuſion which is uſually produced by promiſ- 
ſacul · ¶ cuous reading of the Scripture, as it hes now 
e, for bound up in our Bibles; would be avoided ; 
into Hand alſo this other good obtained that by 


cnow- reading of it conſtantly, there would be in- 
opera · ¶ ſtilled into the minds of children a notion and 
tions belief of Spirits, they having fo much to do 
in 
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in all the tranſactions of that hMory ; which 
will be a good preparation to the ſtudy d 
Bodies. For, without the notion and alloy: 
ance of Spirits, our philoſophy will be lany 
and defective in one main part of it, when if 
leaves out the contemplation of the moſt ey 
cellent and powerful part of the Creation, 
Of this hiſtory of the Bible, I think too iff 
will be well if there were a ſhort and plaiſ 
epitome made, containing the chief and mal 
material heads for children to be converſant u 
as ſoon as they can read. This, though it wil . 
lead them early into ſome notion of Spirits; ye 
it is not contrary to what I have ſaid elſewhere*,M 
That I would not have children troubled 
whilſt young, with notions of Spirits: where. 
by my meaning was, That I think it inconve-iſ 
nient that their yet tender minds ſhould t. 
ceive early impreſſions of Goblins, Spectre 
and Apparitions, wherewith their maids and 
thoſe about them are apt to fright them in 
a compliance with their orders; which often 
roves a great inconvenience to them all thei 
lives after, by ſubjecting their minds to fright 
fearful apprehenfions, weakneſs, and ſuper 
ſtition. This, when coming abroad into tht N 
world and converſation, they grow weary an 
aſhamed of; and it not ſeldom happens, thit 
to make, as they think, a thorough cure, ani 
eaſe themſelves of a load which has ſat bf 
heavy on them, they throw away the thought 


0 A 200, et ſeq. of Locke's „ Thoughts en- 
cerning Education,” 1 mo. 1954, F ö 
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all Spitits together, and 0 run into che. 
her, but worſe, extto mee lhvvy 
The reaſon” why L. ed have this previ 
iſed to the ſtudyeſ Bodies, and the doctrine 
the Scriptates well 'imbibed before young 
n be entered into Natural Philoſophy, is; 
:cauſe' matter being a thing that all our 
cs are conſtantly converſant with, it is fo 
Wt to poſſeſs the mind, and exclude all othbs 
Weings but matter, that prejudice gtounded 
ſuch principles often leaves no toom ſot 
e admittance of Spirits, or the allowing any 
ch ching as immaterial Beings in rerum nu. 
when yet it is evident that, by mete 
attet and motion, none of the great phæ- 
dmena of nature can be reſolved ; to in- 
ance” but in that common one of Gravity, 
ich I think impoſſibie to be explained by 
=” natural -opefation of matter, or any other 
of motion 3; but by the poſitive Will of a 
Wpericr Being ſbordeting: it. And therefore, 
ee the Deluge cannot be well explained 
Without admitting ſomething out of the ordi- 
ry coufſe of Nature, 1'-propoſe- it to be 
nfidered,” Whether God's altering the centre 
pravity in this earih for à time, (a thing as 
Wicligibte as gravity itſelf, Which, perhaps, 
WT little © vation of cadſes unknown to us 
and Wild produce) will hot mote eaſily account 
WP Notts fed than any hypotheſis yet 
de uſe of to- ſolve d 1 hear the great. 
ection to this: wg that it — nr 2 


„ e 
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a partial deluge, But the alteration of th 
centre of gravity once allowed, it is no he 
matter to conceive that the Divine Powe 
might make the centre of gravity (placed: 
a due diſtance from the centre of the earth 
move round it in a convenient ſpace of tine 
whereby the flood would become univerli 
and, as I think, anſwer all the phenom 
of the deluge as delivered by Ae at aff 
eaſier rate, than thoſe many hard ſuppoſition 
that are made ule of to explain it. But this 
not a place for that argument; which is he 
only mentioned by the bye, to ſhew then 
ceſſity of having recourſe to ſomething beyoulfi 
bare matter and its motion, in the explicati 
of Nature: to which the notions of (piri 
and their power, as delivered in the Bibi 
where ſo much is attributed to their o 
ration, may be a fit preparative ; reſet 
ing to a fitter opportunity a fuller explicatia 
of this hypotheſis, the application of it! 
all the parts of the deluge, and any di 
culties that can be ſuppoſed in the hiſtory « 
the flood, as . in the Scripture, 
But to return to the ſtudy of Natural Ph 
loſophy. Though the world be full of h. 
tems of it, yet I cannot ſay I know any ot 
Which can be taught a young man a. 
Selenee Whereln he may be ſure to find tri 
and certainty z Which is What all ſciences g 
an expeclation of, I do net henee conelid 
that none of them are to be read, It by 
3 cell; 
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eſſary for a gentleman, in this learned age, 
> look into ſome of them to fit himſelf for 
onverſation: but whether that of Des Cartes 
put into his hands, as that which is moſt 
| ) faſhion, or it be thought fit to give him a 
f time ort view of that and ſeveral others alſo ; I 
ver ink, the ſyſtems of Natural Philoſophy that 
10m ve obtained in this part of the world are to 
at e read more to know the Hypotheſes, and 
olition underſtand the terms and ways of talking 
t thist the ſeveral ſects, than with hopes to gain 
is he zereby a comprehenſive, ſcientifical, and ſa- 
the factory knowledge of the works of Nature. 
beyon nly this may be ſaid, that the modern Cor- 
plication (cularians talk, in moſt things, more intel- 
F (praW&ibly than the Peripatetics, who poſſeſſed 
e Bible ſchools immediately before them. He 


of thy 
har 
Powe 
iced 1 

earth 


ir ot would look farther back, and acquaint 

rele @mſelf with the ſeveral opinions of the An- 
_—_ ents, may conſult Dr. Cudworth's Intel- 
or It 


val Syſtem z wherein that very learned au- 


ny dibWor hath with ſuch accuracy and judgement 
ſtory illected and explained the opinions of the 
re. Wreck philoſophers, that what principles they 
ral Pe on, and what were the chief hypotheſes t 
of Mee divided them, is better to be ſeen in him 
any onen any where elſe that I know, But I 
an „ uld not deter any one from the ſtudy of 
nd ture, becauſe all the knowledge we have, 
bees i poſſibly can have of it, eannot be brought 
onvelvoit a ſelene, There are very many things 
It h M it, that are convenient and necetlary to be 
celli 1 a kpown 
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known to a gentleman; and a great mat) 
others, that will abundantly reward the paint 
of the curious with delight and advantage 
But theſe, I think, are rather to be found 
amongſt ſuch writers as have employed them- 
ſelves in making rational experiments and ob- 
ſervations, than in ſtarting barely ſpeculative 
ſyſtems, Such writings thErefore, as many of 
Mr. Boyle's are, with-others that have written 
of Husbandry, Planting, Gardening, and the 
like, may be fit for a gentleman, when he 
has a little acquainted himſelf with ſome > 


the (ſyſtems of the Natural Philoſophy i 


Though the ſyſtems of Phyſics that I han 
met with afford little encouragement to lock 
for certainty of ſcience in any treatiſe, which 
ſhall pretend to give us a body of Naturi 
Philoſophy from the firſt principles of bodis 
in general; yet the incomparable Mr, New 
ton has ſhewn how far Mathematics, appli 
to ſome parts of Nature, may, upon principle 
that mutter of fact juſtifies, carry us in tl 
knowledge of ſore, as I may ſo call then 
3 provinces of the incomprehenſib 

niverſe, And if others could give us | 

ood and clear an account of other parts d 
ature, as he has of this our planetary woll 
and the moſt conſiderable phenomena « 
ſervable in it, in his admirable book, Phil 
ſophie Naturalis Principia Mathematica j \ 
might, in time, hope to be furniſhed wi 
mon 
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more true and certain knowledge in ſeveral 
parts of this ſtupendous machine, than hi- 


ere are very few that have Mathematics 
und nough to underſtand his demonſtrations; yet 
em. he moſt accurate mathematicians who have 


ob. examined them allowing them to be ſuch, 
tive is book will deſerve to be read, and give no 
* mall light and pleaſure to thoſe, who (wil- 
ten 


ing to underſtand the motions, properties, 
ind operations of the great maſſes of matter 
n this our ſolar ſyſtem) will but carefully 
ind his concluſions, which may be depend- 
d on as propoſitions well proved. 


GREEK, 


dich This is, in ſhort, what I have thought 
turd oncerning a young gentleman 's ſtudies 
herein it will ooliþl be wondered that I 

New ould omit Greek; ſince amongſt the Gre- 
= lans is to be found the original, as it were, 
pete foundation of all that learning which we 


1 Mee in this part of the world. I grant it ſoz 


ena will ad That no man can paſs for a 
1 1008V:holar that is ignorant of the Greek tongue. 
un hot I am not here conſidering the Education 
tu "Bf a profeſſed ſcholar z but of a gentleman, 

Wo whom Latin and French, as the world 
a Wo goes, is by every one acknowledged to 
Phi. neceſſary, hen he comes to be a man, 
h he has a mind to carry his ſtudies farther, 
H 3 and 


herto we could have expected. And though 
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and look into the Greek learning, he wil 
then eaſily get that tongue himſelf ; andi 
he has not that inclination, his learning d 
it under a tutor will be but loſt labour. an 
much of his time and pains ſpent in tha 
which will be negle&ed and thrown away a 
ſoon as he is at liberty. For how many an 
there of an hundred, even amongſt ſchol: 
themſelves, who retain the Greek they cx 
ried from ſchool; or ever improve it to a { 
miliar reading, and perfect underſtanding, d 
Greek authors ? | 

To conclude this part which concerns! 
young gentleman's ſtudies, bis tutor ſhoul 
remember, that his buſineſs is not ſo mud 
to teach him all that is knowable, as to rai 
in him a love and eſteem of knowledge; a 
to put him in the right way of knowing, a0 
improving himſelf when he has a mind tot 

The thoughts of a judicious author on ti! 
ſubject of Languages, I ſhall here give th 
reader, as near as I can, in his own way 
9 them, He ſays, © One a 
© ſcarce burden children too much with ti 
knowledge of languages. They are uſt 
* to men of all conditions, and they equal 
t open them the entrance, either to the md 
profound, or the more eaſy and entertai 
' ing, parts of learning. If this irkſon 
te ſtudy be put off to a little more advanct 
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age, young men either have not reſolution 
enough to apply to it out of choice, or 
ſteadineſs to carry it on. And if any one 
has the gift of perſeverance, it is not with- 
out the inconvenience of ſpending that time 
upon Languages, which is deſtined to other 
uſes: And he confines to the ſtudy of 
Words that age of his life that is above it, 
and requires Things; at leaſt, it is the 
loſing the beſt and beautifulleſt ſeaſon of 
one's life. This large foundation of lan- 
guages cannot be well laid, but when 
every thing makes an eaſy and deep im- 
preſſion on the mind; when the memory is 
freſh, ready, and tenacious ; when the 
head and heart are as yet free from cares, 
paſſions, and deſigns; and thoſe on whom 
the child depends have authority enough 
to keep him cloſe to a long-continued ap- 
plication, I am perſuaded that the ſmall 
number of truly learned, and the multi- 
tude of ſuperficial pretenders, is owing to 
the neglect of this.“ | 
I think every body will agree, with this 
ſerving gentleman, that Languages are the 
oper ſtudy of our firſt years. But it is to 
e conſidered by the parents and tutors, what 
ongues it is fit the child ſhould learn, For 
muſt be confeſſed, that it is fruitleſs pains 
nd loſs of time to learn a language, which, 
n the courſe of life that he is deſigned to, 
e is never like to make uſe of; or which one 
| H 4 may 
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and cite them upon occaſion ; make it you 


lect and loſe again, as ſoon as an approad 


lar neceſſity, ſhall force him upon. 
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may gueſs by his temper he will wholly neg 


to manhood, ſetting him free from a gove 
nor, ſhall put him into the hands of his om 
inclination ; which is not likely to allot an 
of his time to the cultivating the learn 
tongues, or diſpoſe him to mind any othe 
language but what daily uſe, or ſome particu 


But yet, for the ſake of thoſe who are de. 
ſigned to be ſcholars, I will add what the 
ſame author ſubjoins to make good his fore 
going remark. It will deſerve to be con. 
dered by all who defire to be truly learned, 
and therefore may be a fit rule for tutors y 
inculcate, and leave with their pupils to guid 
their future ſtudies, 

* The ſtudy (ſays he) of the origind 
© Text can never be ſufficiently recommend. 
t ed, It is the ſhorteſt, ſureſt, and mol 
te agreeable way to all ſorts of learning. Dray 
e from the ſpring-head, and take not thing 
* at ſecond hand. Let the writings of the 
“great maſters be never laid aſide; dwell 
« upon them, ſettle them in your mind 


* * — Lg — — — _ _ — 
* - 


e buſineſs throughly to underſtand them i 
© their full extent, and in all their circum: 
&« ſtances : acquaint yourſelf fully with the 
e principles of original authors; bring them 
*« to a conſiſtency, and then do you yourſel 


«© make your deductions, In this ſtate 9 
| « the 
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« the firſt Commentators ; and do not you 
« reſt until you bring yourſelf to the ſame, 
Content not yourſelf with thoſe borrowed 
lights; nor guide yourſelf by their views, 
but where your own fails you, and leaves 


not yours, and will give you the ſlip. On 
the contrary, your own obſervations are 
the product of your own mind; where 
© they will abide, and be ready at hand upon 
all occaſions, in converſe, conſultation, and 
* diſpute. Loſe not the pleaſure it is to ſee 


ond that you were not ſtopped in your read- 
ned ing, but by difficulties that are invincible, 
2s oF where the Commentators and Scholiaſts 
>uide themſelves are at a ſtand, and have nothing 

' to ſay ; thoſe copious expoſitors of other 
gina places, who, with a vain and pompous 
ent. over-flow of learning poured out on paſ- 
mol ſages plain and eaſy in themſelves; are very 
Yan if free of their words and pains where there 
ning i is no need. Convince yourſelf fully by 
the thus ordering your ſtudies, that it is no- 
Iwell 8 thing but men's lazineſs, which hath en- 
nind i couraged pedantry, to cram rather than 
you enrich libraries, and to bury good authors 
n i under heaps of Notes and Commentaries ; 
-um-M* and 1 will perceive that ſloth herein hath 
the acted againſt itſelf and its own intereſt, 
hem by multiplying reading and enquiries, 
reli and increaſing the pains it endeavoured to 
were avoid.“ 


This, 


you in the dark. Their explications are 


Iog 
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This, though it may ſeem to concern not 
but direct ſcholars, is of ſo great moment fal 
the rightorderingoftheir Education and ftudia 
that I hope I ſhall not be blamed for infer 
ing it here; eſpecially if it be conſidered, thi 
it may be of uſe to gentlemen too, when 4 
any time they have a mind to go deeper that 
the ſurface, and get to themſelves a ſolid 
ſatisfactory, and maſterly inſight into any put 
of Acarning. 


MrTHron, 


Order and conſtancy are ſaid to make th 
great difference between one man and ang 
ther: this I am ſure, nothing ſo much clen 
a learner's way, helps him ſo much on init 
and makes him go ſo enſy and ſo far in ay 
enquiry, as a good Method, His governd 
ſhould take pains to make him ſenſible d 
this; accuſtom him to order, and teach hin 
Method in all the applications of his thought 
ſhew him wherein it lies, and the advantage 
of it; acquaint him with the ſeveral ſorts d 
it, either trom general to particulars, or from 

articulars to what is more general; exercil 
bim in both of them; and make him ſee in 
what caſes each different Method is moſt pro- 
per, and to what ends it beſt ſerves, 

In hiſtory the order of time ſhould go 
vern ; in philoſophical enquiries that of ns 
ture, which in all progreſſion is to * 
| a 
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he place one is then in, to that which joins 
nd lies next to it; and ſo it is in the mind, 
om the knowledge it ſtands poſſeſſed of 
Iready, to that which lies next and is cohe- 
ent to it, and ſo on to what it aims at, b 
he ſimpleſt and moſt uncompounded parts it 
an divide the matter into. To this purpoſe, 
will be of great uſe to his pupil to accuſtom 
im to diſtinguiſh well, that is, to have diſ- 
in notions where-ever the mind can find 
ny real difference; but as carefully to avoid 
liſtinctions in terms, where he has not di- 
in& and different clear ideas. 


'DancinaG, 


Beſides what is to be had from ſtudy and 
, there are other accompliſhments, ne- 
eſſary for a gentleman, to be got by exer- 


le cf&iſe ; and to which time is to be allowed, and 
bin or which maſters muſt be had. 
hi, Dancing, being that which gives to _ 
daga motions all the life, and, above all things, 
ts ofFnanlineſs and a becoming confidence to young 
fronW&hildren ; I think it cannot be learned too 
ercieMnrly, after they are once of an age and 
rength capable of it, But you muſt be ſure 


0 have a good maſter, that knows and can 
each what is graceful and becoming, and 
hat gives a freedom and eaſineſs to all the 
notions of the body. One that teaches not 


his is worſe than none at all ; natural. un- 
| faſhion» 
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faſhionableneſs being much better than apiſ, 
affected poſtures : and I think it much mor 
paſſable to put off the hat, and make a le 
like an honeſt country-gentleman, than lik 
an ill-faſhioned dancing-maſter, For as fa 
the jigging part, and the figures of dancez 
I count that little or nothing, farther than n 
it tends to perfect graceful carriage. 


Mus1c. 
Muſic is thought to have ſome affinity with 


ments is by many people mightily valued 
But it waſtes ſo much of a young man's tim: 
to gain but a moderate skill in it, and engage 
him often in ſuch odd company, that man 
think it much better ſpared ; and I have, 
mongſt men of parts and buſineſs, ſo ſeldon 
heard any one commended or eſteemed for 
having an excellency in Muſic, that, among 
all thoſe things that ever came into the liſt of 
accompliſhments, I think I may give it the 
laſt place. Our ſhort lives will not ſerve u 
for the attainment of all things; nor can ou 
minds be always intent on 3 to be 
learned. The weakneſs of our conſtitutions 


both of mind and body, requires that we ; 
ſhould be often unbent : and he, that wil ha 


make a good uſe of any part of his life, mult 
allow a large portion of it to recreation. AMS 
leaſt, this muſt not be denied to young peo- 


ple; 
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le ; unleſs whilſt you with too much haſte 
ake them old, you have the diſpleaſure to 
et them in their graves, or a ſecond child- 
ood, ſooner than you could wiſh. And 


llotted to ſerious improvements ſhould be 
mployed about things of moſt uſe and con- 
equence; and that too in the methods the 
oft eaſy and ſhort, that could be at any rate 
obtained: and, perhaps, it would be none of 


xerciſes of the body and mind. the Recrea- 
jon one to another, I doubt not but that 


an, that would well conſider the temper 
nd inclination of his pupil. For he that is 
earied either with ſtudy or dancing does 
ot deſire preſently to go to ſleep, but to 


delight him. But this muſt be always re- 
membered, that nothing can come into the 
account of Recreation that is not done with 
delight, 


Fexcixc and Ripino, 
4 


e fencing, and Riding the great horſe, are 
i looked upon as ſo neceſſary parts of breeding, 
mull chat it would be thought a great omiſſion to 
A negleèct them; the latter of the two, being for 
pes the moſt part to be learned only in great towns, 
1s one of the beſt exerciſes for health which 

is 


herefore, I think, that the time and pains 


he leaſt ſecrets of Education, to make the - 


do ſomething elſe which may divert and 
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is-to be had in thoſe places of eaſe and luxury, 
and, upon that account, makes a fit part of! 
young gentleman's employment during e 
abode there. And, as far as it conduces 9 


ack, and to make him able to teach hi 
horſe to ſtop and turn quick and to reſt q 
his haunches, is of uſe to a gentleman bot 
in peace and war. But whether it be d 
moment enough to be made a buſineſs of i" * 
and deſerve to take up more of his time tha 
ſhould barely for his health be employed 1 
due intervals in ſome ſuch vigorous exercil; 
I ſhall leave to the diſcretion of parents and" 
tutors; who will do well to remember, in" 
all the parts of Education, that moſt tim: 
and application is to be beſtowed on tha 
which is like to be of greateſt conſequence, '* 
and frequenteſt uſe, in the ordinary courk 
and occurrences of that life the young man j 
deſigned for. | 
As for Fencing, it ſeems to be a good ei. 
erciſe for health, but dangerous to the lite; 
the confidence of their skill being apt to en- chi 
gage in quarrels thoſe that think they har 
learned to uſe their ſwords. This preſump-WF 
tion makes them often more touchy tha 
needs, on point of honour, and flight or 10 
rovocations. Young men in their warm 
lood are forward to think they have in vain 
learned to fence, if they never ſhew their 
Skill and courage in a duel; and they ſeem 


{0 
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comply with faſhions, which, having vey 
little to do with eivil life," were yet formeth 
| unknown to the moſt warlike nations z and 
tb have added” littbe of ford or court 
to tH6ſ& who have teceived them wiiteh 
| thliak martial dll or toweſt have been in 
ed by duelling, with — 4 
i fito, un with >, I breſume, lin 
0 out, of the world. „ 

"Theſe ate m profnt thoughts n 
Learning and Accorniplifhiments, The gra 
bulineſs of all is VIetüe und Wiſdom! 


Nullum numen abeftl f fit Prudehfia.' my 
Teach, him ta get a maſtery over hlt lnclin 
. and ſub Ko ap — uſo. Thi 
g obtained, and, * radig 
— into habit, the — part 2 o tui 
is over. To bring a young man to .thiy, 
know nothing which ſo much contributes « 
the love of praiſe and commendation, whid 
ſhould therefare. be) inſtilled into him by d 
ary imaginable, Make bis mind as ſenibl 
of credit and ſhame as. may be; and Wes 
u have done that, you have put a principl 
into him which will influence, big, aChion 
when you are not by, to which the fear of 
little ſmart of a ro- by not comparable, a 
which will be the proper ſtock Whereon a> 
awd to felt the, uwe: principles, of m. 


ple 
in and celig ion. ad 
ot] 


ne a. :.: l VTiczuzbal ; 
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TRAVAIL, of Lanour, 


1 have one thing more to add, which as ſoon 
I mention, I (hall run the _— of being 
ſpected to have forgot what I am about, 
q what I have above-written concerning 
ducation, all tending towards a gentleman's 
ling, with which a trade ſeetns wholly 
conliſtent, And yet, I cannot forbear to 
, I would have him learn a trade, a ma- 
al trade z nay, two or three, but one more 
ticularly, 

The buſy inclination of children being al- 
ays to be directed to ſomething that may be 
eful to them, the advantages propoſed from 
hat they are ſet about may be conſidered of 
o kinds: 1. Where the skill itſelf that is 
t by exerciſe is worth the having. Thus 


tei mn nat only in Languages and learned 
vba ences, but in Painting, Turning, Garden- 
* p, tempering and working in iron, and 


other uſeful Arts, is worth the having, 
Where the exerciſe itſelf, without any con- 
eration, is neceſſary or uſeful for health. 
nowledge in ſome things is ſo neceſſary to 
got by children whilſt they are young, 
at ſome part of their time is to be allotted 
their improvement in them, though thoſe 
nployments contribute nothing at all to their 
alth: ſuch are Reading and Writing, and 
other ſedentary ſtudies fot-the W 

1 0 
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| of the mind, which unavoidably take up 


great part of | gentlemen's time, quite fra 
their cradles. Other manual Arts, which u 
both got and exerciſed by Labour, do mw 
of them, by that exerciſe, not only inerei 
our dexterity and skill, but contribute to 
health too; eſpecially ſuch as employ wi 
the open air. In theſe, then, health u 
improvement may be joined together; and. 
theſe ſhould ſome fit ones be choſen, tok 
made the recreations of one whoſe chief 
ſineſs is with books and ſtudy, In this choig 
the age and inclination of the perſon is to 
conſidered, and conſtraint always to be avai 
ed in bringing him to it. For command u 
force may often create, but can never cure, u 
averſion : and whatever any one is brought! 
by compulſion, he will leave as ſoon as 
can, and be little profited, and leſs recreate 
by, whilſt he is at it NJ | 
The great men among the Ancients unde 
ſtood very well how to reconcile manual 
bour with affairs of ſtate, and thought it! 
leſſening to their dignity to make the'one ti_Wou: 
recreation to the other. That, indeed, whit 
ſeems moſt generally to have employed u 
_ diverted their ſpare hours, was Agricultun 
Gideon among the Jews was taken fro 
threſhing, as well as Cincinnatus amongſt ul 
Romans from the plough, to command 6 
armies of their countries againſt their enemi 
and it is plain their dexterous handling * 
* | | 


PO 
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layl or the plough, and bein work- 
- with et oth did n their 
kill in arms, nor make them leſs able in the 
of war or government. They were great 
aptains and ſtateſmen, as well as husband 
en. Cato Major, who had with great re- 
tation borne all the great offices of the 
ommonwealth, has left us an evidence under 
is own hand; how much he was verſed in 
ountry affairs; and, as I remember, Cyrus 
pught” gardening ſo little beneath the dig- 
ity and grandeur of a throne, that he ſhewed 
enophon a large field of fruit-trees all of his 
wn planting The records of antiquity, 
oth ſt Jews and Gentiles, ate full of 
ſtances of this kind. ſj IO 
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 »RYCREATIONS. | 


Recreation is not being idle, as every one 
ay obſerve, but eaſing the wearied part by 

hange of buſineſs : and he, that thinks Di- 

ſion may not lie in hard and painful la- 

dur, forgets the early riſing, hard riding, 

eat, cold and hunger, of huntſmen ; which 
yet known to be the conſtant Recreation of 

en of the greateſt condition. 

Play (wherein perſons of condition, eſpc*- 
ally ladies; waſte ſo much of their time) is 

plain inſtance to me, that men cannot be 


rectly idle; they muſt be doing ſome- 
of ing: for how elſe could they ſit ſo many 


12 | hours 
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hours toiling at that, which generally gin 


been nothing but the vanity and pride d 
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more vexation than delight to moſt, progk 
whilſt they are actually engaged in it? 
is certain, gaming leaves no ſatisfaction 
hind it to thoſe, who reflect when it 1s.ove 
and it no ways profits either body, or mii 
As to their eſtates, if it ſtrike ſo deep 26 
concern them, it is a trade then, and nat 
Recreation, wherein few that bave any thi 
elſe to live on thrive ; and at beſt, a thrivig 
gameſter has but a poor trade of it, who fil 
his pockets at the price of his reputation. 
Recreation belongs not to people who ar 
ſtrangers to buſineſs, and are not waſted a 
wearied with the employment of their d 
ling. The skill ſhould be, ſo to order tha 
time of Recreation, that it may relax and i 
freſh the part that has been exerciſed andi 
tired; and yet do ſomething, which, belida 
the preſent delight and eaſe, may produ 
what will afterwards be profitable, It bs 


greatneſs and riches, that has brought unpr 
fitable and dangerous Paſtimes (as they mr 
called) into faſhion ; and perſuaded peopt 
into a belief, that the learning, or puttin 
their hands to, any thing that was uſeful cou 
not be a Diverſion fit for a gentleman, Til 
has been that which has given Cards, Di 
and Drinking ſo much credit in the wol 
and a great many throw away their ſpat 
hours in them through the prevalency of cul 


5 to! 
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om, and want of ſome better employment 
> fall up the vacancy, of Jeiſure, more than 
tom any real delight, that is to be found in 
hem. They cannot bear the dead weight 
of unemployed time lying upon their hands, 
or the uneaſineſs it is to do nothing at all; 
ind having never learned any laudauble ma- 
val art where with to divert themſelves, they 
have recourſe to thoſe fooliſh or ill ways in 
ſe, to help off their time, which a rational 
man, until corrupted by cuſtom, could find 
ery little pleaſure in, 

I fay not this, that I would never have a 
young gentleman accommodate himſelf to 
he innocent Diverſions in faſhion amongſt 
thoſe of his age and condition: I am ſo far 
from having him auſtere and moroſe to that 
degree; that I would perſuade him to more 
than ordinary complaiſance for all the gaieties 
and diverſions of thoſe he converſes with, 
and be averſe or teſty in nothing they ſhould 
defire of him that might become a gentle- 
an, and an honeſt man. Though as to 
Cards and Dice, I think the ſafeſt and beſt 
way is never to learn any play upon them ; 
and ſo to be incapacitated for thoſe dangerous 
temptations, and incroaching waſters of uſeful 
time,—If men from their youth were weaned 
from that ſauntering humour, wherein ſome 
out of cuſtom let a good part of their lives 
run uſeleſly away, without either buſineſs or 
ecreation ; they would find time enough to 

1 a9 acquire 
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acquire dexterity and skill in hundreds 
things, which, though remote from they 
proper callings, would not at all interfen 
Wich them, And therefore I think; for thi 
as well as other reaſons ' before-mentioned, 4 
lazy, liſtleſs humour, that idly dreams aaf 
the day, is of all others the leaſt to be | 3 
dulged or permitted in young g people. 
the proper ſtate of one ſick an of * 
in his health, and is tolerable in no body « 
of what age or condition * * 


Mencnanrs Accounts. 


Though Merchatits cent batotafrien 
likely to help a gentleman to get an eſta . 
yet, poſſibly, there is not any thing of mor 
uſe and efficacy to make him 'preſerve- the'? 
eſtate he has, It is ſeldom obſerved, that ep” 
who keeps an account of his income and ex * 
pences, and thereby has conſtantly * unde 
view the courſe of his domeſtic affairs, lwMP" 
them run to ruin: and I doubt not but mary 
a man gets behind-hand. before he is aware; 
or runs farther on, when he is once in; f 
want of this care, or the skill to do it. 1 
would therefore adviſe all gentlemen to lena 
Merchants Accompts ; and not to think it 
a skill that belongs not to them, becauſe i 
has received its name from, and has been 
chiefly practiſed by, men of raff 
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TRAVETTINXGO . 
The laſt part vſually in Education is Tyr 
ling, which is commonly thought to finiſh 
he work, and complete the gentleman. I 


Treat advantages; but the time uſually choſen 
orte ſend: young men abroad is, I think, of all 
cher that which renders them leaſt capable 


f reaping thoſe advantages. Thoſe which 
re propoſed, as to the main of them, may 
e reduced to theſe. two: firſt, Language; 
condly, an improvement in Wiſdom and 
Prudence by ſeeing men, and converſing with 
deople of tempers, cuſtoms, and ways of liv- 
ng different from one another, and eſpecially 
rom thoſe of his pariſh and neighbourhood. 
But from ſixteen to one-and-twenty, which 
the ordinary time of Travelling, men are, 
ff all their lives, the leaſt ſuited to theſe im- 
provements. The firſt ſeaſon to get foreign 
nguages and form the tongue to their true 
accents, I ſhould think, ſhould be from ſeven 
d fourteen or ſixteen; and then too a tutor 
ith. them is uſeful and neceſſary, who may, 
with thoſe languages, teach them other things. 
But to put them out of their parents view at 
a great diſtance under a governor, when 
beck they think themſelves too much men to be 

governed by others, and yet have not pru- 
eace and expetience enough to govern them- 
21 1 14 ſelves; 


onfeſs travelling into foreign countries has 
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and ptide himſelf in manly vices, and think 


troul and conduct. of another; what can} 
hoped from even the moſt careful and d 


on as the enemy to his freedom? And whe 


ſame time he is both raw and unruly ? Thi 
is the ſeaſon, of all his life, that moſt requit 
the eye and authority of his parents an 
friends to govern it. The flexibleneſs of tt 
former part of man's age, not yet grown v 
to be headſtrong, makes it more governabſ 


forelight! begin a little to take place; . 
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ſelves ; what is it, but to expoſe them to 


the ee e whole life, ue 
hey have the leaſt. fence and guard agi 
them ?.. Until that . boiling boiſterous pant 
life comes in, it may be hoped the tutor my 
have ſome authority; neither the ſtubbon 
nels of age, nor the temptation or examyk 
of others, can take him from his tutor's ca 
duct until fifteen or ſixteen : but then, wha 
he begins to conſort himſelf with men, a 
thinks himſelf one; when he comes to rell 


it a ſhame to be any longer under the ca 


creet governor, when neither he has pont 
to compel, nor his pupil a diſpoſition to l 
perſuaded z but on the contrary, has the 1 
vice of warm blood and prevailing faſhiont 
hearken to, the temptations of his compu 
ons, juſt as wiſe as himſelf, rather than 
the perſuaſions of his tutor, who is now looks 


is a man ſo like to miſcarry, as when at th 


and ſafe; and in the after-part, reaſon and 


mind 


> p 1 | 1 
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mind man of his ſafety and improvement. 
The time,” therefore, I fhovld think the fu 
eſt ſot à young gentleman to de ſent. abr d 

zotd be, either When he is younger, under 


or when he is ſome years older, without a 
governor, wheri he is of age to govern him- 
elf, and make obſervations of what he finds 
in other countries worthy his notice, and 
hat might be of uſe to him after his return 
and when too, being throughly acquainted 
with the laws and faſhions, the natural and 
moral advantages and defects, of his own 
ountry, he has ſomething to exchange with 
thoſe abroad, from whoſe converſation he 
oped to reap any knowledge. | 

I confeſs, the knowledge of men is fo 
great a skill, that it is not to be expected 
young man ſhould preſently be perfect in 
it. But yet his going abroad is to little pur- 
poſe if Travelling does not ſometimes open 

is eyes, make him cautious and wary, and 
accuſtom him to look beyond the outſide ; 
and, under the inoffenſive guard of a civil 
and obliging carriage, keep himſelf free and 
ſafe in his converſation with ſtrangers and all 
fort of people, without forfeiting. their good 
opinion. He that is ſent out to Travel at the 
age, and with the thoughts, of a man de- 
fipning to improve himſelf, may get into the 
converſation and acquaintance of perſons of 
condition: where he comes ; which, though 
x | 4 


a tutor whom he might be the better for; 
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2 thing of moſt advantage to a gentlema 

enAhat go abroad under tutors, What ons 
s there» of an hundred that ever viſits ay 
perſon of quality? much leſs makes an 20 
quaintance with ſuch, from whoſe converk, 
non he may learn what is good · breeding i 
that country, and what is worth obſervatia 
in it; though from fuch perſons it is, on 
may learn more in one day, than in a yea; 
rambling from one inn to another. Nor, in- 
deed, is it to be wondered; for men of worth 
and parts will not eaſily admit the famihiariy 
of boys, who yet need the care of a tutor; 
though a young gentleman and a ſtrange; 
appearing like a man, and ſhewing a defir 
to inform himſelf in the cuſtoms, manner, 
laws, and government of the country het 
in, will find welcome aſſiſtance and enter 
tainment, amongſt the beſt and moſt know. 
ing perfons every where ; who will be read 
to receive, encourage, and countenance 20 
ingenious and inquiſitive foreigner, "pu! 
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hei AM very much at a loſs to expreſs, by 
enter. any word that occurs to me in our lan- 
now-MWuage, that which is underſtood by Indofes in 


atin. The natural diſpoſition to any parti- 

art, ſcience, profeſſion, or trade, is very 
much to be conſulted in the care of youth; 
ind ſtudied by men for their own conduct, 
hen they form to themſelves any ſcheme of 
iſe. It is wonderfully hard indeed for a 
nan to judge of his own capacity impartial- 
y: That may look great to me which may 
ppear little to another; and I may be carried 
dy fondneſs towards myſelf ſo far, as to at- 

mpt things too high for my talents and ac» 
ompliſhments, But it is not, methinks, ſo 
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very difficult a matter to make a judgemey 
of te abilities of others; ſpecially of thu 
who'"are in their infancy. My commas 
place book directs me on this occaſion 10 
mention the dawning greatneſs of Alexander, 
who, vo bay in his youth to contend fy 
1 prize in the Olympic games, anſwered, R 
would, if he had kings to run againſt hin 
Caſſius, who was one of the con ſpirata 
againſt Cælar, gave as great a ta of hi 
reniper, when in his childhood he truck 
play-fellow, the ſon of Sylla, for ſaying, h 
father was maſter of the Roman peopl; 
Scipio is reported to have anfivered, (wa 
ſome flatterers at ſupper were asking hin 
What the Romans ſhould do for a General i 
ter his death?) Take Marius.“ Marius we 
then'a very boy, and had given no inſtancy 
gf his valour; but it was vilible to Scipy 
from the manners of the youth, that he hu 
a foul formed for the attempt and executiq 
of great undertakings. 1 muſt confeſs, I hav 
very often with much ſorrow bewailed th 
mlefortune of the children of Great-Brital 
when I conſider the ignorance and undiſcers 
Ing of the generality of ſchool-maſters, Th 
boaſted m__y we talk of is but a mean Mt 
ward for the long ſervitude, the many hes 

aches and terrors, to Which our childhood! 
expoſed In going through « grammar-ſchod 
Many of tfeſe ſtupld tyrants exerciſe the 
eruelty, without any manner of nee 
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he capacities of children, or the intentiod of 
parents in their behalf. There are many, gx- 
ellent tempers which are worthy:to be nou- 
iſhed and cultivated with all poſſible diligence 
ind care, that were never deſigned to be gc- 
quainted with Ariſtotle, Tully, or Virgil; and 
here ate as many who have capacities far 
nderſtanding every word thoſe great perſons 
ave written, and yet were not born to have 
my reliſh of their writings. For want. of 
his common and obvious diſcerning, in thoſe 
ho have the care of youth, we have ſo many 
undred unaccountable creatures every 
hipped up into great ſcholars, that are or 
yer near 4 right underſtanding, and will ne- 
er arrive at it. Theſe are the ſcandal of 
etters ; and theſe are Wera the men who 
te to teach others. The ſenſe of ſhame and 
onour is enough to keep the world itſelf in 
der, without corporal puniſhment, much 
ote to traln the minds of uncorrupted and 
nnocent children, It happens, I doubt not, 
ore than once In a yeat, that a lad is chaf- 
led for « blockhead When it is good apy 
rehenſlon that makes him incapable of 
nowing What his. teacher meant, A belek 
magination very often may ſuggeſt an 
tror, Whith a lad could not have fallen 
ito, If he had been as heavy in conjeQuring 
1 his maſter in explalning: but there lu np 


ey even towardy a Wrong pen 
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of his meaning; the ſufferingt of the ſeholy 
body are to rectify the miſtakes of His mn 
I am confident; that no boy who will u. 
be allured to Letters without blows, will en 
be brought to any thing with them. A pred 
or good mind muſt neceſſarily be the wor 
for ſuch indignitiesz and it is a ſad chan 
to loſe of its virtue for the improvement 
its knowledge. No one who has gone threm 
what they call a great ſchool, but muſt 
member to have ſeen children of excelle 
and ingenuous natures, (as has afterwards g 
peared in their manhood) I ſay no man hy 
paſſed through this way of Eduratlon, bi 
muſt have ſeen an ingenuous creature, exp 
ing with ſhame, with pale looks, beſeechi 
ſorrow, and filent tears, throw up his he 
eyes, and kneel on his tender knees to 
Inexorable blockhead, to be forgiven the fil 
uantity of a word in making a Latin vert 
the child is puniſhed ; and the next day t 
commits a like crime, and fo a third, wil 
the ſame conſequence, I would faln wil 
any reaſonable man, Whether this lad, | 
the ſimplicity of his native innocence, full of 
ſhame, and capable of any lmpreſſſon from thi 
race of ſoul, was not fitter for an purpe 
in this life, than after that ſpark of virtue 
extinguiſhed in him, though he is able vi 
write twenty verſes in an evening? 
Seneca ſays, after his exalted way of talk 
ing, * As the immortal Gods never learne 
© an 
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any virtue, though they are endued with 
all that is good ; ſo there are ſome men 
who have ſo natural a propenſity to What 
they ſhould follow, that they learn it almoſt 
as ſoon as they hear it.” Plants and vege- 
ibles are cultivated into the production of 
Iver fruit, than they would yield without that 
are; and we cannot entertain hopes of 
roducing a tender conſcious ſpirit into acts 
virtue, without the ſame methods as is 
ed to cut timber, or give new thape to a 
ds eece of ſtone, \..- 

in It is wholly to this dreadful practice that 
e may atttibute a certain hardineſs and fe- 
delty, which ſome men, though liberally 
Jucated, carty about them in all their be- 
viour, ' To be bred like a gentleman, and 
uniſhed like a malefactor, muſt, as we ſee 
does, produce that IIllberal ſaucineſs which 

ve foe fametimes ln men of Letters, 
The Spartan bey who ſuffered the fax, 
hleh he, had ſtolen and hid under his coat, 
þ eat Into his bewels, I dare fay, had net 
lf the wit or petulance which we learn at 
heat ſchools among us: but the glorious 
enſo of honour, or rather fear of ſhame, 
hich he demonſtrated in that action, was 
oth all the learning in the world with» 
out it. | 2 
It is, methinks, a very melancholy conſt 
eration, that a little negligence can ſpoil us, 
ut great induſtry is necoſſary to improve * 
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The moſt excellent natures are ſoon 


ciated ; but evil ED 


ar exalted into good 5 
by nich ments e ime ing ta” 
ra, to Gary. him of e f 


to ſuffer puniſhment Ia that 11 * 
5 nce, he is brought below the exiſtept 
of « rational creature, and is in che ſtafe cht 
Del that moves on by the ad monitieh 
ſtripes, But fince this cuſtom of 7180 
1 laſh is ſuffered by the 1 
ritaln, I would revall on at b 
heavy "lads may be difini From: long 
ſooner than they are at preſent ; and not whip 
ped on to their fourteenth. or fifteenth yr 
whether they expect — progreſs from t 
or not. Let the child's capacity be forth 
with examined and he ford to ſome" mech 
nie way of life, without reſpe& to his bin 
if nature defigned him for nothing. highe! 
tet him go before he has innocently ſu 
and is debaſed into a dereliction of mind fe 
being, what it is no guilt to be, a plain min 
I would not here be ſuppoſed to have fiid 
That dur learned men ly either robe, wht 
at ſchool;- are not fil 
men of noble and liberal minds ; but I an 
fure they had been much more ſo than thy 
"age, had they never kuffered that 1 * 


bregaer, va 1 vag, . ＋ 
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felt his heavy hand; yet till. once a, monk 
at leaſt I dream of him, ſo ſtrong-anyimpre 
ſion did he make on my mind. Id is a f 
he has fully terrified me waking, who (i 
continues to haunt me ſleepipg..,1, 1 

And yet I may ſay without vanity, the 
the buſineſs of the ſchool was.: what 14 
without great difficulty ; and I was not 
markably unlucky : and yet ſuch was th 
maſter's ſeverity, that once a month, ot often 
I ſuffered as much as would have ſatisfied th 
law of the land for a Petty Larceny. 

Many a white and tender hand, which ti 
fond mother had paſſionately kiſſed a tho 
ſand and a thouſand times, have I ſen 
whipped until it was, coyered with blood 
perhaps for ſmiling, or for- going a yard ay 
a half out of a gate; or for writing an | 
for an A, or an A for an O; theſe were 
preat faults. Many a brave and noble ſpit 

as been there broken ; others have run fron 
thence, and were never heard of afterward 
It is a worthy attempt to undertake th 
cauſe of diſtreſſed youth; and it is a nou... 
piece of Knight-Errantry to enter the lil 
againſt ſo many armed pedagogues. It 
pity but we had a Set of men, polite 
their behaviour and method of teachit 
who ſhould be put into a condition, of bein 
above flattering, or fearing, the parents of tho 
they inſtruct. We might then poſſibly f 
learning become a pleaſure, and. obild | 

* 3 N 8 FE | 
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0008 -1ightiog themſelves in that which they now 
pre» hor, for coming upon ſuch hard terms to 
em. What would be ſtill a greater happi- 


els ariſing from the care of ſuch inſtructors, 
ould be, that we ſhould have no more 
nts, nor any bred to learning who had not 
10s for it. of : 


The following Letter exhibits an amiable 
contralt to the above auſtere character.] 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Iam a boy of fourteen years of age, and 
ve for this laſt year been under the tuition 
a Doctor of Divinity, From the gentle- 
an's great tenderneſs to me and friendſhip 

my father, I am very happy in learnin 
y book with pleaſure, We never leave off 
Ir diverſions any farther than to falute him 
hours of play, when he pleaſes to look 
b. It is impoſe for any of us to love 
r parents better than we do him. He 
ver gives any of us an harſh word; and 
think it the greateſt puniſhment in the 

tld, when he will not ſpeak to any of us. 
y brother and I are both together inditing 
ls letter: he is a year older than I am; but 
now ready to break his heatt, that the 
tor has not taken any notice of him theſe 
ee days. If you pleaſe to print this, he 
Il ſee it, and, we hope, taking it for my 

00 | 

K 2 bro- 
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brother's earneſt defire. to bo tar 
ney: be * i 2 nd ln. 


[The odr following Lune, W. * Kar 

written . the ſame hand] point drt 
errors in the common meihody of Edi 

tion; and preſcribe: ſuitable renedies| 
1 improvements in that important affi 
i Which requires" the utmoſt care 45 l 
15 .cernment in E atid werber n 
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LET TE * 1 
400 rs 21 ne hn 
J I R. CAME £ Iles 2 
I have a Jong! eat, with 2 oh 
impatience, that you would enlarge | 
. ordinary miſtakes ich are commit 
Education of children. I xhe — 
flattered myſelf that you would n tink 
other reſume this conſideration, becauſe 
tell us chat your 168th Paper was 
*compoſed of a few broken hints; but find 
myſelf hitherto diſappointed, I havesyer 
to ſend you my own thoughts ©n'this-{ubyx 
I I remember Pericles; in his famous. vaſ 
tion at the funeral: of thoſt Athehian) 
| . who periſhed in the/Samian expedil 
has a thought very much celebrated bi 
{ „ * SpeRtator, Vol, Il. No.,16, "| 26 1 
[| dee the two letters inſerted above. 
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ral ancient critics ; namely, © That the los 
vheh the 'commotiweulth fuffered = by thes 
l JeſtraMidii of its youth; Was like th do 
aid which the year would ſuffer by the de- 
ers eon of, the, ſpripg,, The prejudice 
anche Publ aden rom 2 wrong Edu- 
tion of;childrens,. is an evil of the ſarpe na- 
re i it in a manner ſtaryes poſterity, and 
ſrauds our country of thoſe. perſons who, 
n due care, might make an eminent fi- 
re in their ceſpectixe paſts of life. 
[ have ſeen a written by Juan Huartes, 
Spaniſh phyſician, entitled, — de In- 
ues ; wherein he lays it down as one of 
firſt poſitions, * That nothing but Nature 
can qualify a man for learning; and, that 
— a proper temperament for the par- 
ert or ſcience which he ſtudies, his 
=} and application, aſſiſted by 
maſters, wall be to no purpoſe. 
He —— e of Tully's 
, Marcus, 1027 
olich his ſon in 
deſigned him 
, ſent him to Athens: the moſt celebrated 
my at that time in the world; and where 
wy concourſe, out of the moſt - polite na- 
, could not but furniſh the young gentle- 
an with a multitude of great examples and 
idents, that might inſenſibly have inſtructed 
im in his deſigned ſtudies, He placed him 


cer the care of Cratippus, who was one of 
| 7 the 


& '4 
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the greateſt Philoſophers of the age; and, 
if all the bocks which were at that u Wh; 
written had not been ſufficient for his ule, x 
compoſed others on purpoſe for him. Na. 
withitanding all this, Hiſtory informs us thy 
Marcus proved a mere blockhead ; and the 
Nature, who it ſeems was even with the { 
for her prodigality - to the father, rende 
him incapable of improving by all the ruly 
of Eloquence, the precepts of Philoſophy 
his own endeavours, and the - moſt Wh 
fined converſation in Athens: This / authy 
therefore propoſes, that there ſhould be en 
tain Triers or Examiners appointed by the 
State, to inſpect the genius of every partie) 
lar boy, and to allot: him — part that 
moſt ſuitable to his natural talens. ea 

Plato in one of his Dialogues tells us, thi 
Socrates, who was the ſon of a mid wife, ve 
to ſay, That as his mother, though ſhe vn 
very skilſul in her ptofeſſion, could nc 
deliver a woman unleſs ſhe was firſt v 
« child ; ſo neither could he himſelf u 
. knowledge out of a- mind, where Nat | 
* had not planted it, 

Accordingly, the method- this Philoſopl 
took, of inſtructing his ſcholars by ſevere 
interrogatories or queſtions, was only be, 
ing * and bringing belt gun e eat 
to light 

The Spaniſh Doctor abore-mentions) | 
his ſpeculations _ more refined, 4 * in 
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orreſponding to it, and in which alone it 


lle, Ran de truly excellent / As to thoſe geniuſes 
Na nich may ſeem to have an equal aptitude 
U ſeveral things, he regards them as fo many 
d theffWnfiniſhed pieces of Nature, wrought off in 


gaſte. 75 . a 

There are, indeed, but very few to whom 
atare has been ſo unkind, that they are not 
zpable- of ſhining in'ſonie ſcience or other. 
There is a certain bias towards knowledge in 
ery mind; which may be ſtrengthened and 
mproved by proper applications. 


i The ſtory of Clavius is very well known : 
tic He was entered in a college of Jeſuits ; and, 
hat iter having been tried at ſeveral parts of 


eaning, was upon. the point of being diſ- 
ifſed as an hopeleſs blockhead ; until one 
f the Fathers took it into his head to make 
ſn aflay of his parts in Geometry, which it 
ems hit his genius. ſo lockily, that he after- 
ards became one of the greateſt Mathema- 
cians-of the age. It is commonly thought 
t the fagacity of the Fathers, in diſcover- 
ing the talent of a young ſtudent, has not a 
tle contributed to the figure which their Or- 

der has made in the world, - © 
How different from this manner of Edu- 
cation is that which prevails in our own coun- 
try? where nothing is more uſual than to 
Nee forty or fifty boys of ſeveral ages, tempers, 
Au and inclinations, ranged together in the ſame 
K 4 clals ; 


at every kind of wit has a particular ſeience 
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thoſe which have gone before it in nN pat 


Pot, Oratots:; and Hiſtorians alike. w 
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cduſe; employed upon theffareauthery(n 
evjeined tte lame Ne, MH er Hir 
tural genius may be, they are àHAοοο 


are all obliged to bave the fame capurity. ü 
briug in che ſame tale of Verſe, and 16 futiil 
out the -ſatne portion of Profe.* Bveryby 
is bound to have a good a memory 28''th 
Captain of the Form. To be btief, inſtal 
of adapting ſtudies to tho particular genius i 
a youth, we expect from the young wn 
that he ſhould adapt his genius to his ſtudix 
This,” I a(t ronfeſh, in v much to he 
imputed to the inſtruQor ug cd th parent u 
who vill never be brought w believe that M 
wh e not capable of performing i m,, 
his neighbour's, and chat he may not man 

bim whatever he has a mind to.. 

lf the preſent age is more laudable tha 


ticular; it is in that-generous care which! { 
veral well diſpoſod perſons have taken in ia 
Education of -peor children; and as in ihei 
charity-fchodls there is no place left for chi 
ourr- Herning fondneſs of a parent, the di 
redtors of them woold make them beneficii 
tu che Public, if they conſidered the p. 
eept which I have been ihus long ©ihculcat: n 
wy; They might eafily, by wellexaminng 

the parts of thoſe under their inſpection; 
make a juſt diſtribution of them into propel 
claſſes and diviſions ; and allot to them th, 
929 r 
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The Spartans, though they'acted with the 
ſpirit which 1 am here ſpenbing off en. 


ried it much farther than what 1 propoſe; 
e father 


among them it was not-lawful for 
to bring up his children after his own fancy 
As ſoon as they were ſeven years old, they 
were lifted in ſeveral companies, and dich 
lined by the Public. The old men wen 
ſpectators of their performances, who oſtet 
raiſed quarrels among them, and fer them i 
ſtrife with one another; that by thoſe eath 
diſcoveries they might ſee how their ſeverd 
talents lay,” and, © without any regard to thei 
lity, diſpoſe of them accordingly for th 
ice of the commonwealth” By this mean 
Sparta ſoon became the | miſtreſs of Gree 
and famous through the 'whote' world for be 
civil and military diſcipline. 
If you think- this letter deſerves a ph 
among your Speculations, I may pethan ie 
troudle you with fome other thoughts on on th 


fane' 1 


9 
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LETTER . 


1 8,1 R. Ti 4 | 
© I-ſend you, according to me y-prowiſe, ſome 
farther — — on the Education of youth; 
in which I intend to diſcuſs that famon 
queſtion, Whether the Education at a pub- 


* p;pectator, Vol. IV. No. 307. 7 
. | , 
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10 ſchool, or under Ne: is to 
be preferred ?.. ev} 1 Aren „ 
7 hs ons of the greateſt men in moſt ages 
aye been of very different opinions in this 
atter, I ſhall give a ſhott account of what 
think may be beſt urged on both ſides, anti 
erwards leave every PR to 2 
for himſelf. ſt; d 
K is certain from Soctonkes, that the Ro- 
mans thought the Education of children a 
buſineſs properly belonging to tbe parent: 
hemſelves; and Plutarch, in the life of 
Marcus Cato, tells us, that as ſoon as his ſon 
yas capable of learning, Cato would ſuffer 
o body to teach him but himſelf; though 
he had a ſervant named Chilo, who -was an 
cellent Grammerian, and who gn a 
great many other youths, 
On the contrary, the Greeks ſeemed more 
inclined to public ſchools and ſeminaries. - 
A-private Education promiles, in the firſt 
place, virtue and good breeding; a public 
ſchool, manly aſſurance, and an early know- 
ledge in the ways of the world. 
Mr. Locke, in his celebrated treatiſe of Edu- 
cation, confeſſes that there are inconveniencies 
to be feared on both fides ; © if, ſays he, I 
keep my — at home, be is in danger of 
becoming my yo ung maſter: If F ſend 
him — it is ſcarce poſſible to keep 
bim from the reigning contagion of rude- 
. . heſs and vice. He will, perhaps, be more 
« innocent 
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« innocent at home]; but more ignorant of 
« the world, and more ſheepiſh_ When be 
« comes abroad.“ However, as this learned 
author aſſerts, that virtue is much more dif. 
ficult to be obtained than knowledge of the 
world, and that vice is a more ſtubborn, u 
| ay a more dangerous, fault than ſheepiſh- 


neſs, he is altogether for a private Educs 


tion z and the more ſo, becauſe he does not 
ſee why a youth, with right management 
might not attain. the ſame aſſurance in hi 
fazer houſe, as at à public ſchool, Ty 
this end, he adviſes parents to accuſtom their 
ſons to whatever ſtrange faces come to the 
houſe ; to take them with them when the 
viſit their neighbours ; and to engage them 
in converſation with men of parts and breed: 
ing. | | | 1 

* may be objected. to this method, that 
converſation is not the only thing neceſſary, 
but that unleſs it be a converſation with ſuch s 
are in ſame meaſure their equals in parts and 
years, there can be no room for emulation, 
contention, and ſeveral of the moſt lively 
paſſtons of the mind ; which, without bein 
ſametimes moved by theſe means, may pal 
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Ind Mr. Osborn, ſpeaking ke n un Werfed 


in the ways of the world, affirms, that. the 


well laying and tartying on of u 'defifefi” to 
rob an cee win 0 a youth lh | 
to caution, ſecrecy, and circumſpection, th 
fits him for matters of greater importance,” 7 
In ſhort, a private Education ſeems c 

moſt natural method for the forming of a M. 
twous man; a public Education fot making 
a man of buſineſs, * The firſt would furn 

out a good ſubject ſor Plato's republic; the 
latter a member fot a Community over- run 
with artifice and cotrup tig. 


11 muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 4 per, 


fon at the head of a public ſchool has ſonſe- 
times ſo many boys under his direction, that 
it is impoſſible he ſhould extend a due pro- 
portion of his care to each of them. This is 
owever, in reality, the fault of the age; in 
which we often ſee twenty parents, who, 
though each expects his ſon ſfiould be made 
a ſcholar, are not contented altogether tb 
make it worth while for any man of a libe- 
ral Education, to take upon him the care of 
their inſtrution, St ms po 
In our great ſchools, indeed, this fault Has 
been of late years re&ified ; ſo that we have 
at preſent not only ingenlous men för the 
chief maſters, but ſuch as have proper uſhers 
and aſſiſtants under them. I muſt Tievet- 
theleſs own, that, for want of the fame en- 
couragement in the country, we have many 
a 
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a promiſing genius ſpoiled and aboſed i in that 


little ſeminaries. 

'Þ am the more inclined: to this opinion 
having myſelf experienced the uſage of tw 
rural ' maſters, each of them very unfit fx 
the truſt they took upon them to diſcharge 


my parts, though none of the weakeſt, coul 
endure; and uſed me barbaroufly, for na 
performing impoſſibilities. The latter wasd 
quite another temper; and à boy who woulj 
run upon his errands, waſh" his coffee · po 
or ring the bell, might have as little conver: 
ſation with any of the Claſſics as he thougb 
fit. I have known-a lad of this place excule||M 
kis exerciſe for aſſiſting the cook-maid ; and 
remember a neighbouring gentleman's n 
was among us five years, moſt of which 
time he employed in airing and watering or? 
maſter's gray pad. I ſcorned to compound 
for my faults, by doing any of theſe elegan 
offices ; and was accordingly the beſt ſcholar, 
and the worſt uſed, of any boy in the ſchool. * 
I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with an ad- 
vantage mentioned by Quintilian, as accom 
panying « a public way ot 1 which 
have not yet taken notice of; namely, that 
we very often contract ſuch four Oh a 
ſchool, as are a ſervice to us all the follow 
1 parts of our lives. 
ſhall give you, under this head, a ſtor * 
ven 
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char ey well known ta ſeverel petſont, and 

| hich you may depend upon ag a real.truth, 
ion, Every one, whe.is, acquainted with Weſt- 
"wo vinſter-ſchool, knows that there is a curtain 
t ich uſed to be drawn acroſs the room, to 
arg parate the upper ſchool from the lower. 
tha youth happened, by ſome miſchance, to 


ear the above-mentioned. curtain: the ſeve- 
ity of, the maſter was too well known, for 
ze criminal to expect, any pardon for ſuch 


WAS 

a fault; ſo that the boy, who was of 4 meek 
e- po mper, was terrified. to death at the thoughts 
om his appearance, when his friend, who fat 


ext to him, bade him be of good cheer, for 
at he woulg take the, fault on; himſelf. He 
ept his word accordingly. As ſoon as they 
rere grown up to be men, the Civil war 
oke out, in which our two friends took the 
ppoſite . ſides ; one of them followed the 
acliament, the other the royal party. 

legat As their tempers were different, the youth 
hols pho had, torn the curtain endeavoured to 
Chod e himſelf on the civil liſt; and the other, 
rho had borne the blame of it, on the mili- 
ary: The firſt ſucceeded fo well, that he 
hich as in 2 ſhort time made a judge under the 


chu otector. The other was engaged in the 
45 1 R of Penruddock and Grove 
ollow Wl the eſt. 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, I need not ac 


aint you with the event of that undertak- 
hg... Every. one knows that the royal patty 
as routed, and all the heads of them, among 
| whom 
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whom was the eurtain-champion, imprifan 
at Exeter. It happened to be his friend 

at that time to go the weſtern circuit: t 
trial of the rebels, as they were then call, 
was very ſhort, and nothing now remain 
but to paſs ſentence on them; when | 
judge hearing the name of his old friend, u 
obſerving his face more attentively, which| 
had not ſeen for many years, asked him, 
he was not formerly a Weſtminſter-ſcholx 
By the anſwer, he was ſoon convinced d 
it was his former generous friend ; and, wi 
out ſaying any thing more at that time, ma 
the beſt of his way to London, where en 
ploying all his power and intereſt with . 
rotector, he ſaved his friend from the 
of his unhappy aſſociates. 
The gentleman, whoſe life was thus p 
ſerved by the gratitude of his ſchool-felloy 
was afterwards the father of a ſon whom| 
lived to ſee promoted in the church, u 
who ſtill deſervedly fills one of the hight 
ſtations in it. * 


LETTER Il. 


SIR, 


You may pleaſe to remember that, in uf 
laſt letter, I gave the beſt reaſons that cc 


be urged in favour of a private or pul 


F * Spectator, Vol. IV, No. 313 X. Ed bh 
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* on the w ole it, ma erhaps 
nd'; ws 1 ASL 1 fer f Riffs 8 
dats | A ;, th ug! Tame I. cotf. 
ſed that virtue, 105 e bẽ Sor Prüf 
pal cu, Mas more uſally acured in the 
Umer,, WP 


1 intend a in this teen to offi 


_ i: methods, by which I conceive boys might 
him J mage. to improve in Virtue, as they advance 
Letters. 


T know, that i 0 moſt of our public fchiools 
dee pyniſhed and diſcouraged, wheneyer 


js. bund. gut; but this is far from bein 
ſejent. unleſs duft "youth are at-the' ſa 
me taught. to . a right judgement᷑ of 
inge, and tk no E is properly: virtue 
To this end, wh never they read the lives 
ps ations of ſuch. men as have beeñ famous 
heir generation, it ſhould not be thought 
ough to make. them barely undetftand fo 
any Greek or Latin ſentences ;' but © they 
ould be asked their opinion of ſuch an 20 
on or ſaying, and obliged to give their ry 
dns why they take it to be good dr ba 
Jy this means they would inſenſibly arrive at 
roper notions of courage, temperance, ho- 
our, and juſtice. 
There muſt be great care taken, how the 
ample. df: any: particular perſon is recom- 
ded to: them in grels ;- inſtead of which 
ey; ouphts to be twght.. wherein uch. a 
an, „ thoygh, SS ip 0 tome. reſpects, was 
85 A 
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weak and faulty in others. For want of thi 
caution, a boy is often ſo dazled with the 
luſtre of a great character, that he confound 
its beauties with its blemiſhes, and loch 
even upon the faulty parts of it with an ey 
of admiration. | 5 

I have often wondered how Alexander 
who was naturally of a generous and merc 
ful diſpoſition, came to be guilty of ſo ba: 
barous an action as that of dragging the g 
vernor of a town after his chariot. I knoy 
this is generally aſcribed to his paſſion 
Homer; but I lately met with a paſſage i 
Plutarch, which, if I am not much miſtake 
ſtill gives us a clearer light into the motivesd 
this action. Plutarch tells us that Alexandz 
in his youth had a maſter named Lyſimachu 
who, though he was a man deſtitute of 4 
politeneſs, ingratiated himſelf both with Ph 
lip and his pupil; and became the fecon 
man at court by calling the king Peleus, ti 
prince Achilles, and himſelf Phoenix. It 
no wonder if Alexander, havinz been thi 
uſed not only to admire but to . 
les, ſhould think it glorious to imitate hut 
in this piece of cruelty and extravagance. 

To carry this thought yet farther ; I 
ſubmit it to your conſideration, whether 
ſtead of a theme or copy of verſes, whi 
are the aſual Exerciſes (as they are called 
the ſchool-phraſe) it would not be more pr 
per, that a boy ſhould be tasked, once 
3 a twid 
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© when you may be happy in the enjoym 
of lawful pleaſures. How ſcandalous, { 
© he, is the character of Trebonius, who 
© lately caught in bed with another n 
* wife? To illuſtrate the force of this: 
thod, the Poet adds, That as a headſt 
patient, who will not at firſt follow his g 
© lician's preſcriptions, grows orderly 
© he hears that his neighbours die all a 
© him; ſo youth is often frighted from n 
© by hearing the ill report it; brings u 
© others.” | 
Xenophon's ſchools of equity, in his| 
of Cyrus the Great, are ſufficiently fam 
He tells us, that the Perſian children wm 
to ſchool, and employed their time 280 
gently in learning the principles of juſtice 
ſobriety, as the youth in other countries 
to acquire the moſt difficult arts and ſcien 
their governors ſpent moſt part of the dy 
hearing their mutual accufations one agu 
another, whether for violence, cheating, 
der, or ingratitude ; and taught them 
to give judgement againft thoſe, who nt 
found to be any ways guilty of theſe crin 
I omit the ſtory of the long and ſhort u 
for which Cyrus himſelf was puniſhed, 
caſe equally known with any in Littleton, 
The method, which Apuleius tells us! 
Indian Gymnoſophiſts took to educate ti 
diſciples, is ſtill more curious and remark 


His words are as follow: When their « 
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ner is ready, before it is ſerved up, the 
maſters enquire of every particular ſcholar 
how he has employed his time fince ſun- 
riſing ; ſome of them anſwer, that having 
been choſen as arbiters between two per- 
ſons, they have compoſed their differences 
nd made them friends; ſome, that they 
ave been executing the orders of their pa- 
rents; and others, thatthey have either found 
out ſomething new by their own applica- 
tion, or learned it from the inſtructions of 
their fellows : But if there happens to be 
any one among them, who cannot make 
It appear that he has employed the morn- 
ing to advantage, he is immediately ex- 
cluded from the company, and obliged ta 
work while the reſt are at dinner. 

It is not impoſſible, that from theſe ſe- 
ral ways of producing virtue in the minds 
boys, ſome general method might be in- 
nted, What I would endeavour to incul- 
te is, that our youth cannot be too ſoon 
ught the principles of virtue; ſeeing the 
ſt impreſſions which are made on the mind 
ealways the ſtrongeſt. 

The Archbiſhop of Cambray makes Tele- 
xchus ſay, that though he was young in 
ars, he was old in the art of knowing how 
keep his own and his friends ſecrets. 
hen my father, ſays the prince, went to 
e ſiege of Troy, he took me on his knees; 
id, after having embraced and bleſſed me, 
L 3 as 
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as he was ſurrounded by all the nobles of man 
Ithaca, O my friends, ſays he, into your tong 
hands I commit the Education of my ſon; Never 
it. you ever loved his father, ſhew it in your {Wagrec 
© care towards him; but above all, do nu have 
* omit to form him juſt, ſincere, and faith. ¶ ſerrir 
ful in keeping a ſecret.” Theſe words of mans 
my father, ſays Telemachus, were continu. men, 
ally repeated to me by his friends in his al- ¶ the i: 
ſence ; who made no ſcruple of communi. ¶ Eree 
cating to me their uneaſineſs to ſee my mo- 
ther ſurrounded with lovers, and the mes. 
ſures they deſigned to take on that occafi, 
He adds, that he was ſo raviſhed at beiny 


thus treated like a man, and at the con . It 
dence repoſed in him, that he never on ter u 
abuſed it; nor could all the infinuations HA! 
his father's rivals ever get him to betray wh ncula 
was committed to him under the ſeal of .be an 
crecy. in or 
There is hardly any virtue, which a h virtue 
might not thus learn by practice and example whict 
I have heard of a good man who uſed, Wa rig} 
ertain times, to give his ſcholars ſix-pence to ma 
piece, that they might tell him the next cl Th 
how they had employed it. The third pa either 
was always to be laid out in charity; and eve nion 
boy was blamed or commended, as he cou folituc 
make it appear he had choſen a fit object. Mlto an 
In ſhort, nothing is more wanting to o nich ! 


public ſcheols, than that the maſters of the 
ſhould uſe the fame care in faſhioning tit 
Man 
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manners of their ſcholars, as in forming their 


agreeing with Mr. Locke, that a man muſt 
have a ſtrange value for words, when (pre- 


b. berring the languages of the Greeks and Ro- 


of mans to that which made them ſuch brave 
u. men) he can think it worth while to hazard 
che innocence and virtue of his ſon for a little 
Creek and Latin, * | 


0- 
1 DET FER IV.- 
MN; | 

no S.I RX, 


i- 1 take the liberty to ſend you a fourth let- 
ter upon_ the Education of youth. In my 
ve You my thoughts about ſome par- 
„which I conceived it might not 
be amiſs to mix with their uſual exerciſes, 
in order to give them an early ſeaſoning of 
virtue; I ſhall in this propoſe ſome others, 
which I fancy might contribute to give them 
a right turn for the world, and enable them 
to make their way in it, | 
The deſign of learning is, as I take it, 
"I either to render a man an agreeable compa- 
non to himſclf, and teach him to ſupport 
1 ſolitude with pleaſure ; or, if he is not born 
to an eſtate, to ſupply that defect, and fur- 
aich him with the means of acquiring one, 


1 Spectator, Vol. V. No. 337 


In L 4 A 


tongues to the learned languages. Where- 
n: Mever the former is omitted, I cannot help 
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A perſon, who applies himſelf to learning 
with the firſt of theſe views, may be aid 
to ſtudy for ornament ; as he who pro- 
poſes to himſelf the ſecond, properly ſtudie 
for uſe, The one does it to raiſe himſelf ; 
fortune, the other to ſet off that which he 
already poſſeſſed of. But as far the greate 

art of mankind are included in the latte 
claſs, I ſhall only propoſe ſome method 
at preſent for the ſervice of ſuch, who ex. 
pect to advance themſelves in the world by 
their learning. In order to this, I ſhall pre 
miſe, that many more eſtates have been a 
quired by little accompliſhments than by es. 
traordinary ones; thoſe qualities which mak: 
the greateſt figure in the eye of the wollt 
not being always the moſt uſeful in then. 
ſelves, or the moſt advantageous to thei 
owners. 

The poſts which require men of ſhining 
and uncommon parts to diſcharge them art 
ſo very few, that many a great Genius goes out 
of the world without ever having had an op 
portunity to exert himſelf z whereas perſonl 
of ordinary endowments meet with occaſion 
fitted to their parts and capacities every day, 
in the common occurrences of life, 

I am acquainted with two perſons wht 
were formerly ſchool-fellows, and have bee 
good friends ever ſince. One of them wa 
not only thought an impenetrable blockheadſe 


at ſchool, but ſtill maintained his reputation 
| at 
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t the Univerſity ; the other was the pride of 
is maſter, and the moſt celebrated perſon 
a the college of which he was a member. 
he man of genius is at preſent buried in a 
ountry parſonage of eight-ſcore pounds a year ; 
hile the other, with the bare abilities of a 


ommon ſcrivener, has got an eſtate of above 


n hundred thouſand pounds. 

I fancy, from what I have ſaid, it will al- 
oft appear a doubtful caſe to many a weal- 
hy citizen, whether or no he ought to wiſh 
is fon ſhould be a great Genius ; but this I 
m ſure of, that nothing is more abſurd than 
0 give à lad the Education of one, whom 
ature has not favoured with any particular 
arks of diſtinction. 

The fault therefore of our grammar-ſchools 
„ that every boy is puſhed on to works of 
zenlus; Whereas it would be far more advan- 
wgeous for the greateſt part of them, to be 
wght ſuch little practical arts and ſciences 
1s do not require any great ſhare of parts to 
de maſter of them, and yet may come often 
nto play during the courſe of a man's life, 

Such are all the parts of practical Geome- 
ry, I have known a man contract a friend- 

a with a miniſter of ſtate, upon cutting a 
dial in his window; and remember a clergy- 
man, who got one of the beſt benefices in 
be Weſt of England by ſetting a country 
gentleman's affairs in ſome method, and giv- 


While 


ing him an exact ſurvey of his eſtate. 


*33 
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While I am upon this ſubject, I canna{Winto 
forbear mentioning a particular which is of her 
uſe in Wery ſtation of life, and which me \ 
thinks every maſter ſhould teach his ſcholars, MWhav 
I mean the writing of Engliſh Letters. To br 
this end, inſtead of perplexing them with {MWthir 
Latin epiſtles, themes, and verſes, there might end 
be u punctual correſpondence eſtabliſhed fine 
tween two boys z who might act in any Im- cart 
ginary parts of buſineſs, or be allowed fome{Waſſe 
times to give a range to their own fancie, eat 
and communicate to each other whatever Mit w 
trifles they thought fit, provided neither Mintre 


them ever failed at the appointed time to u- 1 
{wer his correſpondent's letter. thou 
I believe I may venture to affirm, that t hav: 
generality of boys would find themſelves mo the 
advantaged by this cuſtom, when they com com 
to be men, than by all the Greek and Lau in ſc 
their maſters can teach them in ſeven o«Mfrſt 
eight years. guiſ 
The want of it is very viſible in mam 1 
learned perſons, who} while they are admi . theſ 
ing the ſtyles of Demoſthenes or Cicero, wan whi 
phraſes to expreſs themſelves on the molt] vert 
common occaſions. ] have ſeen a letter fro then 
one of theſe Latin orators, which would har: with 
been deſervedly laughed at by a common 4 1 
attorney, oblig 
Under this head of writing, I cannot omit cora 
accompts and ſhort-hand ; which are learned trad 
with liitle pains, and very properly com my 


Inte 
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not Minto the number of ſuch Arts as I have been 
of Where recommending. | 

nM You muſt doubtleſs, Sir, obſerve, that I 
have hicherto'chiefly infiſted upon theſe things 
To MWtor ſuch boys, as do not appear to have any 
thing extraordinary in their natural talents, 
and conſequently are not qualified for the 
finer parts of — yet I believe I might 
carry this matter ſtill farther, and venture to 
aſſert that a lad of genius has ſometimes oc» 
caſion for theſe little acquirements, to be as 
it were the fore-runners of his parts, and to 
introduce him into the world, 

Hiſtory is full of examples of perſons, who, 
though they have had the largeſt abilities, 
have been obliged to inſinuate themſelves into 
the favour of great men by theſe trivial ac- 
compliſhments ; as the complete gentleman, 
in ſome of our modern comedies, makes his 
firſt advances to his miſtreſs under the diſ- 
guiſe of a painter, or a dancing-maſter, 

The —— is, that in a lad of genius 
theſe are only ſo many accompliſhments, 
which in another are eſſentials; the one di- 
verts himſelf with them, the other works at 
them. In ſhort, I look upon a great Genius, 
with theſe little additions, in the ſame light 
as I regard the Grand Seignior ; who is 
obliged, by an expreſs command in the Al- 
coran, to learn and practiſe ſome handicraft 
trade. Though I need not to have gone for 
my inſtance farther than Germany, — 

i veral 
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ſeveral Emperors have voluntarily done the 
ſame thing. Leopold the Laſt worked in 
wocd; and I have heard, there are ſever 
handicraft works of his making to be ſeen x 
Vienna ſo neatly turned, that the beſt joing: 
in Europe might ſafely own them without 
any diſgrace to his profeſſion, 

1 would not be thought, by any thing! 
have ſaid, to be againſt improving a boy 
genius to the utmoſt pitch it can be carried, 
What I would endeavour to ſhew in this E. 
ſay, is, that there may be methods taken ty 
make learning advantageous even to th: 
meaneſt capacities.“ 


As I walked the other day in a fine gar. 
den, and obſerved the great variety of im. 
provements in plants and flowers beyond 
what they otherwiſe would have been, I ws 
naturally led into a reflection upon the ad: 
vantages of Education, or modern culture; 
how many good qualities in the mind ar: 
loſt, for want of the like due care in nurſing 
and skilfully managing them; how many 
virtues are choked, by the multitude d 
weeds which are ſuffered to grow among 
them ; how excellent parts are often ſtarved 
and uſeleſs, by being planted in a wrong 
ſoil; and how very ſeldom theſe mori 


Spectator, Vol. V. No. 353. X. 
| ſeeds 
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ſeeds produce the noble fruits which might 
be expected from them, by a negleR of pro- 
per manuring, neceſſary pruning, and an art- 
ful mana 
and firſt ſpring of life. Theſe obvious ſpecu- 


there is a fort of vegetable principle in the 
mind of every man when he comes into the 
world, In infants the ſeeds lie buried and 
undiſcovered, until after a while they ſprout 
forth in a kind of rational Leaves, which are 
Words; and in due ſeaſon the Flowers begin 
to appear in variety of beautiful colours, and 
all the gay pictures of youthful fancy and 
imagination; at laſt the Fruit knits and is 
formed, which is green perhaps firſt, and 
ſour, unpleaſant to the taſte, and not fit to be 
gathered; until ripened by due care and a 

plication, it diſcovers itſelf in all the noble pro- 
ductions of Philoſophy, Mathematics, cloſe 
reaſoning, and handſome argumentation : 
And tbeſe Fruits, when they arrive at juſt 


moſt vigorous nouriſhment to the. minds of 
men. I reflected farther on the intellectual 
Leaves before- mentioned, and found almoſt 
as great a variety among them as in the ve- 
getable world. I could eaſily obſerve the 
imooth ſhining Italian Leaves; the nimble 
French Aſpen, always in motion; the Greek 
and Latin Ever-greens ; the Spaniſh Myrtle, 
the Engliſh Oak, the Scotch Thiſtle, the Iriſh 

Sham-- 


ment of our tender inclinations. 


lations made me at length conclude, that 


maturity, and are of a good kind, afford the 
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. ſmell, or ſometimes an unpleaſant one. The 


Shambrogue, the prickly German and Dutch 
a vaſt number of Exotics imported from Afi, 
Africa, and America, I ſaw ſeveral bart 


were fragrant and well-ſhaped, of others il. 
. ſcented and irregular. I wondered at a ft 
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Holly, the Poliſh and Ruſſian Nettle, beſide 


lants, which bore only leaves, without ary 
— of flower or fruit: the leaves of ſony 


of old whimſical Botaniſts, who ſpent thei 
whole lives in the contemplation of ſome w. 
thered Ægyptian, Coptic, Armenian, or Chi. 
neſe Leaves; while others made it their bo- 
ſineſs to colle& in voluminous: herbals all the 
ſeveral leaves of ſome one tree. The flowen 
afford a moſt diverting entertainment, in: 
wonderful variety of figures, colours ant 
ſcents ; however, moſt of them withere 
ſoon, or at beſt are but Annuals. Some pre 
feſſed Floriſts make them theit conſtant ſtudj 
and employment, and deſpiſe all fruit; and 
now and then a few fanciful people ſpend al 
their time in the cultivation of a ſingle tulip, 
or a carnation : but the moſt agreeable 
amuſement ſeems to be the well-chooſing 
mixing,--and binding together theſe flower 
in pleaſing noſegays to preſent to ladies. The 
ſcent of Italian flowers is obſerved, like their 
other perfumes, to be too ſtrong, and to hut 
the brain; that of the French with glaring, 
gaudy colours, yet faint and languid ; Ger- 
man and Northern flowers have little or no 


An- 
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Ancients had a ſecret to give a laſting beauty, 
olour, and ſweetneſs to ſome of their choice 
lowers, Which flouriſh to this day, and 
hich few of the moderns can effect. Theſe 
re becoming enough and agreeable in their 
eaſon, and do often handſomely. adorn an 
ntertainment; but an over-fandneſs of them 
eems to be a diteaſe. It rarely happens to 
nd a plant vigorous enough, to have (like 
n —. at once beautiful ſhining 
eaves, fragrant flowers, and delicious nou- 
iſhing fruit.“ 


I conſider a human ſoul without Educa- 
jon, like marble in the quarry ; which ſhews 
one of its inherent beauties, until the skill 
ff the poliſher fetches out the colours, makes 
he ſurface ſhine, and diſcovers every orna- 
dental cloud, ſpot, and vein that runs through 
he body of it, Education, after the ſame 
anner, when it works upon a noble mind, 
Iraws out to view every latent virtue and 
perfection, which, without ſuch helps, are 
ever able to make their appearance, 

If my reader will give me leave to change 
he alluſion ſo ſoon upon him, I ſhall make 
ſe of the ſame inſtance, to illuſtrate the force 
ff Education, which Ariſtotle has brought 
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lenneſs and deſpair. 


American plantations ; who can forbear a 
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to explain his doctrine of Subſtantial Form = 
when he tells us, That a ſtatue lies hid in | 
block of marble, and that the art of the ſt 
tuary only clears away the ſuperfluous matte; 
and removes the rubbiſh, The figure is j 
the ſtone ; the ſculptor only finds it. Why 
ſculpture is to a block of marble, Educataſ nan 
is to an human ſoul. The philoſopher, th 
ſaint, or the hero; the wiſe, the good, oi. 
the great man; very often lie hid and ca 
cealed in a Plebeian, which a proper Educ 
tion might have diſ-interred, and have brougt 
to light, I am therefore much delights 
with reading the accounts of ſavage nation 
and with contemplating thoſe virtues whid 
are wild and uncultivated ; to ſee couray 
exerting itſelf in fierceneſs, reſolution in d 
ſtinacy, wiſdom in cunning, patience in ſuſW.v.. 


Men's paſſions operate variouſly, and 3 
pear in different kinds of actions, accordingie:(o; 
as they are more or leſs rectified and ſwae 
by reaſon. When one hears of Negroes, ub 
upon the death of their maſters, or up 
changing their ſervice, hang themſelves upd 
the next tree, as it frequently happens in on « 


miring their fidelity, though it exprefles itie 
in ſo dreadful a manner? What might lh 
that ſavage greatneſs of ſoul, which appe: 
in theſe poor wretches on many f | 

rale 
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raiſed to, were it rightly cultivated ? and what 
olour of excuſe can there; be for the con- 
empt, with which we treat this part of our 
pecies ? that we ſhould not put them upon 
he common foot of humanity ; that we 
ould only ſet an inſignificant fine upon the 
an who murders them ; nay, that we ſhould, 
3s much as in us lies, cut them off from the 
roſpects of happineſs in another world as 
ell as in this, and deny them that which 


no it? | T9 5 205 
Since I am engaged on this. ſubſect, I can- 
jot forbear mentioning a ſtory which I have 
ately heard, and which is ſo well atteſted 
hat I have no manner, of reaſon to ſuſpect 
be truth of it. I may call it a kind of wild 
agedy, that paſſed about twelve years ago 
St. Chriſtopher's, one of our Britiſh Lee- 
ard Iſlands. | The negroes, who were the 
ſons concerned in it, were all of them the 
wes of a gentleman who is now in England, 
This gentleman, among his negroes, had 
young woman, who was looked upon as 
molt extraordinary Beauty by thoſe of her 
wn complexion. He had at the ſame time 
o young fellows, who were likewiſe ne- 


hich they bore to one another. It unfor- 
nately happened, that both of them fell in 
ve with the female negro above-mention- 
my 


ve look upon as the proper means for attain- 


Nees and ſlaves, remarkable for the come- 
neſs of their perſons, and for the friendſhip. 


„ 
* 
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ed who would have been very glad to hay Iny 
taken either ot them for her husband, pro. 


vided they could agree between themſelye Fr 
which ſhould be the man. But they wen ſe 
| both fo paſſionately in love with her, th the 
neither of them could think of giving her wing 
to his rival; and at the ſame time were el 


true to one another, that neither of then 
would think of gaining her without his friendi 
conſent. The torments of theſe two lone 
were the diſcourſe of the family to whidegu 
they belonged ; who could not forbear c. 
ſerving the ſtrange complications of paſſion 
which perplexed the hearts of the poor 
groes, that often dropped expreſſions of rod. 
uneaſineſs they underwent, and how impe 
ſible it was for either of them ever to 
happy. | 

After a long ſtruggle between love 
ſriendſhip, truth and jealouſy, they one d 
took a walk together into a wood, carryil 
their miſtreſs along with them; where, akt 
abundance of lamontations, they ſtabbed ht 
to the heart, of which ſhe immediately dit 
A ſlave, who was at his work not far frat 
the place where this aſtoniſhing piece of cn 
elty was committed, hearing the ſhrieks 
the dying perſon, ran to ſee what was tl 
occaſion of them. He there diſcovered ti 
woman lying dead upon the ground, wi 
the two negroes one on each fide of her, killirnes u. 
the dead corpſe, weeping over it, and bei his li 
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«MM ing their breaſts in the utmoſt agonies of grief 
.ind deſpair, He immediately ran to the 
«Ml Engliſh family with the news of what he had 
cen; who upon coming to the place ſaw 
ume woman dead, and the two negroes expir- 
ing by her with wounds they had given them- 
ſelves. 

We ſee in this amazing inſtance of barba- 
rity what ſtrange diſorders are bred in the 
minds of thoſe men, whoſe paſſions are not 
egulated by virtue, and diſciplined by reaſon. 
hough the action which I have recited is in 
(elf full of guilt and horror, it proceeded 
rom a temper of mind which might have 
roduced very noble fruits, had it been in- 
ormed and guided by a ſuitable Education. 

It is therefore an unſpeakable bleſſing to be 
horn in thoſe parts of the world, where wiſ- 
om and knowledge flouriſh ; though it muſt 
e confeſſed, there are, even in theſe parts, 
veral poor uninſtructed perſons, who are 


aut little above the inhabitants of thoſe na- 
ons of which I have been here ſpeaking ; 
dei thoſe who have had the advantages of a 
fro ore liberal Education riſe above one ano- 
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er by ſeveral different degrees of perfection. 
or to return to our ſtatue in the block of 
tarble ; we ſee it ſometimes only begun to 
chipped, ſometimes rough-hewn, and but 
t sketched into an human figure; ſome- 
es we ſee the man appearing diſtinctly in 
his limbs and features; fometimes we find: 
M 2 the 
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the figure wrought up to a great eleganey; 
but ſeldom meet with any, to which the hand 
of a Phidias or Praxiteles could not give ſe- 
veral nice touches and finiſhings. 

Diſcoui ſe of morality, and reflexions upon 
human nature, are the beſt means we can 
make uſe of to improve our minds, and gain 
a true knowledge of ourſelves z and conſe 
quently to recover our ſouls out of the vice, 
ignorance, and prejudice, which naturally 
cleave to them, I have all along profeſſed 
myſelf in this Paper a promoter of theſe geit 
ends; and I flatter myſelf that I ds, trom 
day to day, contribute ſomething to the po. 
liſhing of men's minds; at leaſt my deſign j 
laudable, whatever the execution may be. [ 
muſt conſeſs, I am not à little encouraged in 
it by many letters *, which J receive from 
unknown hands, in approbation of my ei- 
deavours. F | 


Learning uſually does but improve in u 
what Nature endowed us with T. He tha 
wants good ſenſe is unhappy in having it; to 


. * See the preceding Letters, numbered I. II. III. 
of which the ingenious Mr. Budgel was the author. 

+ Spectator, Vol. III. No. 215. C. 

+ Horace, as appears by the following paſſage, ib d 
the ſame opinion: 
Dacirina- vim promovet inſitam; 
Regtique cultus petera roborant, Hor, Lib. IV. Od. I 
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he has thereby more ways of expoſing him- 
ſelf; and he that has ſenſe knows that learn- 
ing is not knowledge, but rather the art of 
uſing it nn 
I took much delight in turning over a 
bundle of Letters, which a gentleman's ſteward 
in the country had ſent me ſome time ago, 
This parcel is a collection of Letters, written 
by the children of the family to which he 
belongs, to their father ; and contain all the 
little paſſages of their lives, and the new ideas 
they received as their years advanced, There 
sin them an account of their diverſions as wall 
as their exerciſes; and what I thought very 
remarkable is, that two ſons of the family, 
who now make conſiderable figures in the 
in Wworld, gave omens of that ſort of character 
on which they now bear, in the firſt rudimc ts 
en» of thought which they ſhew in their letters. 
Were one to point out a method of Education, 
one could not, methinks, frame one more 
pleaſing or improving than this ; where the 
u children get an habit of communiceting 
thaMtheir thoughts and inclinations to their beſt 
fend, with ſo much freedom, that he can 
form ſchemes for their future life and con- 
. MI, from an obſervation of their tempers ; 
and by that means be early enough in chooſ- 
ng their way of life, to make them forward 
in ſome art or ſcience at an age, when others 
nave not determined what profeſſion to follow. 
* Tatler, Vol. II. No. 58. 
M 3 As 
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As to the perſons concerned in this packet 
I am ſpeaking -of, they have given preat 
proofs of the force of this conduct of their 


and manners. The elder, who is a ſcholat, 
ſhewed from his infancy a propenſity to po- 
lite ſtudies, and has made a ſuitable progreſ 
in literature; but his learning is ſo well we 
ven into his mind, that from the impreſſions 
of it he ſeems rather to have contracted an 
habit of life, than manner of diſcourſe. Ty 
his books he ſeems to owe a good ceconomy 
in his affairs, and a complacency in his mas 
2 though in others, that way of Educa 
tion has commonly a quite different effed, 
The epiſtles of the other ſon are full of a 
counts of what he thought moſt remarkabl 
in his reading: He ſends his father, u 
news, the laſt noble ſtory he had read. ſt 
obſerve he is particularly touched with i i 
conduct of Codrus; who plotted his o 1 
death, becauſe the oracle had ſaid, If he wen in 
not killed, the enemy ſhould prevail over h w 
country, Many other incidents in his lil 
letters give omens of a ſoul capable of gene 
rous undertakings z and what makes it tht 
more particular is, that this gentleman hat 
in the preſent war “ the honour and happi 
neſs of doing an action, for which only | 
was worth cominpFinto the world, Thel 
ſather is the moſt intimate friend they have 


* This was written in the yeur 1710. 
* ani 
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ket and they always conſult him rather than any 
ten other, when any error has happened in their 
heir MW conduct through youth and inadvertency, 
lives MW The behaviour of this gentleman to his ſons 
lar, has made his life paſs away with the plea- 
po- ſures of a fecond youth: for as the vexations 
wel which men receive from their children haſten 
wo- che approach of age, and double the force 
ions MY of years; fo the comforts which they reap 
d n from them are balm to all other ſorrows, 
To and diſappoint the injuries of time. Parents 
om of children repeat their lives in their off- 
nan. ſpring; and their concern for them is fo 
cr near, that they feel all their ſufferings and 
Fed, enjoy ments, as much as if they regarded their 
on proper perſons, * 


u The following letter, ſays Mr. Bicker- 
|, I ſtaff, has laid before me many great and 
tee manifeſt evils in the world of Letters, which 
on 1 had over-looked ; and it will require no 
' ſmall care and application to amend errors 
which are become ſo univerſal, The af- 
laue fectation of politeneſs is expoſed in this 
ene epiſtle with a great deal of wit and diſ- 
ie cernment,” 

hat 


app [The abuſes mentioned in this letter, 
ly WE which was written in 1710, till prevail 
The ⸗mong us in ſome degree; and I have en- 


ave 
* Tatler, Vol. III. No. 189. 
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deavoured to remedy it in the OR RI. an 
TIONs, &c. at the end of this book, T pa 
ingenious author will add weight, by his a. gn 
thority, to what I have there advanced g lil 
this ſubject ; which is a ſafficient excuſe (MY ſev 
inſerting this epiſtle. | „R wo 
| | yol 

SIR, Mg n of 
There are ſome abuſes among us of griff - 

+ conſequence ; theſe are the deplorable iguo 5 
rance that for ſome years has reigned amoꝶ ary 


our Engliſh writers, the great depravity of ou * 
taſte, and the continual corruption of ou J 
ſtyle. I ſay nothing of thoſe who handle pa. 
ticular ſciences, Divinity, Law, Phyſic, and the | 
like; I mean the traders in Hiſtory, Politicy 


and the Belles Lettres; together with thoſe h - 
whom books are not tranſlated, but Don * 
out of French, Latin, or other language, * 


and made Engliſh. I cannot but obſerve u 
you that, until of late years, a Grub-ſtret 
book was always bound in ſheep-skin, with 
ſuitable print and paper, the price never abort 
a ſhilling, and taken off wholly by com- 
mon tradeſmen or country pedlars : but nov 
they appear in all ſizes and ſhapes, and in 
all places; they are handed about from lap: 
falls in every coffee-houſe to perſons of qut 
lity, are ſhewn in Weſtminſter-hall and the 
court of Requeſts. You may ſee them gil 


* Sec Chap. VIII. of Orthography. 
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and in royal' paper of five or' ſix hundred 
pages, — rated accordingly, I would en- 


liſh books publiſhed, within the compaſs of 
ſeven years paſt, which at the firſt hand 
would coſt you a. hundred pounds; wherein 
you ſhall not be able to find ten lines together 
of common Grammar, or common ſenſe. 
Theſe two evils, ignorance, and want of 
taſte, have produced a third ; I mean the 
corruption of our Engliſh tongue, which, 


by the falſe refinements of twenty years paſt 
than it hath been improved in the foregoing 
hundred. 

But inſtead of giving you a liſt of the late 


time ago, from a moſt accompliſhed perſon 
in this way of writing ; upon which I ſhall 
make ſome remarks, It is in theſe terms: 


©. II. 


] cou'd n't get the things you ſent for 
* all about town—1 tho't to ha' come down 
* myſelf, and then I'd ha' brot em; but I 
* ha'n't don't, and I believe I can't'do't, that's 
* pozz Tom begins to gi'mſelf airs, be- 
* cauſe he's going with the plenipo's 
''Tis ſaid the French king will bamboozl 
dus agen, which cauſes many ſpeculations, 
The Jacks and others of that kidney are 


* very 


ge to furniſh. you with a catalogue of Eng- 


without ſome timely remedy, will ſuffer more 


refinements crept into our language, I here 
ſend you the copy of a letter I received, ſome 
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© very uppiſh and alert upon't, as yau may Wr: 
© ſee by their phizz's—— Will Hazard ha pre 
© got the hipp, having loſt to th' tune of fue Hf 
© hundr'd pound, tho' he underſtands ply 
© very well, no body better. He has pro Nen 
© mis't me, upon rep, to leave off play; bu 
© you know tis a weakneſs he's too apt to gin 
into, tho' he has as much wit as any man 
no body more. He has lain incog ere 
© fince——The mobb's very quiet with ut 
© I believe you tho't I banter'd you in fine 
* laſt like a country put——1I ſhan't lea nt 
© town this month, &c. | ou 

This letter is, in every point, an admitabe Hvar 


pattern of the preſent polite way of. writing lip 


nor is it of leſs authority for being an epiſtle: 
you may gather every flower in it, with! 
thouſand more of equal ſweetneſs, from the 
books, pamphlets, and ſingle papers offeredcut 
us every day in the coffee-houſes; and thel 
are the beautics introduced to jupply the wanther 
of wit, ſenſe, humour, and learning, whicWame 
formerly were looked upon as qualification 
for a writer. If a man of wit, who dicdWthe! 
forty years ago, were to riſe from the gravWword 
on purpoſe, how would he be able to read ii re 
letter? and after he had got through that di 
ficulty, how would he be able to underſtand 
it? The firſt thing that ſtrikes your eye | 
the Breaks at the end of almoſt every {en 
tence , of which I know not the uſe, on 


that it is a refinement, and very frequent\MWword: 
pra 
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xraRtiſed. Then you will obſerve the Ab- 
rreviations and Elifions, by which conſonants 
of the moſt obdurate ſound are joined toge- 
ber, without one ſoftening vowel to inter- 
0. Nene; directly contrary to the example of the 
bu Oreeks and Romans, altogether of the Go- 
gin ic ſtrain, and a natural tendency towards re- 
120, {W:pfing into barbarity, which delights in 
ever nonolyllables and uniting of mute conſo- 
ants, as is obſeryable in all the northern 
anguages. And this is ſtill more viſible 
n the next refinement, which conſiſts in pro- 
ouncing the firſt ſyllable in a word that has 
any, and diſmiſſing the reſt ; ſuch as Phizz, 
Hipp, Mobb, pozz, Rep, and many more, 
hen we are already ſo over-loaded with mo- 
oſyllables, which are the diſgrace of our lan- 
puage, Thus we cram one ſyllable, and 
ut off the reſt ; as the owl fattened her mice 
after (ſhe had bit off their legs, to prevent 
hem from running away : and if ours be the 
lame reaſon for maiming our words, it will 
ertainly anſwer the end ; for I am ſure no 
ther nation will defire to borrow them. Some 
ords are hitherto but fairly ſplit, and there- 
ore only in their way to perfection; as In- 
02, and Plenipo; but in a ſhort time, it is 
0 be hoped, they will he farther docked to 
ac. and Plen, 

The third refinement obſervable in the letter 
WI ſend you conſiſts in the choice of certain 
ords, invented by ſome petty fellows; ſuch as 
Banter, 
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Banter, Bamboozle, Country put, and K. Nee 
ney, as it is there applied; ſome of which 
are now ſtruggling for the vogue, and-othen 
are in poſſeſſion of it. I have done my u. 
moſt, for ſome years paſt, to ſtop the pn. 
greſs of Mobb and Banter; but have bee 
plainly borne down by numbers, and betraye 
by thoſe who promiſed to aſſiſt me. 

In the laſt place, you are to take notice. 
ſeveral choice phraſes ſcattered through the 
letter ; ſome of them tolerable enough, unti 
they were worn to rags by ſervile imitators, 


Theſe are the falſe refinements in our ſhi 1 
which you ought to correct, to expunge lM! | 
words and phraſes that are offenſive to go 


ſenſe, and to condemn thoſe barbarous mi 
tilations of vowels and ſyllables. In this AH 
point, the uſual pretence is, that they ſpel 
as they ſpeak : a noble ſtandard for language f u 
to depend upon the caprice of every cot 
comb, who, becauſe words are the clothing 
of our thoughts, cuts them out and ſhape 
them as he pleaſes, and changes them oftene 
than his dreſs. I believe all reaſonable people 
would be content that ſuch refiners wer 
more ſparing in their words, and liberal i 
their ſyllables. And upon this head, I ſhoull 
be glad you would beſtow ſome advice upd! 
ſeveral young readers in our churches; who 
coming up from the Univerſity full fraugit 


with admiration of our town-politeneſs, wi 
neec 
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eeds correct the ſtyle of their Prayer- books. 
n reading the Abſolution, they are very 
xreful to ſay Pardons and Abſolves; and in 
e prayer for the Royal family, it muſt be 
ndue um, Enrich um, Proſper um, and 
be Wcing um. Then in their ſermons they uſe 
Il the modern terms of art, Sham, Banter, 
lob, Bubble, Bully, Cutting, Shuffling, and 
alming ; all which, and many more of the 
ke ſtamp, as I have heard them often in, 
e pulpit from ſuch young Sophiſters, ſo I. 
rs, {Wave read them in ſome ſermons, 

1 hould be glad to ſee you the inftrument 
ze al! introducing into our ſtyle that ſimpli- 


gol y, which is the beſt and ttueſt ornament 
mu moſt things in life; which the politer ages 
s ways aimed at in their building and dreſs, 
pal ple munditiis as well as their productions 


f wit, It is manifeſt that all new affected 
nodes of ſpeech, whether borrowed from 


col- 

thing court, the town, or the theatre, are the 
hapaiſÞ"tt periſhing parts in any language; and, as 
rene could prove by many hundred inſtances, 


ave been ſo in ours. The writings of 
ooker, who was a country clergyman, and 
pf Parſons the Jeſuit, both in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, are in a ſtyle that, with 
ery few allowances, would not offend any 
whoW'*lent reader; much more clear and intel- 
aughdW'2ible than thoſe of Sir Henry Wooton, Sir 

vill dodert Naunton, Osborn, Daniel the hiſ- 
neekWorian, and ſeveral others who writ later; but 
being 


eoplt 
wer 
ral 1 
houll 
upol 
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being men of the court, and affecting 
phraſes in faſhion, they are often either ng 
to be underſtood, or appear perfectly rid 
culous *. | 


[The publication of the above epiſtle, i 
the Tatler, gave occaſion to the followiny 
honeſt and ſenſible Letter, as Mr. Bickerſtif 
calls it, on the important ſubje& of Educ 
tion; which well deſerves a place in this cu 
lection.] 


8 IR, 


I am an old man retired from all acquain 
tance with the town, but what I have fron 
your Papers, not the worſt entertainment d 
my ſolitude ; yet being ſtill a well-wiſher t 
my country, and the comtnon-wealth « 


partem abhorruiſſe, and hoping the plain ph 
in writing that was current in my young 
days would have laſted for my time; I 
ſtartled at the picture of modern politenel 
tranſmitted by your ingenious correſpondent 
and grieved to ſee our ſterling Engliſh lat 
guage fallen into the hands of Clippers and 
Coiners. That mutilated epiſtle conſiſtiq 
of Hipp's, Rep's, and ſuch like enorinou 
curtailings, was a mortifying ſpectacle; b 
with the reſerve of comfort to find this an 


* Tatler, Vol. IV. No. 230. 
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ther abuſes of our mother-tongue, ſo pa- 
thetically complained of, and to the proper 
perſon for redreſſing them, the Cenſor of 
Great Britain. 

He had before repreſented © the deplorable 
©jgnorance that, for ſome years paſt, has 
reigned amongſt our Engliſh writers, the 
great depravity of our taſte, and the con- 
tinual corruption of our ſtyle.” But, Sir, 
before you give yourſelf the trouble of pre- 
ſeribing remedies for theſe diſtempers, which 
you own will require the greateſt care and 
application, give me leave (having long had 
ny eye upon theſe miſchiefs, and thoughts 
xerciſed about them) to mention what I 
umbly conceive to be the cauſe of them; 
nd, in your friend Horace's words, quo fonte 


I take our corrupt ways of writing to pro- 
eed from the miſtakes and wrong meaſures 
n our common methods of Education ; which 
always looked upon as one of our national 
rievances, and a ſingularity that, no leſs than 
bur ſituation, renders us 


penitus toto diviſos orbe Britannos. 
A race of men from all the world disjoin d. 


his put me upon conſulting the moſt ce- 
ebrated critics on that ſubject, to compare 
pur practice with their precepts, and find 
-_ it was that we came ſhort or went 
de, 


But 


ferivata clades in patriam populumque fluxit. - 
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But after all; I found our caſe required 
ſomething more than thoſe doctors had di 
rected; and the principal defect of our Engliſh 
diſcipline to lie in the Initiatory part, which, 
although it needs the greateſt care and kill 
is uſually left to the conduct of thoſe blind 
uides, Chance and Ignorance. | 
I thall furniſh you with but a fingle i- 
ſtance, purſuant to what your ſagacious friend 


catalogue of Engliſh books which would coe 
you a hundred pounds at firſt hand, where 
© in you could not find ten lines together d 
© common Grammar; which is a neceſlay 
conſequence of our | miſmanagement in th 
province, 

For can any thing be more abſurd tha"! 
our way of proceeding in this part of Jiters 
ture.; to puſh tender Wits into the the intr- 
cate mazes of Grammar, and a Latin Gram: 
mar ? to learn an unknown art by an unknom 
tongue? to carry them a dark round-about wi 
to let them in at a back-door ? Whereas | 
teaching them firſt the Grammar of ther 
mother-tongue, ſo eaſy to be learned, thei 
advance to the Grammars of Latin and Greet 
would be gradual and eaſy; but our preci 
pitate way of hurrying them over ſuch 
gulph, before we have built them a brig 
to it, is a ſhock to their weak anderſtanding 
which they ſeldom, or very late, recover. l 


the mean time we wrong Nature, and ſlen m 


der infants who want neither capacity 1% 
| | vill 
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red will to learn, until we put theny upon ſer- 
dice beyond their ſtrength ; and then indeed 
li Wwe baulk them. 

ch The liberal Arts and Sciences are all beau- 
kill ſtiful as the Graces; nor has Grammar, the 
ſevere mother of all, ſo frightful a face of 
her own : it is the vizard put upon it, that 
cares children, She is made to ſpeak hard 


nd ords that, to them, ſound like conjuring. 
ch: et ber talk intelligibly, and they will liſten . 
cot Wo her. 


In this, I think, as on other accounts, we 


ere- 
er of be ourſelves true Britons, always over-look- 
day's our natural advantages. It has been the 
tha ractice of the wiſeſt nations to learn their 


wn language by ſtated rules, to avoid the 


ulgar uſe, Our Engliſh tongue, ſays a learned 


jon, and reducible to the feweſt rules: 
hatever language has leſs Grammar in it 
| not intelligible ; and whatever language 
23 more, all that it has more is ſuperfluous ; 
r which reaſons, he would have it made 
e foundation of learning Latin and all other 
nguages. | - 

To ſpeak and write without abſurdity the 
nguage of one's country is commendable 
perſons of all ſtations, and to ſome indiſ- 
nfibly neceſſary. To this purpoſe, I would 
ommend above all things the having a 
Tmammar of ovr mother-tongue firſt taught 
in 


onfuſion that would follow from leaving it to 


an, is the moſt determinate in its conſtruc- 
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in our ſchools ; which would facilitate or 
youths learning their Latin and Greek Gran, 
mars, with ſpare time for Arithmetic, Aſt 
nomy, Coſmography, Hiſtory, &c. Thy 
would make them paſs the ſpring of th. 
life with profit and pleaſure, that is now ny 
ſerably ſpent in 8 perplexities. 
But here, methinks, I ſee the reader ſq 


ton Diego on his bequeathing rich legacg 
to the poor of the pariſh, Where are th 
mighty ſums to be raiſed ?) Where is then 
fuch a Grammar to be had? I will not 
ſwer, as he did, Even where your Worlh 
pleaſes; no, it is our fortune to he 
ſuch a Grammar * with notes now in t 
preſs, and to be publiſhed next Term, 
A certain author brought a poem to . 
Cowley for his peruſal and judgement of i 
performance, which he demanded at t 
next viſit with a poetaſter's aſſurance ; u 
Mr. Cowley, with bis tual modeſty, delir 
that he would be pleaſed to look a little 
the Grammar of it. To the Grammar of i 
what do you mean, Sir ; would you ſendn 
to ſchool again? Why Mr. H, wou 
it do you any harm? | 


This, I ſuppoſe, was the Engliſh Grammar 
liſhed by John Brightland, with the approbation 
Iſaac Bickerſtaff, Eſq; the ſeventh edition of which 
printed in 1746, : 


ö „ 
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our This put me on conſidering how this 
m. voyage of literature may be made with more 
ir Wafety and profit, expedition and delight; 
band at laſt, for compleating ſo good a ſer- 


ice, to requeſt your directions in ſo deplora- 
le a caſe : hoping that, as you have had com- 
aſſion on our over-grown coxcombs in con- 
ens of leſs conſequence, you will exert your 


oe guardian to the children and youth of Great 
Iritain in this important affair of Education, 
herein miſtakes and wrong meaſures have 
> often occaſioned their averſion to books, 
hat had otherwiſe proved the chief ornament 
nd pleaſure of their life.“ | 


he following Eſſay ſhews the errors in our 
Univerſity Education.] 


Since our ſucceſs in worldly matters 2 
ſaid to depend upon our r. it wi 8 

much to the purpoſe to enquire, i 
3 of os foctund could not be 
id deeper and ſurer than they are? The 
ducation of youth falls of neceſſity under 
e direction of thoſe who, through a fond» 
to us and our abilities, as well as to their 
n unwarrantable conjectures, ere very 


ny tely to be deceived ; and the miſery of it 
bich fat the poor creatures who are the ſuf- 


*. Tatler, Vol. IV. Na. 234. 
| N 2 rer 


barity towards innocents; and vouchſafe to 
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ferers upon wrong advances ſeldom find cu 
the errors, until they become irretrievable, 

As the greater number of all degrees un 
conditions have their Education at the Ui 
verſities, the errors which I conceive to be jive 
thoſe places fall moſt naturally under the f 
lowing obſervation, , 

The firſt miſmanagement in theſe publ 
nurſeries is the calling together a number. 
pup of howſoever different ages, Vit 
and capacities, to the ſame lectures : but ſun 
there can be no reaſon to think that a delle 
tender babe, juſt weaned from the boſom of uri 
mother; indulged in all the impertinencnt 
his heart's deſire z ſhould be equally capi 
of receiving a lecture of Philotophy, with 
hardy ruffian of full age, who has been 
caſionally ſcourged through ſome of the gr 


chaſtiſement ; and maintained a ten year \ 
with literature, under very ſtrict and rug 
diſcipline, I know the reader has ple 
himſelf with an anſwer to this already, ii 
That an attention to the particular abili 
and deſigns of the pupil cannot be expect 
from the trifling ſalary paid on ſuch accounl 
The price indeed, which is thought a ful 
cient reward for any advantages a youth 
receive from a man of learning, is an al 
minable confideration ; the enlarging wh 
would not only encreaſe the care of tut 
but would be a very great ——— 


( 
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ach as deſigned to take this province upon 
em, to furniſh themſelves with a more ex- 
(five knowledge. As the caſe now ſtands, 
hoſe of the firſt quality pay their tutors but 
little above half ſo much as they do their 
dotmen. What —— what hiſtory, 
hat taſte of the modern languages ? what, 
ly, that can make a man happy or great, 
ay not be ex in return for ſuch an 
menſe treaſure? It iv monſtrous, indeed, 
it the men of the beſt eſtates and families 
re more ſolleltous about the tutelage of a fa» 
write dog or horſe, than of their heirs male. 
The next evil is the pedantical veneration 
at iv maintained at the Univerſity for the 
reek and Latin z which puts the youth 
pon ſuch exerciſes, as many of them are 
capable of performing with any tolerable 
cceſs, Upon this emergency they are ſuc- 
ured by the allowed Wits of their reſpec- 
je colleges, who are always ready to be- 
end them with two or three hundred Latin 
Greek words, thrown together with a very 
all proportion of ſenſe, 
But the moſt eſtabliſhed error of our Uni- 
lity-Education, is the general negle& of 
| the little qualifications and accompliſh- 
ents which make up the character of a 
ell-bred man, and the general attention to 
Wat is called Deep Learning. But as there 
e very few bleſſed with a genius that ſhall 
ce ſucceſs by the ſtrength of itſelf alone, and 
lu 'N few 
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fow cceaſlons of life that require the ald d 
ſuch a genius z the vaſt mejority of the us 
bleſſed ſouls ought to ſtere themfelves wih 
ſueh acquiſitions, In which every man but 
capacity to make a conſiderable progrefi, und 
from which every occafion of life may ray 
great advantage, The perſons that may k 
uſeſul to us in the making our fortanes 1 
ſuch as are already happy in their 6wn; |! 
may proceed to ſay, that the men of gegn 
and family are more ſuperficial in their Ed 
cation than thoſe of a leſs degree, and, 
courſe, are ready to encourage and protect the 
qualification in another which they themſehi 
are maſters of. For their own applicati 
implies the purfuit of ſomething comment 
able ; and when they ſee their own chi 
ters propoſed as imitable, they muſt be ud 
by ſuch an irreſiſtible flattery. But thoſe 
the Univerſity, who are to make their fv 
tunes by a ready inſinuation into the favourt 
their ſuperiors, contemn this neceſſary fo 
pery ſo far, as not to be able to ſpeak cor 
mon ſenſe to them without heſitation, pt 
plexity, and confuſion. For want of care! 
acquiring leſs accompliſhments which ade 
ordinary life, he that is ſo unhappy as to 
born poor js condemned to a method 
will very probably keep him ſo. 

I hope all the Learned will forgive 1 
what is ſaid purely for their ſervice; andt 
to no other injury againſt them, than _ 

. N n11D 
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Aung them not to over=look ſuch little qua- 
uns {MY fications, as they every day fee defeat thelr 
why Prester excelleneles In the purſult both of re- 
t atlen and fortune, 


If the youth of the Univerſity were to be 
dvanced — to thelr ſuffleleney in the 
were progreſs of learning, or * riches could 
be ſecured to men of underſtanding, and 
favour to men of skill; then indeed all 
udies were ſolemnly to be defied, that did not 
eriouſly purſue the main end: But ſince our 
nerit is to be tried by the unskilful many, 
ye muſt gratify the ſenſe of the injudicious 
majority; ſatisfying ourſelves, that the ſhame 
fa trivial qualification ſticks only upon him 
hat prefers it to one more ſubſtantial. The 
ore accompliſhments a man is maſter of, 
he better is he prepared for a more extended 
cquainfance ; and upon theſe conſiderations, 
ithout doubt, the author of the Italian 
book called 1/ Cortegiano, or The Courtier, 
makes throwing the bar, vaulting the horſe, 
ay even wreſtling, with ſeveral other as low 
qualifications, neceſſary for the man whom he 
gures for a perfect Courtier: for this reaſon 
jo doubt, becauſe his end being to find grace 
n the eyes of men of all degrees, the means 
o purſue this end was the furniſhing him 
vith ſuch real and ſeeming excellences, as each 
egree had its particular taſte of. But thoſe of 
de Univerſity, inſtead of employing their lei- 
we-hours in the purſuit of ſuch acquiſitions as 

„ would 
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would ſhorten their way to better fortune pr 
enjoy thoſe moments at certain houſes. in Nou 
the town, or repair to others. at very pretty bu 
diſtances out of it; where they drink ac 
forget their poverty, and remember their the 
miſery no more. Perſons of this indigen up 
Education are apt to paſs _ themſelve i ms 
and others for modeſt, eſpecially in the poin ¶ ſo 
of behaviour; though it is eaſy to prove, th ten 
this miſtaken modeſty, not only ariſes fru rec 
ignorance, but begets the appearance of ch. 
oppoſite, pride. For he that is conſcious of hiWlcr 
own inſufficiency to addreſs his ſuperiors, with-WWob! 
out appearing ridiculous, is by that betraye(}|WQ! t! 
into the ſame neglect and indifference u. Hing 
wards them; which may bear the conſtructa if; 
of pride. From this habit they begin. put 
argue againſt the baſe, ſubmiſſive application vit 
from men of letters to men of fortune; ui for 


be grieved when they ſee, as Ben JohnluWQwit 


ſays, | jud 

the learned pate ſati 

Duck to the golden fool Wt 
though theſe are points of neceſſity and eo fauc 
venience, and to be eſteemed ſubmiſſions ratheWot | 
to the occaſion, than to the perſon, It wa don 
fine anſwer of Diogenes, who, being askedWa cc 
in mockery Why Philoſophers were fol goo 
* lowers of rich men, and not rich men oor | 
5 Philoſophers ? replied, © Becauſe the o mar 
* knew what they had need of, and the otbeſiiis in 
did not. It certainly muſt be difficult man 


prone 
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ine, prove, that a man of buſineſs or. a profeſſion 
. in ought not to be what we call a Gentleman; 
ett Ml but yet very few of them are. ſo. Upon this 
and MW account, they have little converſation with 
ber thoſe who might do them moſt ſervice, but 
gen upon ſuch occalions only as application is 
lv WY made to them in their particular calling; and 
in MY for any thing they can do or ſay in ſuch mat- 
tha ters they have their reward, and therefore rather 
fron receive than confer an obligation: Whereas he, 
Fanchat adds his being agreeable to his being 
u ſerviceable, is conſtantly in a capacity of 
vid Mobliging others. The character of a beau is, 
el think, what the men that pretend to learn- 
ting pleaſe themſelves in ridiculing; and yet 
cia if we compare theſe perſons as we ſee them in 
in u public, we ſhall find that the lettered coxcombs 
ation without good-breeding give more juſt occa- 
ani fon to rallery, than the unlettered coxcombs 
ana with it; as our behaviour falls within the 

judgement of more perſons than our conver- 
ſation, and a failure therefore more viſible. 
What pleaſant victories over the loud, the 
ſaucy, and the illiterate, would attend the men 
of learning and breeding ? which qualifica- 
tions could we but join, they would beget ſuch 
confidence, as, ariſing from good ſenſe and 
good-nature, would never let us oppreſs others 
Wor deſert ourſelves. In ſhort, whether a 
nan intends a life of buſineſs or pleaſure, it 
1s impoſſible to purſue either in an elegant 
WF manner without the help of good-breeding. ; 
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I ſhall conclude with the face, at leaſt, d 
a regular diſcourſe ; and ſay, If it is our be. Wy, 
haviour and addreſs upon all common cee 
cafions, that prejudice people in our favour o ith 
to our diſadvantage, and the more ſubſtantial Wn 
parts (as our learning and induſtry) canna Wy: 
poſſibly appear but to few ; it is not juſtifiable Mw! 
to ſpend ſo much time in that which ſo ven N bl. 
few are judges of, and utterly neglect tha f0 
which falls within the cenſure of ſo many, "WM 


{ ſhall here lay before the reader another co 
Eflay, wherein the contrary extreme is d ci 
ſervedly cenſured.] 


Jam much concerned, when I fee you me 
gentlemen of fortune and quality ſo wholly 
ſet upon pleaſures and diverſions, that the 
neglect all thoſe improvements in wiſdom 
and knowledge which may make then 
eaſy to themſelves, and uſeful to the world, 
The greateſt part of our Britiſh youth lol 
their figure, and grow out of faſhion, by that 
time they are five-and-twenty. As ſoon & 
the natural gaiety and amjableneſs of the 
young man wears off, they have nothing lef 
io recommend them; but ie by the reſt di h. 

their Jives, among the lumber and refuſe d be 
the ſpecies. It ſometimes happens, indeed, 5 a 
that for want of applying themſelves in dur Aul 
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„came to the purſuits of knowledge, they take 
be. Wup a book in their declining years; and grow 
oc: Myery hopeful ſcholars, by that time they are 

Ir of Mthree-ſcore. I muſt therefore- earneſtly preſs 

ntl my readers who are in the flower of their 

nnot youth, to labour at thoſe accompliſhments 
able which may ſet off =_ rſons when their 

ven bloom is e, and to lay in ti vi- 
th fions for 4 and —— ry ey I 

y. vould adviſe the youth of fifteen to be dreſ- 

ſing up every day the man of fifty, or to 
the conſider how to make himſelf venerable at 
ce. Mithree-fcore, 


Young men, who are naturally ambitious, 
would do well to obſerve, how the greateſt 


men of antiquity made it their ambition to 
holly excel all their contemporaries in knowledge. 
they Julius Cæſar and Alexander, the moſt cele- 
(don Ml brated inſtances of human greatneſs, took a 
then{W particular care to diſtinguiſh themſelves by 
ord, MW their skill in the Arts and Sciences. We have 
bot ill extant ſeveral remains of the former, 
chu wbich juſtify the character given of him by 
n al che learned men of his own age. As for-the 
r dhe latter, it is a known ſaying of his, That 
> lei be was more obliged to Ariſtotle who 
eſt d had inſtructed him, than to Philip who 
aſe ai bad given him life and empire. There 
deedWis a letter of his recorded by Plutarch and 
Aulus Gellius, which he wrote to Ariſtotle 
upon hearing that he had publiſhed thoſe 
lectures he had given him in private. — his 

p etter 
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letter was written in the following words, 
a time when he was in the height of hi 
Perſian conqueſts, 
Alexander to Ariſtotle, Greeing. . 

© You have not done well to publiſh your 
books of ſelect knowledge; for what iz 
there now in which I can ſurpaſs other, 
if thoſe things which I have been inſtructed 
in are communicated to every body? Fer 
my own part, I declare to you, I would 
rather excel others in knowledge than in 


Power. 


.. 9 3% PO 


© Farewel !' 
We ſee, by this letter, that the love of con- 
queſt was but the ſecond ambition in Alex. 
ander's ſoul. Knowledge is indeed that 
which, next to virtue, truly and effentially 
raiſes one man above another. It finiſhes 
one half of the human ſoul. It makes Being 
pleaſant to us ; fills the mind with entertain- 
ing views; and adminiſters to it a perpetual 
ſeries of gratifications. It gives 1 to ſoll- 
tude, and gracefulneſs to retirement. It fill 
a public ſtation with ſuitable abilities, and 
adds a luſtre to thoſe who are in the poſlel- 
ſion of them. | 
Learning, by which I mean. all uſeful 
knowledge, whether ſpeculative or practical 
is in popular and mixed governments the na. 
tural ſource of wealth and honour. If we 


look into moſt of the reigns from the Con- 


queſt, we ſhall find that the fayourites e 
eac 
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„each reign have been thoſe who have raiſed 
* themſelves. The greateſt men are generally 
the growth of that particular age, in which 
they flouriſh. A ſuperior capacity for bu- 
our ſineſs, and a more extenſive knowledge, are 
the ſteps by which a new man often mounts 
to favour, and out-ſhines the reſt of his con- 
ge temporaries. But when men are actually 
Fe born to titles, it is almoſt impoſſible that they 
»u14 WY (ould fail of receiving an additional great- 
n in ness, if they take care to accompliſh them- 
cles for it. 
The ſtory of Solomon's choice “ does not 
only inſtruct us in that point of hiſtory, but 


"WH furniſhes out a very fine moral to us; name- 
\|ex- ly, that be, who applies his heart to wiſdom, 
that does at the ſame time take the moſt proper 
= method for gaining long life, riches, and re- 
jiſhes 


putation, Which are very often not only the 
in; N rewards, but the effects of wiſdom. + 


[As the following Eſſay points the errors 
young men of a learned Education are apt to 
run into, and contains ſome excellent rules 
for pleaſing. in converſation, by avoiding the 
above-mentioned extremes; I think it will 
not be improper to inſert it here. ] 


Jack Lizard was about fifteen when he 
was firſt entered in the Univerſity ; and being 


* See 1 Kings, Chap. III. verſe 5, &c. 
+ Guardian, Vol. II. No, r1r. 
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a youth of a great deal of fire, and a mo 
than ordinary application to his ſtudies, i 
uy his l a very particular turg, 
e had too much ſpirit to hold his tongue h 
company; but at the ſame time ſo little 
quaintance with the world, that he did 


Aſter a year and a half's ſtay at the Uni 
verſity, he came down among us to pail" 
away a month or two in the country. III 
firſt night after his arrival, as we were at ſup"! 
per, we were all of us very much improve"! 
by Jack's table-talk. He told us, upon the 
appearance of a diſh of wild-fowl, that, a WW" 
cording to the opinion of ſome natural phi. dh. 
loſophers, they might be lately come fron O. 
the moon. Upon which the Sparkler bur. It 
ing out into a laugh, he inſulted her wit" 
ſeveral queſtions relating to the bigneſs auer 


diſtance of the moon and ſtars; and aft b. 


every interrogatory would be winking upon 
me, and ſmiling at his fiſter's ignorance 
Jack gained his paint; for the mother wa 
— and all the ng nal ſtared at the 


earning of their young maſter. Jack ws 
ſo encouraged at this ſucceſs, that for the fir 
week he dealed wholly in paradoxes. It ws 
a common jeſt with him to pinch one « 
his Gter's lap-dogs, and afterwards prove ht 
could nat feel it. When the girls were fort 
ing a ſet of knots, he would demonſtrate to 
them that all the ribbons were of the ſame 

Colour 
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olour ; or rather, ſays Jack, of no colour at 
all. My Lady Lizard herſelf, though ſhe 
was not a little pleaſed with her ſon's im- 


— provements, was one day almoſt angry with 
ed bim; for, having accidentally burned her 
1 no agers as ſhe was lighting the lamp for her 


tea-pot, in the midſt of her anguiſh, Jack laid 
hold of the opportunity to inſtruct. her that 
there was no ſuch thing as heat in fire. In 
ſhort, no day paſſed over our heads, in 
which Jack did not imagine he made the 
whole family wiſer than they were before. 

That part of his converſation which gave 
me the moſt pain, was what paſſed among 
thoſe country gentlemen that came to viſit us. 
On ſuch occaſions, Jack uſually took upon him 
to be the mouth of the company; and, thinking 
himſelf obliged to be very merry, would en 
tertain us with a great many odd ſayings an 
abſurdities of their college-cook. I found 
this fellow had made a very ſtrong impreſſion 
upon Jack's imagination ; which he never 
onſidered was not the caſe of the reſt of the 
company, until, after many repeated trials, he 
found that his ſtories ſeldom made any body 
laugh but himſelf. 

I all this while looked upon Jack as a young 
tree, ſhooting out into bloſſoms before its 
time; the redundancy of which, though it 
vas a little unſeaſonable, ſeemed to foretel 
an uncommon fruitfulneſs, 1 
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In order to wet ont the; veint pf. -pedantry 
Which. ran through his converſation, I to 
him out with me one eveaing; ad firſt: q 
all inſinuated to him this rule; Which I hai | 
myſelf learned from a very great auth | 
«To think with the wiſe, but talk with dhe 
« vulgar... Jack's good ſenſe ſoon made hin 
reflec, that he had often expoſed- himſelf 
the laughter of the ignorant by a contian 
behaviour; upon which he told me, that h- 
would take care for the future to keep hi 
notions to himſelf, and converſe in the com 
mon received ſentiments of mankind. . 
at the ſame time deſired me to giye him an 
other rules of converſation, : which I thought 
might be for his improvement. I told bo 
I would think of it; and accordingly, 25 
have a particular affection for the young ma, 
gave him next morning the following ru 
in writing, which may perhaps have contr- 
buted to make him the  ogreeable man he 
now 07 
* The faculty of interchanging our thou | 

© with one another, or what we expreſs þ 
the word are ee. has always beer 
c, : repreſented b moral. writers as one of the 
© nobleſt_ privileges of reaſon, and whi 
© more particularly ſets,,mankind above the 
N brute part of the creation. 
Though nothing ſo much s up 
* the affections as this Extem ch in uence 


; . which we have conſtagtly hang 2 an 
* Alt 
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ani are obliged” to practiſe every day ; we very 


took rarely meet with any who excel in it. 
{t- Ml © The Converſation of moſt men is diſa- 
i greeable, not ſo much for want of wit and 
then learning, as of good-breeding: and diebe. 
babe don. 

[ow of — 


hing If you reſolve to pleaſe, never 
elf oF tify any particular vanity or paſſion 


a own, but always with a deſign either to divert 


at WW or inform the company. A man who only 
dme at one of theſe is always eaſy in his 
diſcourſe, He is never out of humour at 
being interrupted ; becauſe he conſiders that 
thoſe who hear him are the 'beſt judpes, 
whether what he was faying could either 
divert or inform them. | 

A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain the 
good- will of thoſe he converſes with; be- 
cauſe no body envies a man, who does not 
appear to be pleaſed with himſelf. 

We ſhould talk extremely little of our- 
eebres. Indeed what can we fay ? It would 
USE be as imprudent to diſcover our faults, 
es ridiculous to count over our fancied 
bee rictues. Our private and domeſtic af- 
of 09 fairs are no leſs i improper to be introduced 
hid in Converſation. What does it concern the 
e, thy company how many horſes you keep in 
pour ſtables? or whether your ſervant is 
paß moſt knave or fool ? 

ven A man may equally affront the com- 


r, an | O c pany 
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obſerving a contemptuous ſilence. 
| © Before you tell a ſtory, it may be pee. 
rally not amiſs to draw a ſhort characte: 

and give the company a true idea, of th 
e perſons concerned in it; the 

auty of moſt things conſiſting not ſo mud 
in their being ſaid or done, as in their he 
ing ſaid or done by ſuch a particular perſa 
or on ſuch a particular occaſion. .,... 

« Notwithſtanding all the advantages « 
* youth, few young people pleaſe in Conv. 
« ſation : the reaſon is, that want of exp: 
* rience makes them poſitive ; and what d 
* 


ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe then 

ſelves than any one elſe. 

It is certain that age itſelf ſhall mile 
many things paſs well enough, which woll 
© have been laughed at in the mouth of on: 


Nothing, however, is more * 
able to men of ſenſe than an empty, form 


e 
man who ſpeaks in proverbs, and decide the 
all controverſies with a ſhort ſentence. TH . 
piece of ſtupidity is the more inſufferaby# cret 
* as it puts on the air of wiſdom, i810 
A prudent man will avoid talking mul em. 
© of wy e ſcience, for which he mar 
* remarkably famous, There is not, methink furt 
an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr. Cowley in Min b 
whole life, than that none but his intimi nj. 
abro! 


friends ever diſcovered he was a great 8 
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his diſtourſe: befides' the deceney of 
this rule; it is certainly” founded in gobd 
olicy. A man, who talks of iny thing he 
i already famous for, has little to dl Yor 
great deal to loſe. I might add, that he, 
who is fometimes filent on a ſubject where 
every one is ſatisfied he could ſpeak well, 
will often be thought no leſs knowing in 
other matters Where, perhaps, he is wholly 
re CR. 
© Women are "frightened at the name of 
argument, and are.ſoonet convinced by an 
happy turn, or witty expreſſion, than by 
demonſtration, "INF 
Whenever you commend, add your rea- 
ſons for doing ſo; it is this which. diſtin- 
guiſhes the approbation of a man of ſenſe 
from the flattery of fycophants, and atmi- 
ration of fools. „ 
Rallery is no longer agreeable than while 
the whole company is pleaſed with it. I 
would leaft of all be underſtood to except 
the perſon rallied, 
Though good-humour, ſenſe, and diſ- 
cretion can ſeldom fail to make a man 
ggreeable, it may be no ill policy, ſome- 
times to prepare yourſelf in a particular 
manner for Converſation, by looking a little 
farther thun your neighbours into whatever 
u become” a teigning ſubject. If our ar- 


mies are beſieging # place of importance 
1 abroad, or our * 'Commans debating 
2 a 
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© a bill of conſequence at home; you en 
hardly fail of being heard with pleaſure, if 
you have nicely informed yourſelf of the 
* ſtrength, fituation, and hiſtory of the firſt, 
© or of the reaſons for and againſt the latter, 
* It will have the ſame effect if, when 25 
* ſingle perſon begins to make a noiſe in the 
* world, you can learn ſome of the ſmalleſt ac. 
* cidents in his life or converſation; which, 
* though they are too fine for the obſery- 
tion of the vulgar, give more ſatisfaction to 
men of ſenſe, as they are the beſt opet- 
* ings to a real character, than the reciu 
of his moſt glaring actions. I know but 
one ill conſequence to be feared from thi 
method; namely, that coming full. charged 
* into company, you ſhould reſolve to unloud 
*. whether an handſome opportunity offen 
Pp itſelf or no. | * Wt | 
* Though the asking of queſtions my 
© plead for itſelf the ſpecious names of mo 
« deſty and a deſire of information, it afford 
little pleaſure to the reſt of the compan 
* who are not troubled with the ſame doubt 
* beſides which, he who asks a queſtio 
would do well to conſider, that he lit 
« wholly at the mercy of another before | 
© receives an anſwer, 
Nothing is more filly than the pleaſu 
* ſome people take in, what they call, ſpeak 
ing their minds.” A man of this m 
* will ſay a rude thing, for the mere pleaſu 
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can of faying it; when an oppoſite behaviour, 
full as innocent, might have preſerved his 
the M* friend, or made his fortune. | 
irt; It is not impoſſible for a man to form 
tter, . to himſelf as exquiſite. a pleaſure in com- 
1 plying with the humour and ſentiments of 

Lo 26. Jhum of bringing others to his own ; 
u- Gnce it is the certain ſign of a ſuperior ge- 
nich nius, that can take and become whatever 
ert · dreſs it p a 5 
© I ſhall only add, that, beſides what I 
have here ſaid. there is ſomething which 
can never be learned but in the company 
of the polite. The virtues of men are 
catching as well as their vices ; and your 
own obſervations added to theſe will ſoon 
diſcover, what it is that commands atten- 
tion in one man, and makes you tired and 
diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another.“ * 


* Guardian, Vol. I. No. 24. 
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] Anguage, in the more extenſive '(ignif 
cation of the word, is * the means 
* conveying our ideas to each other by art 
* culate or inarticulate vocal ſounds,' 
Inarticulate ſounds expreſs any ſudd 
emotion of the ſoul, and, as they are ut 
verſally underſtood, may be called the Lun 
guage of Nature “; and this is, in for 


* What an ingenious French author ſays of grief 
equally true of the other emotions of the ſoul, expteſe 
by inarticulate inflexions of the voice: Duel peuple of 
ferote pour n' itre point emu aux fignes ds la doulewr ? 
defert aride a vii naltre des bumains inſenſible d la voir 
Nature gemifſante ® ettres d'une Peruvienne, 5 


me: 


Obſervations, &c. 


meaſure, beſtowed on; the brute.. grettion : 
Hence ſeveral animals expreſs their lover fear, 
anger, &c. by the different modulations and 
* of the voice. 

Articulate ſounds form an Artificial Lan- 
guage, which ſerves to convey the ideas of 
the ſpeaker to the hearer; however, theſe 
ſounds have no natural ſignification, but one 
that is agreed on, by common conſent, between 
two perſons or more. Thus our firſt patents 
probably formed a Language by degrees; for 
as the Creator had endued them with the 
proper organs to form vocal ſounds, -and vary 
them at their pleaſure, there is no neceſſity 
to conclude, with. ſome viſionary Divines, 
that they derived their language from heaven 
by immediate ky er ug v4 A140 
When certain ſounds, compounded of ſimple 
Ignif articulate modulations of the human voice, 
ans oF are appropriated by a large ſociety of men to 
y expreſs certain ideas, they form a national 

Language, Of theſe there is a conſiderable 
ſudde number in the world, which differ widely 
> uni from each other; though, perhaps, they may 
Lu de all derived from one common parent, I 

ſon ſhall not enter into a critical enquiry into the 
origin of Languages, and the cauſe of their 


ue diverſity, &c. which have occaſioned num- 
"9 off derleſs diſputes among the learned; but ſhall 


„ (off only obſerve, that the Hebrew or Phanician 
* «i ſeems to have been the original language of 
mankind, and that the account given us in 
me! O 4 Holy 
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Holy" Writ-fGen, xi, 1—9.] was the 66. 
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& Character: 854 Symbols OY i 


Limoſt all _ both Sicient 10 nds 

among whom the art of writing bt 
ive introduced, expreſs the ſimple' ſound 
of which their reſpectlve Languages are com. 
poſed by certain ſigns or characters. 

The Egyptians amon bg the ancients, ani 
the Chineſe and Japaneſe among the mi- 
derns, are an exception to this rule. The 
ancient Egyptians repreſented their religion 
myſteries by the figures of certain animal; 
&. and theſe are called Hieroglyphics 0 
Theſe that are ſtill extant cannot” eaſſly be 
decyphered ; ſince we ate not ſufficiently ac- 
quainted-with the myſterious knowledge they 
were defigned to convey. The Chineſe have 
invented a'vaſt number of written figns of the 
ideas of ſenfible objects, and of thoſe which 
are raiſed in the mind by reflection; ſo that 
the - Chineſe characters do not expreſs: any 
particular ſounds, but as it were delineate the 


Thus a Serpent involved in rielf was the; del 
to repreſent a year, or one complete _ n' of 9 
ſun round the carth, 58 . to the Aar 
Role aa = 2 — 


—_ 


— 


—_— i. 


unnd modern Languages) 
ideas: they are deſigned to eanvey, upon · pa · 
per. Hence the Japaneſe; 1s it is ſaid, make 
uſe of the ſame Symbols, to which they an- 
nex the ſame ideas as the Chineſe do; but 
expreſs them by diſſimilar ſounds or words, 
which conſtitute a different Language. * 
The characters made uſe of by the Ancients 
in the learned languages were, probably, 
equal to the number of Gmple. founds, at 
leaſt in thoſo languages that arrived at any 
great degree of perfection: However, we 
have reaſon to conclude, that in their-infancy 
they were very, deficient, in this-particules, 
What ſounds were expreſſed . by the charac- 
ters or letters of the Alphabet, uſed by the 
Ancients in the three learned Languages, is 
difficult to determine preciſely; however, I 
ſhall endeavour to throw: ſome light · upon 
this ſubject in the ſequel, and leave the ins 
telligent reader to improve or reject theſe 
hints, as he thinks proper. 
As for the modern Languages, there is 
ane of them which has not a- redundancy 
To render this more intelligible, I will give an in- 
ſtance of a. ſimilar nature in the Arabic figures, uſed by 
the European nations at this day. Thus 1, 2, 3, 4, 
convey the ſame idea of fuch a number of unites to an 
. a Frenchman, an Italian, and a German; 
but each of theſe call them by different names; as 1. 
one, un, uno, ein; 2. two, deux, duo, zwey ; 3. three, trois, 
tre, d ; 4+ faur,. quater, guatro, vier, &c. Hence it 
appears that theſe ſigus excite the ſame ideas in three per- 
fons of different nations ; but at the ſame time are 


expreſſed by different ſounds or words, by cach of them. 
| letters 
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letters to expreſs ſome ſounds, and, on the 
other hand, a variety of ſounds annexed to 
one letter. This may ſeem ſtrange, at firſt 
fight, to thoſe who have not conſidered this 
ſubject; I ſhall therefore enlarge upon it in 
the following chapter, and ſhew how this 
abſurdity has prevailed in our own, and more 
or leſs in moſt of the European languages, 


CHAP. III. 


Of the diſproportion between the number i 
Letters, and that of fimple ſounds, in tle 
ancient Languages, according to our methud 

of pronouncing them. 


THE HE BREWwW Alphabet, which is the 
moſt ſimple, if not the moſt ancient“ 
conſiſts of two- and-twenty letters: and yet 
ſeveral of theſe are characters of the ſame 
ſound, according to the preſent method of 
reading that language. As for the vol 
Points, &. they are far from being coën 


with the letters N and therefore I ſhall nat 


It is generally agreed among the learned, that the 
Samaritan characters were the original in which the 
Scriptures were firſt written; and that the preſent He- 
brew Alphabet was introduced among the Jews after 
the Babyloniſh captivity. Be this as it will, the 8a 


maritan Alphabet labours under the ſame imperfection 


as the Hebrew, in this particular, 


+ ol 


and modern Languages. 

uke notice of them, ſince they are douhtleſs 
the invention of the modern Jews. n 
n, 2, and p. have but one found, which -i8 
the ſame as that of I, according to the Eng: 
liſh pronunciation. But the firſt is properly 
a guttural, and ſhould be founded as ch in 
the Oriental and Northern languages. The 
Engliſh, French, and Italians are ſtrangers 
to this guttural ſound, which is common in 
moſt other languages both ancient and mo- 
dern, not excepting the Latin, The two 
laſt are ſounded exactly alike by the ma- 
derns ; but probably were ſymbols of two 
different ſounds among the ancient Hebrews. 

and x are likewiſe figns of the ſame 
ſound, at leaſt according to the modern way 
of pee e Hebrew language; and 
d and w may be ranked in the ſame claſs, 
for I ſhall take no notice of the modern in- 
vention of pointing w on the right or left to 
repreſent different ſounds, as ws, v ſb. Hence 
it appears, that there is a redundancy of cha- 
raters in the Hebrew Alphabet; from which 
one would be apt to conclude, that the true 
pronunciation of that language is loſt. 

The GRrEtK Alphabet conſiſts of four- 
and-twenty letters; and many of theſe are 
redundant according to the modern pronun- 
ciation, The long and ſhort vowels 1, n, e, o, 
are ſeldom properly diſtinguiſhed in our 
ſchools, but .are commonly tounded as e and 
in the Engliſh language, This, with the 

pre- 
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prepoſterous cuſtom of ſounding * and 
alike, as we do; or v and $, whe French | 
do z breeds a ſtrange confuſion in the Greek 
language, when pronounced or read viud 


Voce. 5 : 

A ſimple is generall nounced by the 
Engliſh like i in kind; berths former » ſhould 
be pronounced like our ſlender i or ee, and 
the latte: /,is the true ſound of the Greek 
dipthong u in uni,; &c. 

Y is alſo redundant in the Greek Alpha 
bet, as it expreſſes a found compounded of 
n and xz; and therefore may be looked upon 
as an abbreviation. Some learned men have 
ranked 8, E, o, and x, in the ſame elaſs ; but 
I think, without ſufficient foundation. At 
leaſt, e and x are characters that denote 
ſimple ſounds, though we, like the Lating 
denote their powers by Ph and ch; wherea 
the former is better expreſſed by /, as the 
Italians do, and the latter is ſounded different 
from either c or b, like the Hebrew guttural " 
mentioned above. 

The LATIN Alphabet conſiſts of three · 
and · twenty letters. Among theſe, there are not 
only ſeveral characters expreſſive of the ſame 
ſounds; but the ſame letter is uſed to denote trary, 
two very different ſimple ſounds, according I Latin 
to our barbarous method of pronouncing the ¶ witho 


Latin language, Ch 

Fot inſtance, c, ch, , and 9, are charac- times 

ters pronounced alike by the Engliſh in * | 
atin 


and modern Languages. 
Latin words ; but & is ſeldom uſed, except 
in the word Kalende, which is often written 
Calende. The ancient Romans, indeed, uſed 
cand g to denote the ſame ſound ; for they 
indifferently wrote cum and guum, loguutus 
ind /ocutus, &c. 

I and the Greek vowel 5 have likewiſe 
the ſame ſound in Latin words ; the latter 
was chiefly uſed in Greek names by the an- 
cient Romans, We have invented a dif- 


* 
0 
k 
d 


A > 


= 


1 Wcrent figure for the / conſonant, to diſtin- 
of Mguiſh it from the i vowel, both in the Latin 
uind our own language; but the neglect of 
e uch a diſtinction by old writers and printers 
t, Whas created ſome confuſion. The Romans 
u probably ſounded this letter more like & y, 
before a vowel, or the German j, than the 
„ lalian and Engliſh 5, or French g. 

u As for the vowel i, which has properly but 
16 Jene ſound in the Latin tongue, we pronounce 
nt {Wit two different ways when we read or ſpeak 


I 


that language, contrary to the practice of 
other European nations, who all agree in 
giving 5 its true found in Latin; and that is 
the ſame with the Engliſh ce when it is long, 
ors in thin when it is ſhort, On the con- 
„we ſound it like i in thine in many 
Latin words, and that in an arbitrary manner 
without any regard to quantity or — 
C has ſometimes the ſound of & and ſome- 


= =_ 
28 A 32 2 2 


<< 7 


in 


limes of s, before different vowels, according 
* * 
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to our method of pronouncing Latin; which 
abſurd practice has obtained among the 
French, and ſomething like it among the 
Italians. However, the Germans and other 
northern nations retain the ancient pro. 
nunciation of this letter in ſpeaking Latin, 
by giving it the ſound of & before all the 
vowels, * | ole 
The Latin g is ſounded by the Engliſh 
before a, o, and u, as in the word give, and 
like / before e and i; ſo that, among us, this 
letter has two different ſounds in the Latin 
Alphabet, which, 'as well as the double 
ſound of the letter c, mentioned above, con- 
founds numberleſs words in pronuncis- 


tion. 


Doctor Davies, in bis Antique Linguæ Bri. 
tannicæ Rudi menta, ſays, that 2 ancient Britiſh 
or Welch language has juſt as many charac- 
ters as it has ſimple ſounds, and that every 
letter invariably preſerves that ſound of which 
it is a ſign +. However, that learned man is 


* Thus in declining cus, ci, they pronounce the 
alike in both caſcs, as the ancient Romans probably did; 
there being ſome analogy between locus, and loft, but 
none at al between lecus and 1%, as we pronounce it, 
The ſame may be obſerved of rex regs, which the nor- 
thern nations pronounce rex reghis ; for it was ſometimes 
written regs in the nominative caſe by the Romans, and 
likewiſe gregs, &c. ; 

+ Tit habemus literas gust ſonos fimplices ; et omnis liter 
ſemel ſortitum ſenum ſer dat ean/lantiſſim?, p. 2. 


perhaps 


= 8s © 2,0 @ 3 © > 8 S 57,2 00 22 2 


and modern Languages. 


perhaps miſtaken. in this particular, as the 


reader will obſerve by caſting his eye on the 
Welch Alphabet, which is as follows, 


A X as in fat, 


b 

c k 

ch n or x 

d d 

dd th in father, 
1 Or e in pen. 
v 
f 7 
g in give, or 7. 
4 rightly pronounced, or like g in fas. 
ee, Of „ 


or aſpirated I, a ſound peculiar to the Welch. 
m . 
* | 
o, as in omen. 
2 
Ff 


r 
8, in Saviour. 


t 

th, in forth. 

i in thin. 

oo, or Italian u. 

u, in ſur, and 7 in thin. 


This 
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This Alphabet, though it la extremely * C 
has one | ſaperfinons character, viz. pb, and 
another that repreſents two different vocy 
ſounds, namely y 4 but Dr. Davies — the 
latter two different forms, to avoid. equivoce 
tion z which, however, iv not practiſed by 
other writers in that lan unge. The double 
letters eb, dd, F., ng, I th, m they jou 
ſent ſimple ſounds in - above —— 

may likewiſe be looked upon as an inpey 
fection: However, i comes neareſt to thi 
ſimplicity, which is requiſite to make a con. 
plete Alphabet, of any language, either ay 
cient or modern z (at leaſt as far as we a 
judge of the ancient languages) for _ 
reaſon I have inſerted it ae 


CHAP. w. 


07 the difbroportion between the member. 
Characters and that of Simple mne i tf 
modern Language. 


N the ENGLISH Language, the diff 
portion is very conſiderable hetween the | 
number of letters, and that of ſmhple ſounds. 
For our Alphabet conſiſts of four-and-twent 
or ſix-and-twenty characters at the moſt, and 
many of theſe expreſſive of the fame ſound: 


whereas the number of Sauri ſounds in ous, In f 
language is far greater.“ ern lat 
* See the table of ſimple ſounds in Chap, Ix. 


C any 


and modern Languages. j 


C and, s ars often ſounded: alike 2.4 and + 
have wo the fame ſound. ſo, that «might 
be well ſpared out of our Alphabet. 

G-is ſign of tyo very different ſounds, 
vis. a hard one in gatber,' and a foft one like 
j before e and i. What muſt farther perplex 
ners! Is, that it often retains; its hard 


petber, and other wards derived from the 
don or Teutonic language. 

$ has likewiſe two ſounds ; far it often 
ſupplies the place of 8 in Engliſh, which 
alt differs from the. proper ſound of 3. 


- 


ST TE TE T aw T - ia, 


ed like / by the Engliſh, both in their own 
nd the Latin language; but this Gothic im- 
provement the ancient Romans knew nothing 
f, The Greek language has happily eſcaped 
It; for we never pronounce aims as if it was 
prit- agi, It is as abſurd to ſay .7ocius or 
racta inſtead of. totius and gratia, which vi- 
ous pronunciation obtains among the Eng- 
ſh, French, and Italians; but not among 
> Spaniards, who write gracia in their lan- 
cn age. | 1311 7 - : 2. 
WW Every vowel in our language has two or 

nore ſounds annexed to it; ſo that inſtead 
if five, we ought to have above twice the 
Wumber to expteſs our vocal ſounds, This 
in ſame mesſure, the fault of other mo- 
ern languages; but it is remarkable, that the 
igliſh, and French are moſt deficient in 
| : P cCharac- 


fund even before thoſe vowels, at in give, 


I, beſides its proper. 1ound, is often ſound- 
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characters to expreſs ſimple ſounds, and, a Eng 
the ſame time, have the greateſt redundancy the / 
of ſynonymous letters. bar 
he Engliſh a has three ſounds, long 2 
in date, ſhort as in bat, and an obſcure ſound 
mixed with o as in fall, doo 6. 
Es has likewiſe a threefold ſound in Eng. 
liſh, long as in ſecret, ſhort as in bed, and 
that of i or ee as in me, be, &c. We hav 
likewiſe a mute e at the end of words, which 
generally lengthens the preceding ſyllable. Meonfu 
T has a double ſound in our language, one 
long and groſs as in thine, and one ſhort u 
in /; beſides, it is ſounded long and flende 
like our double ee, in ſome words derived 
from the French, as machine, magazine, & ation 
The conſonant / is written and printed of ¶ Nerive 
different figure, and has no affinity with theſercep 
yowel i in our language. | oranc 
O has a long and a ſhort ſound in Engliſh 
as in omen, and eb/tinate ; ſo that we - 
but one character to expreſs the Greek 
and «, | 
| Laſtly, u has three different ſounds in EHI /+ 
liſh; a long one us in truth, an obſcuyl 
ſhort ſound as in but, and another the ſam 
ns the French ou, or the Italian u, as in pu 
full, &c. As for the conſonant v, it hi 
quite a different power, and has nothing | 
| common with u, though u and v were { 
merly uſed promiſcuouſly, = 
The Greek vowel y is redundant in e 
Enguill the m 


and modern Languages. 

tMEnglith Alphabet; its found being exactly 
de ſame with that of i, whoſe place it often 

uſurps, and vice verſd. Me een 
We have other ſimple ſounds which are 
d characteriſed by double conſonants, as ch and 

th; but each of theſe characters is expreſſive 
j Net two or: more diſſimilar ſounds. 
has one ſound in words purely Engliſh, 
ee in chogſe, and another which is that of 4 in 
Hebrew and Greek names, &c. which breeds 
confuſion. Beſides, in ſome words derived 
from the Greek it has the genuine Engliſh 
bund, as arch, charity, &c. and in others 
tis ſounded like a &, as arch-angel, anarchy, 
march, and the like. The latter pronun- 
ation ought always to take place in words 
lerived from the learned languages; and the 
xceptions to this rule prevailed firſt by ig- 
orance, and have been continued by cuſtom z 
which embaraſſes the learner, as well as fo- 
Igners who are acquainted with our lan- 
wage, . | 
b ſounds differently in the words father 
nd forth, Our Saxon anceſtors had a par- 
cular character of its ſofter ſound in the for- 
er, and another of its harſher found in the 


np 
al 
amt 


pulWitter, one of which we ought to have re- 
bihaned by way of diſtinction “. ä 
Z * Theſe were Dot S, and B. The two former had at firſt 


f 


\ th 


eſame ſound as the Grevk @ d, or our th In forth z and 
de latter that of th in father, or ab and dd in the old 
ith or Welch language z but theſe characters were 
terwards uſed promiſcuoufly for either ſound, as th ig 
the moder ns. 


P 2 Hence 
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Hence it appears, that the number off C 
ſimple ſounds in our language greatly er- No. 
ceeds the letters of the Alphabet; eſpeciay 7 
if we deduct the ſynonymous characters from 
the latter. 
The FRENCH Alphabet (including / and 
v as diſtin from i and 1) conſiſts of five 
and-twenty letters, many of which are ſync 
nymous characters, as e, /, and ſometim 
x, as in Sorxante, Xantonge ; or x and 2, u 
dixieme, &c. The diſproportion between the 
number of letters and that of ſounds in th 
French language is very conſidetable; for, 
ſuppoſing there were no ſynonymous ch 
raters among theſe five-and-twenty letter 
they are expreſſive of three-and-thirty ſounds 
as a learned Jeſuit obſerves *. 
A has two ſounds in French, as in an 
and pays; the former like à in all, the lat 
like ea in neat. vent] 

E is the ſign of three ſimple ſounds, whic 
are diſtinguiſhed by the name of e maſculine 
feminine, and mute e, to which may en 
added e before M and n. 
. T has likewiſe a double ſound, as in d 
and fin; in the former it is ſounded like 
in Engliſh, and in the latter ſomething li 
i in thine, or ef in feign. | 

U is the ſign of three different ſounds, 


= 
e irre 


in feu, tuer, and queiu un. | ation 


| ned | 
P. Buffier. ent ar 


'Ca 


arid modern Languages, 

C and g are ſounded differently before the 
of peu | 
yowels a, o, u, and e and 1; as in Engliſh, 

T has the ſound of / before i and a ſub- 
ſequent vowel, but with ſome exceptions, 
M and n have a proper and a naſal found 


Engliſh word hang, but is ſomething ſofter, 
nd ſounded through the noſe, 

Ch is expreſſive. of two different ſounds in 
French, as in chien and echo; in the former 
Wt is founded like in Engliſh words, and in 
he latter like a K. 

Shas likewiſe a double ſound in the French 
inguage, namely that of s and æ, as in Eng- 
ſh, | 

X has four different ſounds, namely, cs, 
r, /, and z; as in fixer, example, ſoixante, 
nd dix. | 
The ITALIAN Alphabet conſiſts of 
wenty characters; for it has rejected the let- 
t j, &, x, y, and the double conſonant ph, 
Ws ſuperfluous. Hence the diſproportion be- 
ween the characters and ſimple ſounds in 
e Italian language is much leſs than in 
rench, Engliſh, &c. 

The vowels generally preſerve one con- 
Want ſound in Italian, with little or no varia- 
on: as for the conſonants, they have but 
ey irregularities, which makes the pronun- 
ation of the Italian language eaſy to be at- 
ned by foreigners. It is much more an- 
ent and harmonivus than the French, and 
71 3 has 


which may be partly expreſſed by ng in the 
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has ſuffered no great alteration for theſe threefſl I 
centuries paſt ; and therefore ought to be pre. ſity 
ferred to the latter by the Engliſh, &c. as and 
was in Spenſer's and Milton's time, who W the 
tic genius was much improved by reading in tl 
Fratian authors. | | 
C has two different ſounds in Italian, x 


in caſa and cecitd; in the former it is ſounded theſ 
like &, and in the latter like ch in the Egg: ſour 
liſh word much, | har 
Cb in the Italian language has one unifom i 19% 
ſound, viz. that of K. j and 
G has a double ſound, a hard one ben 
fore a, o, and u, and a ſoft one before e 2 ar 
i, as in guſto and giorno; the former being | 
that of g in game, and the latter in gef Tel 
It retains its hard ſound even before e and - 
if an ö precedes thoſe vowels, as in fatigh + 
luoghi, GE, and the vowel u, are alſo redun bro. 
dant in ſome Italian words, as gli, bum ſupe 
which are pronounced , bono. As! 
is differently founded by the Italians i one 
faiſo and virtuoſo: In the former it has th lang 
ſound of t in the word ſimple, and in the lu con 
ter that of the Engliſh . ( 
T, beſides its proper ſound, has the ſoun pua 
of ts in Italian words before # and a ſubſe fore 
uent vowel, | | 1 
2 in Italian is ſounded either as ds or t Ge! 
but theſe can hardly be called different ſound} & 
The Italians never give their 2 the ſound off the 


Th 


ond modern Languages. 


The SPANISH Alphabet has a great affi- 
nity with the Italian, except that c before e 
ind i is ſounded as in Engliſh, and not like 
ho the Italian c; that ch is always pronounced 
in that language as in the Engliſh word much, 
and 2 like s in ſame. The Spaniards retain 
the letters j and x in their Alphabet; but 
theſe are ſometimes characters of guttural 
ſounds peculiar to that language, ſomething 
harſher than our þ in haughty, viz. they pro- 
nounce Aimenes, Clavijo, Himenes, Clawiho ; 
and ſometimes they are ſounded like /, as 
in xebec, a ſhebeque, &c. B and v, g and J, 
zand 5s, are characters of the ſame ſounds. 

In the GERMAN and other dialects of the 
Teutonic language, the vowels @ and u have 
two or three different ſounds, However, 
when they are ſounded differently from their 
proper ſound in thoſe languages, they. are 
ſuperſcribed with an e or an o thus, a, a, d. 
As for the conſonants, moſt of them have but 
one ſound annexed to them. in the northern 
languages; but they often uſe three or four 
conſonants to expreſs one ſimple ſound, 

C has the ſound of & in the German lan- 
guage before a, o, and u and that of f be- 
te e and i. fk 

F and v have nearly the ſame ſound in 
German, and likewiſe in the Low Dutch. 
na & and z have generally the ſame ſound in 


d oF the northern languages. 
mn: P 4 CHAP. 
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CHAP v. 


| | Of Letters, and their powers in the ancien 
51 11 and modern Alphabets. | 


A Roman, A « Greek, x Hebrew, is, or a 
+ > leaſt ought td be, ſounded in Greek, L. 
tin, Italian, Spaniſh, French, and Germ, 
as @ in water; but in Engliſh it has general) 


the ſound of the German a, or the Freng 
dipthong ai. 0 

B b Roman, B e Greek, > Hebrew, hi 
nearly the ſame ſound in all languages, en. 
cept that it is ſometimes ſoftened into a vin 
Hebrew, Spaniſh, and ſome of the northen 
m_——_ Thus the Spaniards general) 
write labor, palabra, and pronounce lau- 

alavra. 

Cc Roman is ſqunded pu like * in Eng. 
liſh, French, Spaniſh, and German; and partly 
like an 5 +: But the former is its true found 
in Latin, e, g. locus loci ſhould be pronounced 
lokus lobi, and not locus %; but the contrary 
cuſtom has obtained among the Engliſh and 
French. The Italians 3 this letter 
before 8 and i, like the Engliſh double conſo- 
nant ch in charm, both in their own and the 
Latin language. 


It has the hard ſound, or that of 4 before , o, and u. 
+ #. e. before 6, i, or y, it is ſounded like an in 


Engliſhy French, and Spaniſh, Dd 


and modern Languages.” 

D d Roman, 4 Greek, Hebrew, has the 
ſame ſound in moſt of the ancient and mo- 
dern tongues. Some pronounce it in He- 
brew like dd in the ancient Britiſh lan- 
guage, or zh in the Engliſh word father. The 
Spaniards ſometimes gives it nearly the ſame 
ſound in their language.. L =, 

Ee Roman, E « and H; Greek, has its lo 
and ſhort ſound in Greek, Latin, and Eng- 
liſh, and its cigſe and open ſound in French; 
in the Latin and modern languages, it has 
no diſtinction of figure according to its long 
or ſhort ſound, 7 | 

Ff Roman, © e Greek, are letters of a 
ſimilar ſound, and pronounced alike ; though 
the Greek letter „ is charaQeriſed by ph in 
the Latin and all the modern languages, ex- 
cept the Italian and Spaniſh, 1 

Gg Roman, I y Greek, 2 Hebrew, is ſound» 
ed like g in the word give, in Hebrew, 
Greek,' and Latin : However, the Engliſh 
ind French give it the ſame hard and ſoft 
funds in Latin, which it has in their reſ 
live languages, The Engliſh and Italians 
ſound this letter before e and i exactly alike 
but the French give it a ſofter ſound like 
their /. This letter has but one ſound in the 
German language, ſomething. like that of 3 
or 5 but ſofter, almoſt like y in the word 
yung, To avoid the abſurdity of giving this 


\* Namely, in the middle or. at the end of ſome 


letter 


— 


r — 4 
— ui honed 
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mans, and northern people, as in the word 
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letter two different ſounds in declining the I Th 
ſame word, as we do in the Latin word a0 
fungus fungi, longus longi, &c. the Italians I (4, 
put an + after it to give it the ſame had, +: 
ſound in the fingular and plural numbers, «MM out 
in luogo luoghi, &c. The Spaniards found if | 
like their / when it goes before e; but thi din 


ſeldom happens. 1 

H h Roman, Greek, n Hebrew, is only: ;, 1 
hard breathing in moſt languages *; or 7 
uſed in compolition with other — to er. in 
preſs certain ſounds for which a ſingle con- 1 


ſonant is wanted, as ch, gb, ph, ſh, and i; 
but more of theſe in the Se a þ 

I i Roman, 1+ Greek, Hebrew, is ſound 
ed by all nations, except the Engliſh, Ger. 


if or ee in the word deed, It has the ſam: 
ound in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin; but 
is often pronounced by the Engliſh in tho 
languages, as it is in the word wiſe, but er 
roneouſly, and contrary to the practice d 
other European nations, 

j is pronounced alike by the Ttalians anc 
Engliſh, though ſeldom uſed by the former 


| viz, as in the word judge; but the French * ] 


give it a ſofter ſound, which cannot well b agi 
explained to other nations but viva voce I bund 
* The Spaniſh and / ſerve to aſperate words in th + * 


language, as well as their b. 
5 The Engliſh reader, however, may form a pret _ 


Juſt idea of this ſound from the ſoft ſound of our: in h in - 
words treaſure, 74 &c. which is very nearly tl the be 


* 


ſame with that of the French j. 


and modern Languages. 

the The Germans and northern nations pro- 
rds nounce it as we do the lettet y before a vowel; 
ans ¶ thus the German jabr and our year are ſounded 
ard I nearly alike. It is ſounded ſomething like 
u cur aſpirated þ, or /h by the Spaniards. 
1 it K k Roman, k Greek, > Hebrew, re- 
this] tains its own proper ſound in every language 
MW where it is uſed *; but its place is often uſurped 
ly: in Engliſh by c and ch, as I obſerved above. 
"1 LI Roman, AX Greek, 5» Hebrew, retains 
ex-WF its proper ſound in all languages, 
on- Mm Roman, M Greek, > Hebrew, 
has the ſame ſound in all languages except 
the French; for when it is followed by ano- 
ther conſonant in the ſame word, it generally 
takes the ſound of n nazale; as it is called, 
or ng. | 
n Roman, N, Greek, 31 Hebrew, has 
Its proper ſound in all languages, excepting 
the naſal ſound it fometimes has in the French, 
and the liquid ſound in Spaniſh, in enor, &c. 

Oo Roman, o, Q v Greek +, has always 
the ſound of emega, or o in the word abode, 

in 


* Perhaps the ſound of + before n in the following 
Engliſh words may be reckoned an exception to this 
rule : know, nave, Init, knell, Inte, &c. where it is 
ſounded as if they were written nhow, nhave, &c. 


+ The Hebrew y, which ſome will have to be a 
vowel, and give it the ſound of e, is a guttural conſo- 
nant, Hence the LXX give it the found of the Greek 
yin Gomorrha, Gaza, &c. Others expreſs y by gn at 
the beginning, and ng at the end of a word: But its 


dus 
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in Latin, and generally in Italian, French, 


and Spanith, In Greek this vowel has two 


ſounds and two different characters ; and in 
Engliſh, three different ſounds, as in born, 
borne, come, though it has but one character 
to expreſs all. It has a long and ſhort + ſound 
in the German language. | 

P p Roman, I Greek, Þ n Hebrew, re- 


' tains its proper ſound in the ancient and mo- 


dern languages; except perhaps the He- 
brew, where it is ſometimes ſounded like 
pb or V. on 
- Q q Roman, p Hebrew has the ſound 
of k, even when followed by an « in French; 
as qui, que, which are pronounced ii, . 
In Latin, Italian, and Engliſh, qu is ſounded 
as in the word guench, The Spaniards pro- 
nounce it like & in gue, qui; but gu in qua, 
quo, is ſounded as in quack. | 
Rr Roman, Pe Greek, Hebrew, retains 
its proper ſound in all languages. It is in- 
deed mute in ſeveral French words, as moſt 
of the conſonants frequently are; and is ſome- 
times aſpirated in Greek and Spaniſh. In 
the beginning of Spaniſh words, and in the 


true ſound, in all probability, is preſerved in the old 
Britiſh language; for the Welch expreſs it by ng beth in 
the beginning, middle, and end of words ; it is an harſh 
aſpirate, which partakes of a guttural and naſal ſound 
as fy nghar, my kinſman, angel, an angel. | 


+ The ſhort o is alſo expreſſed by the German fat 4, 
| middle 


when it is ſhort, 


and modern Languages. 


th, middle where the letter is doubled, as rey, 
"0 king, and barro clay, &c. the r is ſounded 
in like the Greek p in pew, fluo, and am, mas. 


but one ſound in Greek; viz. that in the word 
Savicur, It has two ſounds in Italian, French, 
Engliſh, and German ; one of which it has 
at the beginning of worde, as in ſo; and the 
other frequently between two vowels, which 
is the ſame” with that of z in Engliſh and 
French, as in wiſe, plaifir, &c. 

T t Roman, T + Greek, »n Hebrew, is 
ſuppoſed to have two ſounds in Hebrew, viz. 
that of f and 76, It always retains its proper 
ſound in Greek, Latin, and Spaniſh, though 
the moderns ſometimes give it the ſound 
of / in Latin, as I obſerved above: For in 
lalian, French, and Engliſh, fi before a 
[MW vowel is generally ſounded as 727, %, or ; 
ins but the French have ſome exceptions to this 
in: rule, for ? retains its proper ſound in p#tz4, 
olt N anitie, &c. | 
e Unu Roman, Tu» Greek, is founded by the 


In I Engliſh and French in Greek and Latin as 


he I in the words w/e or muſt; but erroneouſly ; at 
leaſt the Latin « ſhould be pronounced as it 
old I is in Italian, Spaniſh, and German, namely, 
un n the French oz in vous, or the Engliſh oo ia 
nd, il 200d, 1000d, &c. 
| V v Roman, 1 Hebrew, is pronounced as 
, in the word vain in Hebrew, Latin, Italian, 
French, and Engliſh, But the Spaniards 
dle ſome- 


Ss Roman, Z Greek, do Hebrew, has 


— —— Py 
— 


| 
[4 
| 
1 
| 
| 
| 
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ſometimes give it the ſame ſound as 6. It i; Spa. 
ſounded like an « in the Hebrew language pai 
by ſome ; eſpecially by the tranſlators of the 
Septuagint, “ conſonant ſhould always be 
written and printed different from the 
vowel . a Of i 

Xx Roman, E E Greek, retains its propet Wl / 
ſound in Latin and Greek; but in French g 
and Engliſh it has two ſounds, namely, that 
of ga and ct. It has the former in the word 
examine, and the latter in extricate. Thi 
Spaniards pronounce it asg or ſo; and the 
French as // in ſome words, as X@intonge, 
Soixante z or as , as in beureux bomme, 

Y y ® Roman has generally the ſound of 
i in Latin and the modern languages: It i 
ſometimes uſed as a conſonant by the Engliſh 
in young, year, &c, when it is pronounced 
as the German /, or the Hebrew » according 
to ſome, | 

Z z Roman, 2 ę Greek, t » y Hebrew, it 
ſounded alike by the French and Engli( 
both in their own and the Latin and Greek 
languages z and that is like the Hebrew n of 
ſin the Engliſh word reſe, or French word 
ger. The Itallans and Germans pronounce 
t as ds or 7s, or the Hebrew x; and the 


* As this letter is borrowed from the Greek Alphs 
bet, ſome give it the ſound of the Greek » in Engliſh 
words derived from the Greek, and pronounce fn q 
tar, bee, us if they were written ben fuer; ut ti — 
ſavours too much of pedantry. .* | 

p 


and modern Languages. 
t ir Spaniards as 5 or . e. g. Zaragons, a city in 
age Spain, is pronounced Sarageſſa. 
ls c HAF. vi. 
f . 4 


Of certain Sounds expreſſed by two or more con- 
ſenants in the ancient and modern Lan- 
guages, | 


pet 
ch 


h | 
— CH has the fame guttural ſound in the 


he German, northern, and old Britiſh lan- 
the guage, as n in the Hebrew, or x in the Greek, 
ge, (ſee Chap. III.) In the Latin and Italian it 
always ſounded like 4, and even in other 

| of linguages in words derived from the Latin, 
t wMGreek, or Hebrew, The Engliſh make ch 
lic erpreſſive of three different ſounds, which 
celMmuſt puzzle learners and foreigners, viz. the 
ing rue Engliſh ſound in much, which is the ſame 
Noch the Italian cy the French found in mas 
„Ice; and the Latin in — and though 
lidcbarity, Archbiſhop, and Melchizedeck, be de- 
ek red from the Greek and Hebrew, yet we 
, orfipronounce them as words purely Engliſh. 
ord This vicious pronunciation firſt obtained by 
nceignorance, and has been continued by an 
thefabſurd cuſtom, | 
Ch in French is ſounded as / in Engliſh, 
except in words derived from the Greek or 
* Latin; however, it has often the French 
2 ſound, according to the Pariſian pronuncia- 
tion, even in Greek names, as Acbille, which 
18 


Ipha 
liſh 


Sp! 
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fog nk pre Top ar 


which' is de el fro 155 nich 'wold 
mulbe. erfve 0 700 * a * 

- in F W the Spaniſh * Wabad th 
the letter 3, even before a, o, or us. 

Db or dd in the Toll Btitih langus | 
is ſounded like 2 in the word father, 6 M 
Hebrew i according to ſome. 

in German and | Engtifh, t Sie ol 
ſimple k or Se. 

b in the Italian language has the hin 
ſound of g, as in gut an 41 that bf de 
French I mouilll, as in the word Sea 
which the Italians pronounce era. 

Li in the Spaniſh language is ſound] ; 
ſomething like dur j or y c nfonant 5 % ü 
the old Britiſh language has a peculiar aſpi 
_ _ generally marked 1 whit 

- by none but the Welch 
aps the Biſcayans. 

19 in Latin and moſt of the modits lan- 
guages is ſounded like /; but the Greeks ex. 

reſs it by the fimple character o. The Italian: 

owever, expreſs the Greek 0 by a firnple WA 


Some give the Spaniſh I the found of the Fre 
I mouille, - _ | 
+ For inſtance, the Italians write the Greek wor 
p, thus, Filoſefia ; which prevents the multi lying 
of conſonants, as other Europeans do. The b 
inyented the letter @_ becauſe they wanted a — 
expreſs the ſound of our ; but it is abſurd to retain boti 
7 an hin moſt of the * languages. p 


" F. 


Engliſh wo 28 from the Greek 3 as 
Palm, Pſalter, &c. but this double conſo- 
ant is ſouoded in our language like a 
6 7 J. | 


' 


lemy, and Phth in the word Phthyfic, which 
u derived from the ſame language; how» 
er, ; theſe ate pronounced like a ſimple 7 
n Engliſh, as if they were written Tolamy, 


te Italian ſe before e or i, and the Hebrew 
. _ Greeks have no preciſe idea of this 
bund. 
de is expreſſive of two different ſounds in 
te Engliſh language, namely, that of t, 
id ff, as in ſceleton, ſceptre, and ſcene, which 
all derived from the Greek, though dif- 
erently pronounced by an abſurd cuſtom. 
be former or & is the true Latin ſound of ſe 3 
ut the latter prevails among us. Sec before 


Engliſh, or ch in Frenc | 
Sch is, in our language, ſounded like * 
nc" /cheme and ſchool, and like s in ſchiſm and 
edule, which is whimſical, and puzzling to 
— 1 5 
The Germans and the neighbouring na- 
Wons around them, who ſpeak various dia- 
Nas of the Teutonic or Sclavonic languages, 
ES 5 uſe 


— 


whigh: the, Greeks exprefled by the 
F enple character J, is ſtill retained in ſome 


! is likewiſe, uſed in the Greek name 


Me.. 5 Fes | Pa 
in Engliſh is ſounded as the French ch, 


or i is pronounced by the Italians as /b in 
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i, or the Engliſh and Spaniſh ch; for ex 


If the Germans were to write the Englill 


 IVyfznei, Waloezok, Uglich, which are pronounced Ji. 
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uſe three or four conſonants to expveſi ct. Nac: 
tain ſounds, which, in other languages, ut h 
expreſſed by one ſimple character, or two u. 
the moſt. This greatly multiphes. the; num. Me; 
ber of conſonants in ſome words, ſo that. { 
reigners think it impoſſible to pronoun 
them; I ſhall give the following inſtances. 
this abſurd practice, and of their double con- 
ſonants and their powers. [ 

Cs and cz in the Ruſſian, Poliſh, Bol 
mian, and Hungarian languages, is ſoundeſ un 
like ch in the Engliſh words much, chari 
&c. c> has the power of 5h, and fz that. 
1b. * "I 
Ef in the German language is founded 
a ſimple /. 

Sch is ſounded as the Engliſh b, or He 
brew w, by the Germans; but the D 
Hollanders, and Flemings pronounce it as He vc 
Job is uſed in the German language no 
expreſs the ſound of the Italian c before e 


* * 
» 


vs 


ample, Teutſchland is pronounced Teuchlan 


. * Thus the Ruſſians write the following nam 
Painchok, Ocglich ; the Poliſh names Lenczycz,, Polech, 
pronounced Lenchich, Peliſt; the Bohemian name 
Byſzice, Cxaſſatu, are pronounced Byſhitz, Chaſlaw ; 
the Hungarian names, - C/anad, Szobnock, Panczova, 2 
pronounced Chanad, Sholnock, Panchowa. Note, that 
make uſe of ch as in the Engliſh words chair, change, & 
in charaRteriſing the above ſounds. | 


* + "on 


nz 


and modern Languages. 

.. Pam Cbfeb?fter, or the Italian word ceritd, 
Vee would write them as follows: Web 
ur, Teberſcbi. This will account 

.de vast number of confonants in the Teuto- 
ir and Sclavonic dialects, and facilitate the 
ronunciation of names of places and perſons 


fy, the deſeription of foreign countries, &c.“ 
Th has the ſame ſound in Engliſni and 
nan as the © 8 has in Greek ; but is pro- 
punced by the French as a fimple ? both 
the Greek, and in French words derived 
om that language, as Theatre, Theologie, 
hich they pronounce Teatre, Tevlogie. 
he Italians, with more propriety, write and 
ronounce Teatro, and Teologra. 
is ſometimes pronounced by the Ger- 
uns as our v conſonant, and ſometimes ay 
e vowel u; for inſtance, wein and forwol are 
nounced vein and ſbucl. The Engliſh 
kewiſe give it a conſonant and vocal power : 
r it ſupplies the place of # in crowd and 
1 but the former is more properly written 
I is ſounded in Engliſh like co, the French 
the Italian and Spaniſh u, or the German fat 
; but it muſt be rapidly pronounced. In order 
give each of theſe nations an idea of its ſound 
our language, I ſhall write the word wa- 
according to their reſpective Alphabets. 


dee an example of ſuch names in the northern dia- 


ts, in the laſt note. 
Q 2 Thus 


Wh thoſe languages, when they occur in hiſ- 
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Thus the French would expteſs- it in writig 
by ouater, and the Italians, Spaniards, and Ger 
mans by water, pronouncing: then very 

lub begins a great number of ———— 
language, but the order of them is ind 
in pronunciation; for in the words u 
while, &c. the v is ſounded after the-b, # 
was pinced ſo by our n ee age 


14 
9908 


19109901 1 


vu. 


CHAP, 
13; I 


Of Wards repreſented to the en 
and of the orthography aps: to * 


Languages. 


A Word, in this ſenſe,” is a biin 
certain viſible ſigns or characters, 
by common conſent to expreſs compom 
articulate ſounds, As the Hebrew tongue 
the molt ancient, ſo its: Orthography is - 
moſt ſimple of all the ancient langu 

all genuine Hebrew words conſiſt pm 
radical letters, which cannot be altered wit 
out altering the ſimple ſignification of d 
word: Hence thoſe letters which are ad 
to the radical, or ſubſtituted in their cr 
are called Servile or changeable letters. I 
latter are uſed to " numbers, Farfan 


»The Spaniards have this ſound in dere an orc 
yard, which is pronounced wherfo, © 


4 


and modern Languages. 
nad ſometimes are affixed to nouns or verbs 
0. aſtead of pronouns. For example, 127 @ word, 
« oafiſts of three radical letters; 1127 my word, 
en bit word, Ec; have the letters» and 1 
added to the former, and theſe ſupply the 
ace of the poſſeſſive pronouns my and his. 
e Hebrew Orthography, therefore, will 
mit of; tele or no vatiatib . 
The Greek Orthography varied conſidera- 
according to the different dialects of that 
nguage ; ſo that almoſt every author among 
ee Greeks had his peculiar Orthography ac- 
atWording'to\.the dialect he adopted, and the 
oets made uſe of them all. This variety, 
owever, was owing to the different ways of 
ronouncing the Greek language; fo that, 
pbably, the Athenians, Ionians, Dorians, 
uid Eolians, . expreſſed their words in writ- 
g according to their reſpective methods of 
tonunciation *. 11 31 
The Latin Orthography was in a manner 
Wed in the Auguſtan age; which has been 
e ſtandard for modern Latin writers, both 
r purity of ſtile, and orthographical exact- 
6. Some of the moderns, indeed, parti» 
uarly. the Germans, differ from the beſt 
cient authors in ſpelling ſome Latin words; 
MW * The abbreviations of two or three Greek letters 
one character, or nexus kterarum, was invented by 
lolent tranſcribers; and ought never to be uſed in 


Wit, as they only ſerve to puzzle learners, and to de- 
e the beauty of the Greek characters by cluſtering 


m together. | 
Q 3 Thus 
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Thus they write adfatim- for affatem,” 4d. wit 
fectus ſor affectus, adfero for affers, &. Otben tres 
double the conſonants in ſeveral words which mil 
require but a ſingle one, as pare for/paul Ml gra 
littera for litera, &c. The former method; 4 
js to be avoided, - bgcauſe-it renders the hu fat 
guage rough and unharmonious ; and eye. 
latter, becauſe it was never practiſed by 20 wel! 
of the beſt authors among the Romans ofſothe 
the Auguſtan age, except the Poets, for ti ti 
ſake of altering the quantity of @ ſyllableMeith: 


However, ſome few Latin words were wi 
ten two different ways by the beſt authon 
as gquum and cum, Sc. either of which m 
be ſafely uſed by modern writers in that lu 
guage. | 1 a Minne 


CHAP. VIII. 
Of the Orthography of the modern 1 1010) 


yr appears from the preceding Chapt 
that the Orthography of the learned la 
guages is ſo well fixed, that we cannot be 
a loſs in writing them correctly, though 
are not ſufficiently aequainted with the 
method of pronouncing them. The caſe 
quite different with regard to the living | 

uages, particularly the French and Englill 
For the pronunciation of the modern tongy 
may be ealily attained by a nice ear; but 
Orthography of moſt of them. is cloggt 
WI 


c my 
nd po 
| #1), 


af modem Languages.” 
with many. difficulties, - Before I proceed to 
treat of the latter, I muſt beg rage pre- 
miſe the following obſervations on Ortho- 
graphy in general. D 
As Orthography is the method of repre- 
ſeoting the pronunciation of a language to the 
eye, cuſtom alone muſt regulate this, as 
well -as pronunciation itſelf “, and every 
other part of a language. For as language 
te the means of expreſſing our ſentiments, 
either, by writing or vivd voce, as a certain 
number or ſociety of men have tacitly agreed 
n among themſelves ; if our Orthography 
s not conformable to their uſage, we do not 
aprefs! ourſelves by writing according to 
ſuch an agreement, and therefore muſt write 
mintelligibly. Such a proceeding, with re- 
zard to that fociety of nation, is the ſame as 
it we did not expreſs ourſelves, at all; and 
they. can learn nothing from an unuſual com- 
dination of characters. Thus it is with thoſe 
bo would iatroduce an Orthography that is 
ntirely new others can comprehend nothing 
of-it,-fance it is, contrary to the common 
nage. It would therefore be ridiculous to 
refer ſuch. a new method to the eſtabliſhed 


ſe Nonhography, even though it were in reality 
1 Mee „ een — „ 

li be cuſtom that muſt regulate our pronunciation, 
"go kc, myſt not be that of the vulgar, but of men of learning 


nd politeneſs. Hence lian fays, Conſuetudinem 
—— 3 ficut viuendi, confenfum 
v3 ' a tg” 


ui 
10110 Lib, iv. Cap. + 
Q 4 more 


23T 


— m . 
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- 

1 


7232 


more: perfect than the latter 3 noe it is juf 
Manina language he does not 5 — 
„his mother-tongue. This is the caſe of e 
-&ngle/ innovator of the uſual Octhographyi 
F _= own, and other modern languages. 


P 218 in themſelves indifferent to repreſent te 
| the; eye this or that ſound, and have noc 


4. 


Obſerrationi en ther:ahciont 


the ſame thing as if I chaſe to ſpenk 10 


Zander pretence of its being more perfect 


Il we conſider farther, that all charac 


e to any particular ſound but what 
abliſhed by cuſtom; we have no reaſi 


to alter our Orthography, becauſe other:naton fin 
5 the ſame. combination of letters to rep Tb 
ſent another ſound different from that fo 
have annexed to it, nor to find fault wil wh 
other. languages on that account. For a1 na Ac 
tions {peak and write according to the uſig i Ita 
eſtabliſhed among them by a tacit conſent ¶ the 
ſo that if the French are agreed to expreſi I the 
certain ſound by en. which we write thus an rafi 
neither the French nor Engliſh are guilty of ton 
any impropriety ; : ſince both follow the uſagſ ow 
eſtabliſhed in their: reſpective languageyY fuſ 
However, the Engliſn and French mig 
| frſt, have cantixed.2; more ſimple, uni bee 
orm, and commodious method of repreſeni for 
— great number. of their words in writing — 
iar 
go, 1 quod confurtuch ory, "yo Sen 


60 0 mods at, Hie 
22 — Eto — 72 
. Lib. i w. Cap. 4 3 We = 


tha 


than — adh cuſtom hing Fa- 
doally: eſtabliſhed.” L W600 ee > H: 

1:TherOrthogra y of* fornef the modern 
-Jan 


fafed-thur that of others, -4s che reader may 
obſerve by caſting his'eyE on Chap: IV: "In- 
deed if any language had preciſely us many 
different characters as there are different 
ſounds an the pronunciation of that language, 
and no more, ſo that every letter ſhohld al- 
ways denote the ſame particular ſound; ſuch 
an Orthography wonld be the moſt” eaſy, 
fimple; and natural that can be _cohceived. 
The wider, therefore, any language differs 
from this practice, the more cotifuſed” and 
whimſical the Orthography of it muſt appear. 
According to this rule, we may ſee that the 
ltalians have the moſt natural and eaſy Or- 
thography “; that the ' Frencti language, on 


rafſed, -as to its Orthograpby, df any modern 
tongue; and that, next to the French, our 
gun language is the moſt unnatural and con- 
fuſed; 1 in this particular. 
The French Orthography, indeed,” hen 
been greatly reformed by a Jearned Academ 

for theſe laſt ſixty or Neeber years, though 
it is ſtill far ſrom the ſimplicity of the Ita- 
lan or Spaniſh, Nor can their Orthogra- 

phy Be” refortrited any further without \very 
eat. incenze lencies, for numberleſs wards 


„ See Chip. AV. 
* that 


is much more embaraſſed add con- 


the contrary, is the moſt difficult and embar- 
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that are 


equivocal in ſound, are diſtin. 
guiſhed in writing by a different Orthogra- 
phy. -- Nay, numbers, genders, and perſon, 
of nouns and verbs would be confounded in 
that language, if words of fimilar found 
were written alike ; which would render it 
extremely difficult to foreigners, and void of 
It is true, the 
French pronunciation is too much poliſhed; 
and this has given riſe to numberleſs equivo- 
cations in that language when pronounced, 
which is..correted by Orthography when it 
is. written. Some private perſons in France, 
like our modern innovators in England, hate 


all accuracy and preciſion. 


endeavoured to alter the :eſtabliſhed Ortho- 
graphy by writing ele done for elle donne, aiſe- 
mant evidemant for aiſement evidement, &c. 


bat theſe innovations died with the inventors 
of them. 
The Engliſh Orthography has not had the 
good fortune to be reformed by an Academy 
appointed for that purpoſe ; but has been al- 
tered in every age, ſometimes for the better, 
and. ſometimes. for the worſe, by the caprice 
of particular authors, or the common pradtice 
of-the beſt writers. In adjuſting our Ortho- 


=— 


buy 


dih 


nb it ſeems moſt adviſeable, 


follow, the latter y,,pſpecially. thoſe 
d authors who wrote, when our. language 


. 86 1 ina 5 


4 Vis 


attuined to a tolerable degree of perfec- 


1 


Rs iv Mi 


2. To retain. as many. yowels and drop as 
many conſonants as we can, conſiſtently with 
the practice of any author of note, and: the 
pronunciation of our language; which will 
render it ſmooth and harmonious, and ſhew 
leſs of its Gothic ſtructure. to the eye of fo- 
teigners *. % 45 | ' 64248 
3. To ſteer a juſt medium, without de- 
viating too far from the etymology of words 
on the- one band, nor from a juſt pronunci- 
ation on the other. 6166 za RERGL 

4. To uſe no abbreviations in proſe +, 
nor apoſtrophes where they are not abſolutely 
neceſſary, as in the following expreſſions, 
the Lord's table, the king's houſe, &c. which, 
perhaps, were - better written at full length, 
the table of the Lord, &c. at leaſt, ſuch phraſes 
are more harmonious. - Theſe rules I ſhall 
illuſtrate by the following remarks on each 
of them. tes. eee 

Remark 1. Thoſe authors whom we may 
imitate in Orthography, as well as purity of 
language, are Addiſon, Tillotſon, Locke, &c. 


but we muſt not adhere. ſo ſtrictly to one 


* I have followed this rule, both with regard to the 
authority of ſome authors of note, and the genius and 
harmony of our language, wherever I have propoſtd any 
emendatione of our Orthography, which from 


the common 71 

+ This rule ould be carefully obſerved by autherr 
except in Comedies and works of humour z nor ſho 10 
12 ever deviate from i, unleſb they are au 


their COPY» 


writer 
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writer as to neglect any ienptorement made I © 
by another of —— ual note. if it de confiſtent 7 
with the other rules laid down Ubvve. 

Rema#k 2. In 'order to retain as many 
vowels as we can in our language, which is 
naturally crouded with too rage Arey root 
we muſt avoid a fault which man au- 
thors are guilty of, by depriving 1 70 follow. 
ing words, and a Bopered mk of che like 
ſtructure, of their K le ind cur. 
tailin them thus: N Wn 

Frightnd © Egtred-/ 
- "Strengthned © „Naehe 
PFaſtned Remembring 


Haſtned Ofner 

Faſining Softing 
eee eee 

 Hindring © Wondtdus, &ec, + 


On the contrary, theſe and the” like wordt, 
ſhould always be written in Po as erm 


ne Eng I. word of Saxon origin, an 
. is 4 «gli demonſtration ef gi * N 
but one vowel to ſeven eohfonants ; and what le mote 
extraordinary, the latter are all pronounced, 15 *thut 


not one of them can be Yropped, vis /fronyth. 
+ Och, debMing, rippling, fin ug, Gees m 


well 1455 one conſonant, and ola be wr 3 as 
many authors of note do, % le, . which ſpel- 
\g proſerys the true found, and en 220 lungus 6 belle 
4 1 of e 10 1 27 6 Bibl 
N 0 ; * 

. 4 Jen 


I. 


likes... * 


de d avoid the cluſtering of conſonangs, as,ghtn, 
ent gion, ſon, ndr, fin, Le. 3 nN 6 5. 

rightened..... Entered 
ny Stren ned. Remembered. | 


vis T Faſtened | 0 Remember; F y ; 
ed $93 Haſtened . ese, 1 
ee 

inderigg 3 
We Þ A . 1192 & 
ike N nder OG UUNIDODI 
| WM overburdened with confon 


in the middle of words, to prevent t 


lentement, farmellement, fortement, &. We 
_ retal 1% - wry comelingh, _ 
t e. # On z z And, I think, 
and dig Chould be written at length, 
for the ,reaſans given. above. er 
Many words ending with c& ought to be 
. Wl written with e only 3 which would be as 
any rods to pronunclation, and would pre- 


an deve the etymology much better than the 
that W former, 6. g. | 

Catholle Cxltle 
ory Comic Eccleſiaftlc 


del. * This Juſt Orthography uu not firlQly obſerved, 1 
0 of Wl believe, In any Engliſh book extant but the late follo 
the W Bibles; and a beautiful oRava edition of the Tatlers, 
"8 — and Guardians, lately publiſhed by Moſlts 


Ll þ Public 


Obſewawone of #7 ancient 
Public lets 3183 Fes Rhetoric” il: DN 


Pacific "LE 
Ruſtic - Mathematics T 
Plaſtie  Mechani] „Kc. 
The 50 54 1 00 


Thefe and all other Engliſh werds derived 
either from the Greek, Latin, or French, 


ſhould drop the '#; which only ferves to 


multiply our confonants and glve our lan, 
guage a Gothic appearance, and at the ſame 
time obſcures the etymology of ' fuch' words, 
However, in words derived from the SaXon 
or German, the & ſhould be retained, part) 
for the ſame reaſon that it is * — in the 


words cited above, Vz. to preſerve the ety. 

mology. Theſe are ak e 
Back ai 
Sick Havock, and the like 


which are either purely Saxon, or derived 
from the Northern languages.“ Though 
we ſhould drop no vowels which can be re- 
tained in our language, according to the ſe- 
cond poſition ; yet where they render out 
Orthography more difficult to learners and 
foreigners, and are quite mute and precede 
other vowels, as in the following words, I 
think we may fafely drop them; eſpecially 
as ſome authors of reputation have ſed the 
way. Mn Bo ? K ' 0 

** s the J might be dro in words pure] 
82 are — S in that 3 
as /lican a ſtie, ſcoc ſix, and the like. 
es 1 Adviſeable 


and modern Languager. 2 
Adviſeable Speakable x © 
Blameable » Tuneable, Me .Y 

which ſhayld be written J 
Adviſable Blamable, S. G | 
k were to be withed” that'vie had not cut off 
ſo many vowels at the end of. words, buy re- 
rained the mute e as .qur neighbours. the. 
French ſtill do, though they. pronounce it 
only in poetry. However; h we. cate. 
not recover. theſe vowels where they are. 
grown obſolete by dials: yet we tho Id nin. 


write 


Determine Irkſome fs ; 
Examine : Alexandrine, Ko. | 
Illumiae . r : 
Adamantine apine | 
Wholſone Doctrine, Ke. 2 


The, verbs bre ” bathe ſheathe, . clothe, 
barne +, &c. ſhould have. the final e mute, 
which ſerves not only to diſtinguiſh them 
from breath, bath, ſheath, cloth, and boyn ; 
but alſo to lengthen the. found, and to ſhew 
that 7h has its ſofter ſound in the former, and 
is harſher ſound in the latter. This, in 
ſome meaſure, makes amends for the, diſuſe: 
of the obfalete characters 8 and p. in the. 


Vengeance, changeable, and che life, theuld retain 
the e to ſoſten the ſound of the g. 'F68 the ſame reaſon 
ve ſhould write jadge, #nowledge, &c. with an c, cpn- 
tary to the cuſtom of ſome authors of note. 

t. The, preſent tenſe of the verb U dou de writs 
ten. with a mute , as formerly, do it from” 
** bas 2d. i n 

"RE above 
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above examples, though not in qther words 
which have no ſuch mark of diſtinction; a 
Jather, faith, the, theme, theſe, thunder „Kc. 

Tt.is very | e that our anceſtqes, .cſpe- 
cially the Poets, founded the. final e's as the 


Freneh peaſants till do in the ſauthern gro- 


Vince. Indeed, the Devonſhire. people cn 
pronounce it to this day, even in many word 
where it is not written at preſent ; as rock Th 
or recky, to rock. S e Py 

+ But. as the final e is generally mute in the 2 
modern Engliſh, and ſerves at moſt but to a 
lengthen the preceding ſyllable, or to ſoften + 
a g orc; where it is to be ſounded, as in ; 
Greek names, or Engliſh words in _ their it 
original Greek or Latin form, it ſhould deff fn 
marked with a grave accent *, eſpecially inf.” 
verſe, as | 8 = | 

Phebe Salome 1 4 

Thisbe Tempe . 5 
| Chlce Thule = 

Similè Strophè, &c. + | 


The e ſhould alſo be accented in the plural : 


The ſame ſhould be obſerved in Italian and Spa- 
nic words ip Engliſh authors, as F, Kc. eſpecially 
am poetry. = | 5 d 


+ Pele, Crete, and Qu, which by cuſtom are pro» 


nounced as monoſyllables, ſhould not be accented; for I wan; 
the fame reaſon... | * 
Satel. Bel 


bY 


*> 


* 2 

and moderi Lingvhge:”" t 

Satellites ®, to prevent the ' vicious, 9 05 * | 
ation, of that word, very. common. 18 75 
as if it conſiſted only of three” yl 

* _ rA When pk & 55 wh 

r. 5 ” 5 s true 


1 TH.” ay wg N "folloyi A 0 | 
ove's 955 OR o 
0 Joy leſs ing. 9 


The fame — ph ted, | 
Pyrites, &c. which ought to be agcerited on | 
the 1 ſyllable in En ii authors, to pre- | 
rent the unlearned reader from the abſurdity 
of Ne them ſhort of one. ſyllable. . 
rned and i ingenious author, in his late 
42 of Milton, &c. bas fallen pnmerci-. 8 
fully u fr our, final e mute, among other 
nnovatſons- in his Orthography; which are 
| by no means to be imitated, and ſhall be 
1 rmarked in the Sequel. The following 
W words, and many. mpre which he bas-cur- h 


uled, appear more like Chaldee or Arabi } 
han En gli, words. wes + 4 
nll inen ER determin 
! © wdamatitin © inteſtin 
rapin docrin > 
Spa- N erer a, Py 


ially O mib: be f great ſervice to Higheth; If we 

-k dierejis over 3 n 1 Fo when ea is not a 

ipthong, — © ca or inſtance, Creature 

Hh eat Creator might? becthity See "as hs pro- 

minced — in the words. © For d Ink of 

thi: LiRinRion, the French and other foreignets are" apt 

to Land the cauſe with the effect in reading the above 
4 "nf wor 3, 


R examin 
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examin eryſtalin 1 1% | 

imagin | tiſtin. K 

Ie is to be feared that, if he follows his plan, he 

will lop off the e from the following words, x 

the ſyllables are equally ſhort with thaſe in- 

ſerted above, and _— to be retrenched 


for the ſame reaſon, if it may be called x 
reaſon. - | 
14+ d08+; - ere fiev + 
BN owe een . JORp 
.. miſſy, promis co 
motiv deſerv _ incom 
perſuaſi diminutiy —iſſu 
paſſiv giv | undon 
relativ ſom abov. 
penſiv ; 434k 
He has likewiſe muldplicd the conſonants in 
the word height, which he writes highth, a wort 


of a moſt ſtrange and uncouth aſpect, and dil 
claimed by every other author *. He, indeed 
quotes Milton's authority for this and ſom 
other particularities ; but as that poet was blind 
when his Paradiſe lo was compoſed, they pre 


The ſame author has, by omitting the hyphen in the fol 
* lowing compound words, brought together a great num- 
.=> ber of conſonants, which makes them have a more Gothic 
appearance than ufual : Nymphlike, overpraiſed, ov! 
overaw'd, loopholes, &c. It muſt, however, be owned, tha 
he has dropped a conſonant in ofipring, achieved, firugi 
and the like, I think not without reaſon ; perhaps 
ſpring with a hyphen may do better. Marvolling, travel... 
mg, &c. cannot, in my opinion, well ſpare the /, whic! 
is omitted by the ſame author, 
| bab! 


bably ought to be imputed to his Amanuen- 
es *. — 

. I am perſuaded I need not ſay any more 
to ſhew: the abſurdity of theſe innovations, 
ſupported only by the authority of one or two 
authors, who, I truſt, will have no imitators 
in this particular, nor in the other unwar- 
rantable alterations they have made in the 

Engliſh Orthography. I would by no means 
ſet up my o] private opinion againſt that 
of a perſon deſervedly eſteemed for his 

earning and abilities; but as I am ſupported 

by Mr. Johnſon, the beſt Engliſh authors, 

and the genius of our language, I think I 

may ſafely. decry ſuch pretended refinements 
of our Qcthography. 

Remark 3. It has been the misfortune of 
the above-mentioned author, Dr. Middleton, 
d ſome others, to forget the true pronun- 
ation of our language, while they attended 
ay to the etymology of words, in their pre- 
indrnded reformation of the Engliſh Orthogra- 
by. Of this I ſhall give an inſtance in the 
plowing words: 
clam'd procede 
proclam'd agreable 
explan'd declame, &c. 
ſovran 


=- "3-2 


* Mr. Johnſon obſerves, that the early editions of Mil- 
rs poems were publiſhed in an age remarkable for its 
Whimlical innovation cf the Engliſh orthography. Jide 


thnſon's Dict. 
R 2 Now 
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Now any perſon who knows the Englic 
pronunciation, and has an ear, will eafily W's 
perceive that this method of writing does not I 
repreſent the true ſound of the words to the © 
eye of the reader; for, according to the Eng. I "* 
liſh Alphabet, the dipthong ai has a different Ir 
ſound from a ſimple a, ſo that the latter can. 
not properly ſupply the place of the former 
in the above words, Therefore the 'derin- 
tion from the Latin words clamo, proclam 
explano, &c. is not a ſufficient reaſon for al. 
tering the Orthography contrary to the Eny- 
liſh pronunciation. IP.” 
The ſame authors, and many others whe 
pretend to refine our Orthography according 
to that of the Latins, are either 1gnorant 0 
forgetful of the channel by which we baue 
received many words, originally Latin, inte 
our language. For it is evident, that mo 
of the Latin words we have adopted into ob 
tongue are immediately derived from thi 
French, and partly retain the oor 
and pronunciation of the latter *; ſo th: 
they cannot be reſtored to their primitive fim 
plicity, conſiſtently with the genius and pre 
nunciation of our language. For inſtance 
colour is immediately derived from the Fren 
couleur, and not from the Latin color. ne: 
certain modern refiner writes color in Englill 


Thus machine retains its French pronunciation 
our language, though it be originally derived from 


whic 


and modern. Languages. 


va, © which conyeys neither the true ſound nor 
fly immediate etymology of the word: For the 
* true Engliſh pronunciation of the word (eſpe- 
the cially of the laſt ſyllable) approaches very 
go. near the ſound of the French eur, and is very 
improperly expreſſed in writing by or, The 
following words, though the pronunciation 


mer of ſome of them will bear the late refinement 


of converting our into or, ſhould, according 
am Io the. genius of our language and their 
French origin, be written 


80 labour honour 
p- | | 
vigour favour 
humour governour, &c. 


bur, vigueur, bumeur, honeur, faveur, &c. 


of the obſcure ſound of the French dipthong 
, which is very different from that of an 
Engliſh 0. | 

The fame writer has contracted the word 


vrano , and ſays, he cannot conceive how 
ie Engliſh came to write ſoverezgn. I an- 
wer, It is eaſily conceived : For the Engliſh 
lerived it from the French ſouverain, and 
ronounce it almoſt as the French do, who 
Wnnex nearly the ſame found to ain and ein; 


* If we muſt thus conform to the Italian, without re- 


d foreftie, from the Italian fore/tiere ; 
tom ballata, &c. 


into ballat, 


R 3 and 


ince they are immediately derived from la- 


beſides, ou in favour, governcur, has ſomething 


wereign into /ovran, according to the Italian 


ding the true ſound of words, we * change foreign 
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and the Engliſh made uſe of the latter, 
and probably added a g to it, thinking it had 
ſome affinity with the verb reign.” As for 
ſovran, it only ferves to miſlead learners and 
foreigners into a vicious pronunciation of the 
Engliſh language, en 

Ile for ifle is a refinement which the Ptench 
Academy, who retrenched the 5 in number. 
leſs words of their language, did not think 
proper to make; ſince it intirely divefts the al 
werd of its original form. However, the wi 
above-mentioned author has divefted % and I '* 
;//and of the s, in oppoſition to all the reſt of 
the world, and left not the Feaſt ttaces of 
inſula, inſel, iſle, ot iſola, in either of them; 
ſo that if we follow his example, we fhall 


—penitus toto diviſes orbe n 
| 1 Ig. 
as the Poet calls us from the ſituation of ou 
iſland. In this laſt inſtznce, and thoſe tha 
follow, he entirely neglects the etymolog 
to favour the pronunciation: Far 1 ſuppoie 
that he ſuppreſſcs the final e in a, great man) 
words for the ſame reaſon. | 
Another corruption of the Engliſh. Orthe 
raphy by ſeveral authors is, the writing : 
fer en, contrary to the etymology of man) 
words, and the genius of our language. Fo 
inſtance, they write . 


1njo 


and modern. — 


inoy for enjoy, from egjaur. ; 
intire ork entire, from entrer. ... ae 
inviron + environ, _ enviroaner, - 
' 1ngage en rom 

= —— | — Frome em —"_ 1 
| imbelliſh embelliſh, from embelirr. 

A embrace, from — 
imploy employ, from employer. 

inrich, &c. Kees 5 from enricher; 
all which have nothing to do with the Latin, 
which is urged as a pretence to write inquire, 
inchant, inſtead of enquire, &c. If we neg+ 
lect the French origin of words, by pre- 
tending to conform to the Latin, from which 
the former is derived, we ſhall by degrees 
come to write invy, inimy, &c. inſtead of 
eruy, enemy, from the French envie and ene- 
ni; becauſe the Latins write invidia and 
immicus. Some authors write v:t:ous, pre- 
tiows, gratious, &c. under pretence of con- 
forming to the Latin vitioſus, &. not conſi- 
| that as vitiqſus is derived from vitium, 
s che above Engliſh words are derivatives 
W from the fubſtantives vice, price, and grace; 
ind therefore ſhould conform to the analogy 
of out language, The fame abſurd reaſon 
NOW is aſſigned by ſome for writing antient for 
5 Macient; whereas it is not immediately de- 
nan rived from the Latin, dut from the French 
Fol word ancien. 

Remark 4. The uſe of apoſtrophes for e, 7h, 
Kc, in proſe ought to be entirely exploded; for 

R 4 what 
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what can be more uncouth to the eye and ear 
than bd, cd, Fd, g d, Kd, ld, md, n'd, pd, rl, 


g, d, and z d, without a vowel ? Not to 


mention the abſurdity of writing embrac d, en- 
gag d, which, according to our method of 
pronouncing thoſe letters, ſhould be ſounded 
embrakd, engagd; at leaſt, there can be no 
juſt reaſon for writing them ſo in proſe, 
though it may be authoriſed by poetical li- 
cence. The French, who are remarkable 
for their ſmooth, rapid pronunciation, drop 
many conſonants in common converſation; 
yet they never omit either conſonants ot 
vowels in writing, unleſs the Hiatus of two 
vowels render an eliſion neceſſary ; as /em- 
pereur, ame, d argent, &c. On the con- 
trary they write every word at full length, 
and ſouud their words diſtinctly in continued 
harangues, or in reading grave authors. We 
ought to imitate them in this, (which we are 
too apt to do in their follies) and to write 
our language accurately, and ſound it diſtinc- 
ly, inſtead of curtailing our words either in 
writing, or reading deliberately and before 4 
public audience &. Indeed, it is often diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſh by the ear, whether a pub- 


.* It is the practice of too many of the clergy to 
lip their words by dropping the ed, &c- in. reading the 
criptures and the Liturgy before a congregation, but 
this is an abſurd cuſtom, ſince it gives dar language an; 
unneceſfary roughneſs, and- has been juſtly cenſured by 
the Spectator long lince, „er gn e 244 cmd? f 
0 | lic 


2 © wn 2 
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lic ſpeaker uſes the preſent or perfect tenſe 
of a verb, when he clips his words __ TH 
dawbd Lan dawbed 


and denounced 
ſtopd ſtopped 
chancd chanced 
linkd Tio linked 

roh d robbed, "&e.. 


Theſe abbreviations are indeed. neceſſary in 
poetry; however, When two conſonants pre- 
cede the ed in verſe, one of them may be 
cut off with the e: For inſtance, - ; 
 -- \defer'd ſhun'd 

ſtop'd abhor'd. 

Some. authors, on the contrary, retain both 
conſonants in theſe words, as 45 err d. fiopp'd, 
and the like; which, in the opinion of others, 
is unneceſſary. Many words which are uſu- 
ally apoſtrophiſed might be written at full 
length, even in poetry, without hurting the 
numbers: For wherever two. ſyllables are 
weally, progounced in the time of one, they 


may- be ſafely both retained in verſe ; for 
rte, . 5 
-. - heavenly * watery | 

flowery foſtering 

powerful thundering 


* Moſt of theſe words are a kind of 'daQtyls, as 
lowery, — &c. which give the Engliſh verſe, that 
generally conſiſts of ten ſyllables on] S\, an. agreeable 


vari 
Mee in verſe, much leſs in proſe. 
towery 


; 's that theſe and he like words ſh never 
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— lingering | 
glimmering - 
ginering generous | 
attering quivering 
ripening ® emperor 
cluſtering numerous: 
evening wavering, &e. 


Theſe appear leſs Gothic to the eye, and 
give the verſe a ſmoother flow than quiv'ring, 

'ry, wat ry, &c. and when followed by 
a long fylla le, make an Anapeſt, whic 
diverſifies the numbers ; for the ngliſh he- 
roic verſe generally — of Iambic or 
Trochaic feet, This is conſtantly practiſed 
by the Poets in words ending in ien, 8 


ſtation nation 
fruition faſhion 
motion contemplation, K. 


For theſe are never curtailed of their penul- 
tima by an unmeaning apoſtrophe ; but the 
two laſt ſyllables are written at length, and 
pronounced in the time of one, without" "_-} 
prejudice to the meaſure of the verſe. 
Spenſer, the father of Engliſh poetry, hes 
retained more den in his wiinge than 


Pope, by aching this word at full h in the 
following verſe, makes the fourth foot an Anapæſt or 
taverted Dattyl; the other four being Iambic feed. ,_ 

And Phoebus warm the Wi ts gold.. 

Windfor Foreſt, v. 304. 
This, to make uſe of the ſame immortal Poets expret- 
tron, is 


«* T's ſnatch a grace beyond the rules cf art.. 


any 
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any Poet ſince his time: Hence he is juſtly 
admired for the harmony of his verſe, and 
the ſmoothneſs of his language. This he owed, 
perhaps, in a great meaſure to his intimacy 
with the writings of Taſſo and other Italian 
poets. How cloſelyhe ſometimes imitated Taſſo, 
not only in poetical deſcriptions, but alſo in 
the muſical flow of his nutnbers, will appear 
from the following Stanzas, which are ſo 
beautiful, that 1 hope the reader will not be 
diſpleaſed with my tranſcribing them. 


Vexagſi augelli, infra le verdi fronde, 

Temprano d prova laſcivette note; 

Mormora laura, e fa le foglie, e Fonde 

Garrir, cbe variamente ella percote 

Quando taccion gli augelli, alto riſponde, 

Nuandb cantan gli augelli, pitt lieve ſcote. 

Sia caſo 0 d arte, bor accompagna, ed hora 

Alterna i verſi lor la muſica rx. 
Taſſo Gier. Canto xvi. St. 12. 


The joyous birds, ſhrouded in chearful ſhade, 
Their notes unto the voice attempred ſweet, 
*Th' angelical, ſoft- tremibling voices made 
© Toth' inſtruments divine .* meet; 
The filver-ſounding inſtruments did meet 
* With the baſe murmurs of the waters fall ; 
"The waters fall with difference diſcreet, 
Now ſoft, now loud, unto the wind did call; 
The gentle-warbling wind low anſwered 
r 
Fairy Queen, B. II. Canto ult. 
Theſe 
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Theſe lines ſerve to ſhew how Spenſer's Muſe 
improved the thought of the Italian poet; 
and, at the ſame time, are a, proof gf what 
I advanced above concerning the harmony 
of his numbers; for, excepting the two eli- 
fions in the third and fourth lines to avoid an 
hiatus, there is not one vowel dropped in the 
whole Stanza, unleſs it be attempred for at- 
tempered ; however, the verſe would be as 
harmonious if the e was inſerted, as in the 
latter. _ 


CRAP. 


Of Werds expreſſed viva voce; or Pro- 
nunciation. | 


A Word, in this ſenſe, is a certain articu- 

late ſound, by which men have agreed 
to convey any particular idea to each other. 
The reader may form a pretty juſt idea 
of the ſound or pronunciation of Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, French, and Italian words, 
from the power of the letters of which they 
are compoſed, by conſulting Chap. V. Con- 
terning written characters and their powers. 
Now as words have no natural connection 


with things, fo letters have no natural rela- 


tion to ſounds ; ſo that both are purely arbi- 
trary : Hence different nations annex different 
ſounds to the ſame character, as appears by 
the chapter quoted above, 


What 


and modern Languages. 

What is there advanced ſhall ſuffice for 
the ancient or learned languages; but I ſhall 
make ſome further enquiries concerning the 
pronunciation of the modern tongues, parti- 
cularly our own, For this end, I ſhall en- 
deavour to give natives and foreigners a clear 
idea of the ſounds employed in the Engliſh 
language, by written figns; which is a dif- 
beat task, though it may be eaſily performed 
TS ET + 1 

In order to give a juſt idea of the pronun- 
ciation of any language, we muſt diſtinguiſh 
as accurately as poſſible all the different 
ſounds which are employed in the pronun- 


ciation of that language, without paying any 


regard to the characters or Alphabet uſed to 
expreſs thoſe ſounds. Indeed, moſt languages 
expreſs divers ſounds by the ſame characters, 
and make uſe of divers characters to expreſs 
the ſame ſound “; fo that it will prevent a 
great deal of confuſion in treating of pronun- 
ciation, if we form an idea of the various 
ſimple ſounds in any language, independent 
of all the characters by which they are ex- 
preſſed on different occaſions. 

To avoid ſuch confuſion, I ſhall inſert a 
Table of the thirty-three ſimple ſounds that 
compole the words of our language; and to 
diſtinguiſh them more accurately, I ſhall re- 
_ them by certain ſimple characters: 

ut as ſeyeral of the latter are not uſed in our 

* See Chap. IV. 
Alpha- 
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Alphabet “, in which the ſounds they repre. 
ſent are uſually characteriſed by two or three 


letters, I ſhall inſert thoſe letters after the 


ſimple characters in the ſame column. Over 
againſt theſe I ſhall place in the ſecond co» 
lumn certain Engliſh words, in wbich.cach of 
thoſe ſounds is to be met with; and thoſe 
letters which denote every particular ſimple 
ſound are printed in Talics in every column . 
In the next place, I ſhall add four other co- 
lumns, in which certain words of the ſour 
principal European languages are inſerted: 
And in every one of thoſe exotie words is to 
be found one of the thirty-three ſimple ſounds 
of our language, which will give foreigners 
a pretty juſt idea of thoſe ſimple ſounds, by 
knowing the correſpondent ſounds in their 
reſpeRive languages. The analogy between 
the ſounds may not, perhaps, be according 
to the greateſt nicety of — in each 
language: It is ſufficient 'for my purpoſe, if 
they are expreſſed with tolerable accuracy; 
and where a blank is left in any of the co- 
lumns, it ſhews that there is no ſound in 


It is not my deſign to endeavour to introduce theſe 
ſimple characters into our Alphabet, which would be a 


chimerical attempt; I would only make uſe of them to 


convey a more diſtinct idea of the ſimple ſounds of our 
language, in writing, to learners and foreigners. 

+ This ſound, which is repreſented in the Table 
by our ſimple characters, we ſhall call the Proper Sound 
of every one of our letters, which otherwiſe have no 


proper ſound ſtrictly ſo called. 
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that language, which anſwers to that over 
againſt it in the firſt or Engliſh column. 

I ſhall not puzzle the reader with an ac- 
count of the mechanical formation of every 
letter, nor ſhall I divide them into different 
claſſes according to the various organs of 
ſpeech ; which can contribute but little to 
give him a true idea of their ſound, I ſhall, 
however, place the vowels firſt, and then the 
conſonants in the uſual order; and thoſe 
ſimple founds that are expreſſed in our lan- 
guage by two letters, are placed after the for- 
mer of the double vowel or conſonant uſually 
employed on that occaſion, 
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Simple [Engliſh|Freach Words. | Italian / Words. Spanulh Words. 8— Words. | 12 Englith] French Words. Taman \ Words. | Spaniſh Wai [German Word. 
Characters. Words.“ 5 a £4 * | or Words. | | er ; X | 
= Ds | =. erdad, truth | lnge — k | f | fair faire, to de 8 de, — £ 
— ſlender . tete, a bead, colletto, gathered. + [v truth, - 1} Danemar enmark,, | „ to de. 476. |; - Gs . A | 
| mer, the ſea. | tera, a 1550. Sj | lander, lands, * 7 | Tl foe Fliegen, to fy. 0 
; — 8 — — — 5 
fracas, @ noe. | _— to loc. mar; to —1 wagons to ah, 3 | ; | en — 
a obſcure. water. s, a ſtep. andare, to re, @ father, klagen, to complain... ||| g | give. tage. cares ve, * ben, pu * 
. hang. campagna, the c pagar, te pay. lagen, to ſay. | | | gr 1 mY Nes. gabe, 4 gift. 
| = latte, fat. ic jarro, a jar. , 5 1 of 
a, cat. chaſſe, bunting. A barro, clay. | „ judge. ; ' cicading,: a a gerdn Mallorca, Majorca. 
. e, paſs. carta, a letter. 4 1 + ; | 
| praiſe. = the muſe. | 8 . | | 
le mute. ſpectre ue, and. | meſle, the maſs. k king, 4 a lalindar.] camera, a chamber, cardo, a thiftle. i . 
1 people 2 people. b | | a thift 9 a king . 
YG 8 diſette, want. bee to conguer. |preltar, y 2388 Rn: A aa _ b 7 | 
hort red. uette, à coguette, ¶queſto, is. vente, @ /a > vare, t va ker, to loben, 
: ; knee, — — to live. fieſta, a cat. % | My fo read, to praiſe. 
| | * 
| . ſcene, the flage. bere, to drink. | 7 - hold,” _ honour. . 2 : * : 
.—long e. lein, full. odere, to rejoice. e, Faith. ren, to teach. m man. 8, 4 mont madre, à mother. amar, | . 
| ff - eine, + vedge, to ke. quieto, quiet. hen, 10 /ce. ' 08 \ 0 fuck morgen, te- 
: — 4 | ein, wine. | - x 
u—groſs i. kind. fin, fine. 5 | feind, an enemy. 1 now. noir, black, notte, night, radar, to b. nacht, the night, | 
12 malicious. feige, a figs 
— _— to provoke told, à title, ir, to go. 'rren, to err. ; 
3 ort, th. here. iccolo, little, tinta, ink. aller, a millar. p | pound. pas, a flep, pane, bread. gan, bread, f paar, a fair, 
<{ihter, to refit. intdre, a a painter. = Dios, God. ntze, money. >} _ a 4 | 
machine, ax an engine. Pelegrino, a r tirano, a tyrant, | ; * 
ee, i wt etwern, farine, meal. lfno, a dolphin, vida, life. Ich, J. r > riſe, rave, @ radiſh. ridere, to laugh, | ara®, an altar. regel, a rule, 
arine, a meftril, fe = wine. mio, mine. | | 
1 —_ an omelet. obblatione, an — = | wy an _ | N 5 by by 1 
rt. blnate, a ditch, bjettione, an objection. a . cht, eight $ found. ec, dry. ano, fun d, health, ; 
as —— boaſting. | = a torch. Jacht, bunting. alu = ingen, to ſing 
> „ gold. , a bere, labour. brar, to work ; gens a 2 | ww a lien, a k 8 * 
—1 * 0. ie, an ode. „ @rdour. ora, an bour. ne, wit ſhame. c 4 cemare, to diminiſh. aan. nies. 8 : 
. *  foupgen, ſuſpicion. more, love. paſter, a ſhepherd. ſohn, @ /on, 25 — ſchon, ifal. 
= uro, pure. to, thew. 2 now 8 1 | * | | I | 
atura, nature. no, one. | Ar mann, 4 carrier. d tame. , tuono, tone. . , TI | L 4 
ſeuro, obſcure. ulcera, an ulcer, gut, good. | : | LE | #6 fear) | | 8 4 day 
Ls pronounced in | irgend. youth, l q 
'S Lombardy. ciudad, a city, iawehl, a jewel, Sch. | chief, theil, a pare; | 
rol M, +75. bag K | 
eune, your . 4 | | n . 
ervitear, /ervant. | G>th. | -bine. Trinidad, the Trinity. 
—_— pium, opium. i , [ 
| | ( 
bs a bath, vice. vin, Wine, - VETO, true. | venir » to come, lowe, « lion. 
| | | | | | | 
ee e 1 xone. xele, xral. caſa, a bouſe, _ ro/a, 4 roſe. roſe, a roſe, 
| | 2 
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Remarks on the foregoing Table. 


I have borrowed ſome characters from the 
Hebrew, Greek, and Saxon Alphabets, in 
order to give a diſtin idea of the ſimple 
ſounds of our language : which, after due 
examination, I find to be three-and-thirty in 
number; making the ſame diſtinction between 
long and ſhort vowels as the Greeks did. 
For though our long and ſhort e, i, o, &c. 
are the ſame ſounds, as to their formagion ; 
yet they are different as to the ear, which is 
the proper judge to diſtinguiſh ſounds, Hence 
the Greeks have their « and n, their e and «, 
and the Maſorets diſtinguiſh their long and 
ſhort vowels by differeat vocal points ; as 
7, % % fori,+, ũ; and, ., , for i, &, ä, 
&c. The vocal ſounds are fourteen in 
the Table, allowing the long and ſhort vowels 
to be different ſimple ſounds, though they 
are formed in the ſame ſeat of the organs of 
pronunciation, Others reduce them to nine, 
making no diſtinction between i and , © and 
s, obſcure @ and 8; ſlender i and i; nor do 
they allow ! groſs to be a {imple ſound, but 
rather a Gipthong, though I am of+ another 
opinion. If the reader thinks proper to te- 
jet the diſtinction I have made between long 
and ſhort vowels in the Table, he muſt 
teckon the ſimple ſounds in our language to 
de no more than twenty-eight, 


I have 
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I have ſet down only the vocal powers of 
wand y in the table, though perhaps to ſome 
nicer ear than mine, they may ſeem to have 


a different ſound when they are uſed, as con- 


ſonants; but I own, I. can perceive. no. dif. 
ference between w and oo, y and i lender, 
both rapidly pronounced . If we make a 
diſtinction between the vocal and conſonant 
powers of w and y, then the number of 
ſounds in our language will amount to thirty» 
five. In order to make the pronunciation 
of our language eaſy to foreigners, I ſhall 
add the following remarks on the four co- 
lumns of French, Italian, Spaniſh, and Ger- 


- 


man words. 

With regard to the third column, the French 
muſt obſerve that our ſlender @ has nearly 
the ſame ſound as their e open, or 4 before 
1 or y; and that our ſhort @ has nearly the 
ſound of their @ in place, os before two con- 


* When y begins a word in our language, it ſeems 
to have exactly the ſame ſound as the Hebrew, the 
Greek l, and the German j. Thus if we were to ex- 
preſs the words'y1 Hebrew, Inzov; Greek, jesus Ger- 
man, according to our orthography, we ſhould write 
them yeſhua, yeſous, yeſus; and as the Greek. » is never 
looked upon as a conſonant, even when it precedes ano- 
ther vowel at the beginning of a word, as in IaxaC, Iwanm 
I know not why y ſhould be reckoned ſo in Engliſh. 
The Greek v in the word dies, a ſon, has alſo the very 
ſame ſound as our wh in whip, whet, &c. ſo that the 
word would be written thus in Engliſh characters, whiss : 
and, yet © is never reckoned a conſonant in Greek, but 
an aſpirated dipthong. # a 


ſonant 
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ſongnts as in the Table. It muſt alſo be 
obſerved..that our mute e is always ſo in our 


239. 


language *, -and that it is not pronounced as. . 


1 ſupernymerary ſyllable in poetry, as in 


French; but only ſerves to lengthen the pre- 


ceding ſyllable ; it is, yawever placed at 
after a ſhort. ſyllable, 
and was probably pronounced by our anceſ- 


the end of ſome words 


tors. They muſt pronounce our groſs i ſume- 
what like their in, in the words cited in the 


example, but the ſound of @ muſt not be 


heard in it; and our ſhort o like their au, but 
ſhorter, Our ſhort # has the obſcure ſound 
of their eu, and our w that of their ; but 
both theſe muſt be ſounded much quicker 
than thoſe French dipthongs. The French 
have no ſounds in their language that corre- 
ſpond with our ch, j, th, and 8; if they are 
acquainted with the Italian, they may form 
a juſt idea of the two firſt from c and g be- 
fore e or i in that language. 

The: Italians and Spaniards ſhould take 
notice, that our @ ſlender is ſounded more 
open, and not exactly like their e in the words 
cited in the fourth and fifth columns; that 
our groſs i has no correſpondent ſound in 
either language; that our « long is pro- 
nounced almoſt like the Italian / in Lombardy, 
or iu in ciudad; and that our co and w have 


In people re, able, &c. the e ſeems tv have a 
kind of e dan like that of the French e in gue, 


4, Ke. 
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exactly the ſame ſound as the Itallan und 
Spaniſh u, only the 6s ie pronounced long. 
and the mw very ſhort. They muſt pronoun 
our & like c before a, o, or u, and our & like 
between two vowels, As for th, the Ita- 
lians and Spaniards have no ſound that cor. 
reſponds to it. | | 48 
he Germans are to obſerve, that our 
lender a is ſounded like their à with a little 


e or two dots over it thus'a, A; that our 
ſhort o has the ſound of their à fat, hut is 
pronounced ſhorter ; that our long 1 is pro- 
nounced as iu in the words cited in the Table 
that our ſhort u is ſounded almoſt like their 
u in mutter, a mother, but ſomething more 
obſcure like the French mute e; and that 
our oo and w are ſounded like their fat u; 
but the latter muſt be pronounced vety quick 
when it begins a word. They often give 
the ſound of our v to their & and their w, as 
in {370e, a lion, loben, to praiſe. © 

The Spaniards are farther to remark, that 
our / has nearly the ſame ſound with their 
Il in Mallorca, Majorca, /lano, plain, &c. only 
the Spaniſh / has a' ſound rather approaching 
to the German / or Engliſh y, when it be- 
gins a word, ſomething ſofter than our 7; 
that /þ reſembles the ſound of their & in e- 
bec, and not the aſpirated guttural ſound of 
it ; that they muſt not confound the ſound 
of our v with that of their 5, as they — 


. and. modern Languages. 


bath - letters promiſcuouſly z and laſtly, that 
their 5 between two vowels in cauſa, re/a, 
&. is not ſounded quite ſo ſoft as our & in 
zeal, or. ſin. cane. "5 us 


HS + Tv oh We 
/ Accents and Quantities, or Preſody. 


by order to- attain the juſt pronunciation of 
any language, eſpecially the Greek and 
Latin, it is neceſſary that we ſhould know 
the nature of Quantity and Accent, the latter 
of which generally depends on the former, 
For Accent is nothing but laying a ſtreſs upon 
a certain long ſyllable in a word, according 
to the genius of every language, as will ap- 
pear by the following remarks. 

1. Hebrew words, if we may believe the 
Maſorets, admit of the accent for the moſt 
part on the laſt ſyllable, and ſometimes the 
laſt but one: But it is not improbable that 
moſt of the words in the Hebrew language 
were pronounced by the Ancients as mono- 
lyllables, * 

2. In Greek and Latin words, if the laſt 
ſyllable but one be long, it is accented +; 
but if it be ſhort, the accent or ſtreſs muſt be 
laid on the laſt ſyllable but two. 

»The learned Dr. Shuckford is of this opinion. 

+ By accenting here is meant the laying a proper 
ſtreſs on a long Fuadle, and not theſe accents | ")(*) 
over 


that are uſually printed in Greek books, or mar 
certain ſyllables in Latin and French words. 


8 3 3. In 
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3. In the Italian language, the notent is 
generally laid on the laſt ſyllablo but one; 
however, it is placed on the laſt ſyllable of 
nouns, ending in ta or tu, and ſome tenſes 
of 1 as puritd, caſtitd, virtd, amerd, &c. 

The Spaniards accent the laſt ſyllable 
of all their verbs, and many of their nouns, 
amdr, paſtor ; they have it often' on the pe- 
ultima, and ſome n words ove two 
accents. 

. French words are generally accented 
on the laſt alla and often on the laſt but 
one, 

6. In Engliſh words we pass the accent 
moſtly on the laſt ſyllable but two, often on 
the laſt, and ſometimes on the fourth from 
the laſt, as commiſſary, acceſſory, &c. but ſuch 
words generally have another accent on the 
penultima, though the greateſt ſtreſs is laid 
on the firſt accent. In nouns of two ſyl- 
lables, the firſt is accented, and in- ſimilar 
verbs the accent is generally placed on the 
laſt ſyllable, 

7. Thoſe words in the modern lan 7 
which are immediately derived from gu 
tin, generally retain the accent. on the ſame 
ſyllable. as the original words from, which 
they were derived; but this rule, eſpecially 
in our language, is liable to wr excep-· 
tions. 


Thus we pronounce Gator, 0 wie, infamout, 
from infcimis, Ke, Some 
m 


and modern Languages. 


ET dodge learned men *, indeed, are of opi- 2 


nion that the accent is an inexplicable ſome- 
thing, different from the ſtreſs laid on a ſyl- 
lable according to its quantity, as defined 
above. Probably the unmeaning accents 
marked by whimſical Rabbins and the latter 
Greeks, very often on ſhort ſyllables of Greek 
and Hebrew words, contrary to the above 
rules, firſt gave riſe to this opinion. Thus 
they tell us, that gr, which according 
to quantity ſhould be pronounced Proſodra, 
with the accent on the laſt ſyllable but two, 
muſt in pronunciation be accented by a cer- 
tain inflexion of the voice on the laſt but one, 
without tranſgreſſing the rules of Quantity 
cited above [in Remark 2,] I own I cannot 
comprehend how this could be done in proſe 
or verſe, without deſtroying the very har- 
mony of the numbers, and therefore I think 
that thoſe Greek and Hebrew accents, which 
are contrary to the laws of Quantity, ought to 
be rejected as an abſurd invention; at leaſt, 

are of no uſe to us moderns, who are 
ignorant of theic firſt deſign, It is not im- 
probable that they anſwered the ſame purpoſe 
as our muſical notes in a chant or recit ivo. 
and were marked over certain ſyllables to di- 
rect the inflexions of the voice, or inſtrument 
that accompanied it. Hence, probably, the 


* See Rollin's Bells Lettrer, and the Engliſh Gram» 
mar publiſhed by Brightland. 
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atcents uſed by the Greeks had the names 
of Acute, Grave, and Circumflex. ; 
Be this as it will, the only uſe the mo- 
derns make of theſe marks () () (), im- 
properly called accents, is to diſtinguiſh ad- 
verbs from ' nouns or verbs, and to mark an 
ablative eaſe or abbreviation, in Latin words &, 
to diſtinguiſh the different ſounds of the letter 
e;-or-the abſence of an s + in the French:; 
and to ſhew that e is pronounced at the end 
of a foreign word in Engliſh T. The Italians, 
indeed, mark thoſe words that are accented 
on the laſt ſyllable with a grave; as caritd, 

fervity, goders, &c. | oy 
Quantity is the length or ſhortneſs of time 
allowed to a ſyllable in pronunciation ; and 
the proportion between a long and ſhort ſyl- 
lable is generally ſuppoſed to be as two to 
one, This bears-ſome analogy to time in 
Mafic ; for one Crotchet () is ſounded as 
long as two Quavers (f,) : So that a Dactyl, 
(a poetic foot conſiſting of one long, and two 
thort ſyllables) which is marked thus by Gra- 
marians, alert, would be thus repreſented 


it to his pupil, fare 
For example, lng? latique, far and wide ; gud de 
cauſz,, upon what account? amaſſem for amaviſſem. 
| +, As bonte, goodneſs ; .charits,” charity; la tete, the 
—_— 1 8 
3 Oo Lot Phot dition; 885 and the like, which 
ſhould'be Jſways accented 'in"Enpliſh profe, as they are 
in paetry by the beſt auth: 1 
3 «+4 0 


by a Muſician who would convey an idea of 


and modern Languages. 
The Accent is to be carefully obſerved in 
pronouncing the modern languages; but as 
there ate no certain rules to ſhe on which 
ſyllable it is to be placed in any of them, we 
are obliged to depend on cuſtom or the ge- 
nius of the language, the former of which 
often varies in Engliſh. It is an abſurd cuſ- 
tom, however, to throw the accent back to 
the fourth or fifth ſyllable from the end, in 


the following Engliſh words, and the like : 


c6rruptible- - acceptable 
refractory attributed 
academy contributed 
ambulatory agonizing, &c, * 
aniverſary 

- inſtead of 
corruptible anniverſary 
refractory agonizing 
academy , attributed, &. 


This ſeems to be a growing evil ; for ſome, 
inſtead of corrupt, attribute, 2 pro- 
nounce c6rrupt, attribute the verb], prece- 
dence, &c. I am apt to think that our 
neighbours from the north part of this iſland 


(many of whom being men eminent for their 


learning, are ſchool-maſters and tutors in 


It may he urged that theſe words, &c. have ano- 
ther accent on the penultima; but as that ſyllable is 
often ſhort in ſuch words, we can lay but little ftreſs 
upon it. However, where cuſtem has fixed the accent 
on the third or fort gable from the ends N 
canſorm to it; hut, aF;the.ſame time, we ſhould by no 
means multiply ſuch inharmotiious ſounds, WE Eng 

uy ng- 
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England) ſeem to have propagated this vi- 
a pronunciation; for I have er, that 
inquiry is generally pronounced inquiry b 

the gentlemen of Scotland, which 4. 
me to believe that they are apt to throw the 
accent farther back in other words, than we 


do. This cuſtom, however, is by no means 


to be imitated, for it renders our language 
leſs harmonious ;. whereas the Italian, which 
1s the moſt muſical among the modern lan- 
guages, conſiſts moſtly of words accented on 
the penultima or laſt ſyllable but one. 


CHAP. XI. 


07 Emphaſis. 


AS the accented ſyllable in a word is pro- 

nounced with a ſtrong voice, ſo when a 
particular word in a ſentence is uttered with 
a ſtronger tone of voice than the reſt, it is 
called the Emphatical word. The Emphaſis 
ſhould be laid -on thoſe words which are the 
moſt weighty. and important, and does in a 
manner determine the ſenſe of the whole ſen- 
tence.; for ſome ſentences are capable of various 
ſenſes by changing the place of the Emphaſis. 
Thus the following queſtion will admit of 
four different anſwers, by varying the Empha- 


cal words, which are here printed in Italics; 


Will you ride to town to-day e 
No; 1 ſhall ſend my ſervant. 
| 1 UG N Will 


.d n oo rer  & = rl keg” 


Dang e ern 


li 


oo <= I 1 


o— 5 wv JD ww” 6 ® 
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Will you ride to town to-day ?. -. - 
No; I intend to walk thither. | 
Will you ride to e to-day? ? 
No; I deſign to ride about the country, 
Will you ride to town 70-day ? " 
No ; but I ſhall to-morrow. 


In that pathetic expoſtulation of the prophet 


Ezekiel “, you may place the Emphaſis al- 
molt on any word in the ſentence ; and it 
will ſtrike out a different ſenſe : | 
Why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael ! + 

This ſhews the neceſſity of placing. a proper 
Emphaſis, in order to read or ſpeak intelli- 
gibly; for the emphatical word often de- 
termines the ſenſe of a whole ſentence, and 
always gives life and ſpirit to what we utter. 
Indeed, it ſometimes happens that two per- 
ſons of equal judgment place a different Em- 
phaſis in reading the ſame ſentence ; but 
this ſhews that they either give their author 
two different meanings, or apply the ſame 
words in that ſentence to different purpoſes, 

It is ſurpriſing that both the learned and 
unlearned place their Emphaſis properly in 
common converſation, which is generally na- 
tural and unaffected: but many of the for- 
mer as well as the latter, when they come 
to read, ume a ſtrange, unnatural, and af- 
fected tone ; placing the Emphaſis on and, 


. Cup. diets 31. ied, 4 BY & 
+ See a pamphlet entit y en Elcution, pub- 
liſhed at London in 1748. 1 
FER their, 
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their, them; it, and the 
particles in the ſentence,/ The force of an at 
ill habit in this reſpe&R// eſpecially when it is ö 
eontracted early, is conſpicuous in the fol- tl 
lowing inſtances: Children are uſually taught p 
to repeat the Lord's Prayer and Ten Com- b 
mandments by. nurſes, or ignorant ſchool- v 
miſtreſſes; and even when they come to ci 


yeats of difcretion, their judgement ſel- v 
dom corrects the abſurd cuſtom they have ci 
. contracted of reciting the Lord's Prayer thus, Ie 
Our Father which art in heaven.” By h 


placing the Emphaſis on art, the words ſeem P 
to imply that the Deity was not always in ti 
heaven; whereas they ſignify no more than a1 
Our heavenly Father, to diſtinguiſh him from n 
our earthly parents. At the concluſion of it 
the fourth Commandment the Emphaſis is 11 
=w uſually placed on words day and it, Where- 
* fore the Lord bleſſed the ſeventh gay, 
„ and hallowed it;“ and many of the readers 
of our Liturgy are guilty of this abſurdity, 
few of them placing the Emphaſis in its pro- ü 
per place thus, Wherefore the Lord bleſ- x; 
« ſed the ſeventh day, and hallowed it.” | 
This ſhews the neceffity of following Na- 
ture “, and carefully attending to the ſenſe of 
what we read or recite, in order to correct 
the errors of the early part of our education 
which, as it is now managed, is too apt- to 


* Naturom intueamur, lune ſequamur, ſays. Quintilian, 
Lib, viii. Cap. 3. EY” 


miſlead 


and modern Languages. 8 
miſtead even men of and jodgemens; 
and to expoſe them to ridicule and contempr; 


' Thoſe who have not judgement to — 
them in placing the Emphafis and accents 


properly, would do well to attend to the 


beſt actors on the ſtage, who are generally 
very exact in this and other parts of pronun- 
ciation. It is well known — Cicero had a 
very great eſteem for Roſcius * a celebrated 
comedian; from whom the Roman orator 
learned the art of pronunciation, in which 
he ſo greatly excelled. Nor is our Engliſh 
Roſcius leſs worthy of imitation in this par- 
ticular ; and the youth of Great Britain, who 
are deſigned to ſpeak in public, would-learn 
more by obſerving his method of pronounc- 
ing one ſpeech in Shakeſpear, than by read- 
ay whole volumes on the ſubject. 1 


CHAP. XII. 


of Stops or beute 


F are certain Points or Signs, invented 

the moderns to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 
x a diſcourſe, and dire& the pronunci- 
ation of the reader. This practice prevents 
abundance of ambiguities, by ſhewing to 
which phraſe or period in an author à certain 
word properly belongs. The Ancients, who 


d mer, at deliciee tre, Roſeint ® ſays Quihtus 
to 7 Yy de Divinatione, Lib, i. Cap. 36. 


either 
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either uſed: no ſtops at all, or inſerted one 
after every letter, furniſhed matter enough for 


the eritics to inveſtigate the true ſenſe of their 


writings; for moſt of the diſputes among 
commentators is owing to the want of Points 


in ancient manuſcripts both facred and pro- 
fane. The ſigns in PunQuation are 
A Period [. ] * 
A Comma [, ] 
A Colon [: 
A ſemicolon [3] 
A note of Interrogation [7 ] 
| of Admiration [I] 
To which may be added 
A Parentheſis () 


It is a difficult task to preſcribe ſtated rules 


ſor pointing; ſince writers are not entirely 
agreed in this particular: Almoſt every au- 
thor amongſt us has his own ſyſtem of point- 
ingz and many of them have none at all, 
but leave it to the printers to point as they 
pleaſe. This is partly owing to the various 
ways in which words and phraſes may be 


arranged, and partly to the different method 


of arranging them peculiar almoſt to every 
writer; which, of courſe, muſt vary the 
punctuation. I ſhall, however, make a few 
obſervations on the uſe of theſe Points in diſ- 
courſe, and endeavour to throw ſome light 
on ſo intricate a ſubject. To begin with the 
full point [.], which was invented long before 
the reſt; it denotes that the period is — 
an 


and modern Languages $. 
and that . the, ſenſe. is entirely complete; as 
« Fear God. Honour the king 
The Comma [,] (which I haye placed 


next, as prior to the middle points) leryes 


to diſtinguiſh, nouns, verbs, and the members 
of a period, which are not neceſſarily joiged 
together : For example, [nouns] The king, 
the queen, and the royal family, arrived.” 
[verbs] © He - ſighed, kneeled, . begged, and 
©'1mplored,” [adyerbs] To live ſoberly, 
e righteouſly, and godly, in this preſent 
« world.” ¶ The members of a period] The 
* ſoul, conſidered abſtrafted]y from its paſſions, 
ig of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, ſlow 
* in its reſolves, and languiſhing in its exe- 
cutions. | | ora 
The Colon I:] ſerves to mark the middle 
of a petiod, where the ſenſe is leſs complete 
than that Which requires a full point: e. g. 
« Man, that is, born of a woman, hath but 
&© a ſhort time to live, and is full of miſery: 
he cometh up and is cut down like a 
* flower; he fleeth as it were a ſhadow, and 
« never continueth in one ſtay,” den 
The Semicolon [;] is uſed. to denote a 
ſenſe that is leſs complete than a Colon, and 
more 10 than a Comma “: as for example, 
It is a common practice to put a Semicolon after 
110 in print. Which is n Eſquire was 
abbreviated formerly in manuſcripts thus £/71 as atgy 
and other, Latin words ; the printers made a 6 of the 
flouriſh to the 9, and I have ſeen arg; printed in the 
fame manner in ſeveral old editions of the a , 
| c ap- 


= 
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— ” 
I ow P r 4 {© *. + 2 - ye wi »* 
s = 


; Happinth, either fea nd th jc v5 4 
* end of all our purſu | 
« all gur withes';, and 8 only 1 1 0 4 
0 happineſs, 1 18 to 5 Ak in 7 5 
The notes of Mere YN 5 Aoblra- 
tion, are placed after. ſeutences t nd 
that Weed 2 queſtion or admiration, "Kc." . 
The above deinen p perhaps, may not 
be thought ſufficient to give che 155 A £2 
idea of punctuation; and he m 
what is meant by 2 period fi nt, 14 1% 
entirely or leſs complete 2 hall es end 
to explain in ſome meaſure ; "Koh I am 
afraid not with that accufaty A and ,precifion | 
that were to be wiſhed, for the reaſons give! 
above. 
The Full Point [.] is placed after a ow 
plete period, when the ſenſe is entirely fi- 
niſhed that is, after a ſeries of di hr 
phraſes which depend upon eich othet to 
the laſt in the period; as, 
© If fo great a misfortune, as that of Hav- 
ing Joſt. the beſt of friends, could” leave 
room for other chagrins, I ſhould be ex- 
| * tremely mortified to find myſelf deprived o of 
my books,” 


| 


Thus when the laſt phraſe i in the ſeries |} , 4 
leaves no room to expect another, the period 
is finiſhed, the ſenſe is complete; and then 
we muſt put. a Full Paint after ii. — 

But here it muſt be obſerved "that ſome. oh 
1 periode have, what I may call, a Supernu- | © 
1 merary 


- 
- 


_ i. e. a member we had n 
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uſed indifferently one for the other by moſt 
utthors, It may, however, be obſerved id. 
genejal, that they are inſerted before thoſe © 
members of a period thar _ on I, 
went before; A wr at the ſame, time th 

„ bpreceging phraſes Pe ave a complete fenſe, — 2 
dependegt of That follows Which e 
ben ſeyefal 255. | 

The mo remarkable is, when the fuper- 

_ FE oumerary member is . dy ſome 
„ If corjundtioh : as, for, but, bowever, neverrbe- 
* if, "Face. although, Ne. For example, 

f 


4 25 b. eech from "what went before, , 
© : beads dn che preceding ſen - 

4 = x I was to. add the following . 

D od cited above : ; But the 

| c misf tunes render us inſenſible to 

N Feats are leſs.” Hete the particle but” 

( foppolgs What precedes ; ſo that we place” 

1 the. A _ Point. not Leet, but after theſe 

4 8 nþmerary members, which . ſoppoſed 
; 810  grocoding peri 2 
8 "The daigdle oints [:] and 7, 1 are often 

i 

1 

n. 


* The Auguſtan age was ſo famous for 

© excellent poets, *. they have ſerved for 

* Tore to all others ; nevertheleſs, it pro- 
q ed no 413 poets. Here the middle 
* War placed before neverrheleſs. 
It ma 3 obſerved; that a Colon de- 

e votes vo ſetiſe in a ſupernumerary'ſentence 
Jo de more detached Row what goes E * 
than! 
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than a Semicdlon does 3 and that, on the 
_ 1 ben was {ana ef ' 
the pernumers raſes | that not only 
ſoppoſe the preceding ſedtences, but. allo 900 
pend o them for their Som 9 5 3.0. g. 
&« The Lord thy God bringeth thee. inte a 
good land; à land of brooks of waters, of 
« fountains” and depths, that ſpring out 
« of valleys and hills; a land of Wheat and 
„ barley, and vines, and fig-trees; and pot 
te granates; a land wherein thou ſhalt eat 
% bread without ſcarceheſs ; a land whoſc 
* — : ” 1 wt boa, 

Though the middle points ard generally 
placed before the conjunctions . 
above; yet thoſe very particles often denote 
the beginning of a new period, rather than 
the ſupernumerary member of the preceding; 
and in this caſe we muſt place a Full Point 
before them, to ſhew that what follows is 
abſolutely a new period. In order to diſtin- 
guiſh between a 8 phraſe and « 
new period, we muſt catefully attend to the 
ſenſe of the author and his-method of ar- 
ranging his thoughts, To this it may be 
added, that when the conjunction is followed 
by as wa or more, 'phraſes than the pre- 
ceding period ; the firſt is generally complete, 
and requires a Full Point, and the laſt is a 
new period. Beſides, ſome of theſe con- 
junctions have not always ſo determinate a 
ſenſe, as to denote + that what follows: _ 
i 4 R 9 


an modern Language. 
has à clots conbex ien with What gyes before : 
for they often Rtye 18 thew a kind of tranſi- 
tion fröm olle diſcoufſe_ to another : and in 
this manner 6@r abd fef ars frequently uſed. 
Tbe Colon, or Semicolon, is alfo inſerted 
of in Mites in the middle of à long pe- 
od, "though it contains no ſupernumeraty 
member, but conſiſts of a great number of 
firaſes dependent on one another: in ſuch 
4 baſe, 4 ſeries of Commas is apt to cauſe 
6bſcufity, and fatigue the reader ; and thete- 
fore it may be proper to put a ſtronger ſtop 
after two or three Commas, as a reſting-place 
for the voice, and to render the author's ſenſe 
more clear and perſpicuous ®. 
The ſame ſentence may require different 
Points, sccording as it is placed in a period. 
Thus the following ſentence is complete, and 
fequires a Full Point: © God is a Spirit.” 
But by adding to it what follows, inſtead of 
4 Full Point, we place a Semicolon after it : 


„ God is a Spirit; and they that worſhip - 


him, muſt war; in ſpirit and in truth.” 
H we © fatther add the following ſen- 
tence, and ill lengthen the period, this laſt 


Full Point muſt be turned into a Colon, e. $ | 
p 


„% Gol is a Spirit; and — that worſh 
« him, muſt worſhip in ſpirit and in truth: 
* for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to worſhip him,” 


"4 


» This partgraph may ſerve as an example of what is 
MA bed nes 4 | ; 


T 2 When 
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When the laſt membet in conſirug ion 


preceqes the principal verb in a ſeptencte.. it 


requires a Comma, 48 for example: To 
« do good and to, diſtribute, forget, not 
but by differenty arranging the ſentence thus, 
the Comma may be omitted, Forget not 
to do good and to diſtribuge.” In this laſt 
inſtance, and in all ſhort ſentences, in which 
the words are placed in a more natural order, 
there is no need of a Comma to render the 
ſenſe plainer: But when a ſentence begins 
with the oblique caſes, or conſiſts of ſeveral 
members preceding the principal verb, we 
ſhould inſert a Comma, and ſometimes two 


- i 0 i 


or three, for the ſake of perſpicuity. 


| ſentence which is inſer 
may be omitted without any prejudice to the 


«. 


The Parentheſis (J includes a phraſe or 
erted in another, and 


ſenile of the period; as for inſtance, For 
« to their power (I bear record) they were 
« willing, &c.“ Now as each of theſe 
Crotchets require a pauſe equal to a Comma, 
their places are uſually better ſupplied by two 
Commas : however, if the interpolated, ſen- 
tence conſiſts of ſeveral members diſtinguiſhed 
by Commas or a Semicolon, it ought to be 
included in a Parentheſis to avoid obſcurity ; 
though ſome late authors diſcard it where it 
is really neceſſary. But in hypothetic ſen- 
tences two Commas ſhould always ſupply 
the place of the Crotchets, e. g. He is, if 
we may believe his friends, a man of = 
* bity 


. 


32 >»=# 0 


a ,S a 
itn. Sh. ro 
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* 2d modern Languages. 
© bity-"ahd” honour.” Indeed this ſentence, 


ma; If we may believe his friends, he is a 
a man of probity and honour,” . 

The notes of Interrogation ahd Admira- 
tion do not always ſupply the place of a Full 
Point, as ſome - Grattitharians tell us; for 


there are ſometimes ſeveral Interrogations in a 


period, as iti the following paſſages in'Milton : 
— Knowledge forbidden? 

Suſpicious, reaſonlels: why ſhould their Lord 
Envy them that? can it be ſin to know? 
Can it be death? and do they only ſtand 


ignorance? 
27 85 unexpected love ! | 
Love no whete to be found leſs than divine 
It muſt be farther remarked that this point 
(1), though it is commonly called a note of 
Admiration, is often uſed after an invocation, 
or any ſudden exclamation of joy, grief, de- 
teſtation, &c. as for example, 
© Deſcend from heaven, Urania! 
© Great are thy works, Jehovah '—— 
O unex ſtroke, worſe than of 
death! &c. 
Thrones l Dominations | Princedoms | Vir- 
tues ! Powers ! &c, 4 
O miſerable” of happy | &c. 
—=——— O fleeting Joys 
Of Paradiſe, dear bought with laſting woes 
oh Milton. 
S 3 * Ah 


diffecehtly” arranged, requires but one Com- 
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ſhane, | Alag. — Hack 1 Pease l 
Thrice happy | Joyful day-4 De- 
— 9 80 wee nun! _ t 


NN Xin. 
5 2 1 12 I! Jt 


ad 0 29. 1. Of Rose. ar n 


bange nat here 1 "treat. of the method of de- 

compounding words from their Themes 
25 roots in the ame language: that part of 

tymology 17 with Syntax or con- 
0 55 Be. ſhall leave to the Gramma- 
rians; it being my deſign only to throw out 
ſome general hints on the derivation of one 
language fram another, with regard to the 
primitive words, 


"The. Hebrew Language, being a fimple 


original tongue, cannot be derived from any 


other; its radical words being but few in 
number, and without any foreign mixture. 
Some learned men derive ſeveral Hebrew 
words from the Arabic; but they toll us at 
the ſame time, that the Arabians only pre- 
ſeryed the true Etymology of ſome: deriva- 


tives, to which the Jewiſh Rabbins had aſ- 


ſigned a chimerical origin, n to their 


trifling fancies. 14 4919 Hf | 


The other. Oricnta] tongues, exceptin — 
languages ſpoken in 1 7 ang India, 22 
either et 20 e Hebrew, or | = 


-- -- moſt 


T”a Foz os rr eggs 88s 8.8 


Alas . .< 


Sn 


and modert Languages. ' 
moſt of their: primitive worde from chat an- 
cient language. | 
The Greek language 4 derives en 
words from the Hebrew; and, as a learned 
man obſerves *, has borrowed above fix hun- 
dred radical words from the Celtic language. 
The latter was probably the language of the 
ancient Gauls and Britons, and is preſerved 
tod this day, only with a little * — of 
dialect, i Vales, and Bretagne in France. 
The Lada tongue, according to the ſamo 
author, borrowed at leaſt one thouſand one 
hundred words from the Celtic; which 
have no other diſguiſe but the termination, 
2s may be ſeen by the collection he has made 
of ſuch: words . The Romans afterwards 
introduced a vaſt number of Greek words, 
eſpecially philoſophical and technical terms, 
into their langnage ; and greatly enriched and 
mares it by — from the Greek, 


"> See Peron A Ec I. 4. C. 2, 
* L. iii. C. 1, 2, &c. 


That the Celtz inhabited Gaul a from Czſar's 
account of them in the beginning of his Commentaries : 


dsr. — Ce = 1 Galli eptellonier, [tertiam 
* X 


4 Th axes 6h ie 2 hay 
roduced more an reek and Latin 
484 which h be derives them : Beſides, the Greeks 
and Romitis themſelves confeſs they borrowed them of 
the Barbarians, and neither Plats nor Varro could give 
any account of their Etymology. 


T 4 and 
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and forming the conſtruction, &c. of their 
own tongue upon that model. 

The Italian, Spaniſh, and French. are but 
corrupt dialects of the Latin; with a mixture 
of Celtic, Teutonic, and other words uſed 
by the original inhabitants of thoſe countries, 
or introduced by the northern barbarous 
nations that poured into the Roman empite, 
and all its provinces, like a torrent. Hence 
it is no wonder, that numberleſs words in the 
above languages are derived from the Latin: 


The Italian moſt reſembles the common pa- 


rent; the Spaniſh is adulterated with a great 
number of Arabic words, but has a great 
analogy in the formation of verbs, &c. with 
the Latin 5 and the French, by their modern 
orthography and ronunciation, have greatl 
obſcured their lag, ſo that thei — 

age ſeems rather a ſpurious than a legiti- 
mate child of the Roman tongue. 

The Engliſh has the greateſt mixture of 
foreign words of any language either ancient 
or modern ; fo that it requires a competent 
kill in a vaſt number of languages, in order 
to have a juſt idea of the Etymology of our 
tongue. The ground work of our language 
is the old Saxon; which has been from time 
to time improved with exotic words and 
phraſes, by the ſeveral revolutions which 
this iſland has undergone. Thus the. wars 


and aner, as well as the prior — 
0 


e „ ere ee a wil tt 0292” ew A r= e 0 


and moder n Languages, 2 

of the ancient Britons, brought ſeveral Celtic 
or Britiſh words jhto our language; the Da- 
niſh invaſion introduced a mixture of the 
language of the Danes, which had a great 


affinity with the oo arſe ; and the 


Norman conqueſt ſo far altered, the genius of 
our language, as to make it appear like cor- 
rupt French, which indeed was the language 
of the court during the reign of the Norman 
kings, However, it purged itſelf ' by de- 
grees; and a great number of Italian, Spa- 
niſh, German, Flemiſh, and more modern 
French words, were incorporated into our 
language, by our intercourſe with thoſe na- 
tions, and acquaintance with their beſt au- 
thors, Beſides theſe, we enriched our lan- 
guage with philofophical and technical terms, 
&c., from the Greek and' Latin, and greatly 
improved it by tranſlations of the beſt Claſſic 
authors; ſo that it abounds. with Greciſms 
and Latiniſms, and even Hebraiſms, which 
laſt were transfuſed into our-tongue by tranſ- 
lating the Scriptures into Engliſh, Hence it 
appears, that our language is an elegant com- 

fition of Latin, Greck, Hebrew, Celtic or 
welch, Ila, \ aniſh, French, and the 
various dialects of the Teutonic language. 

By tracing the Etymology of ſeveral words 
both in our own” and the French language, 
we ſhall find that moſt of our words which 
are of Latin origin are immediately .derived 
=o from 
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from the French *; und that the French in 
their turn botrowed many Latin words from 
their Italian neighbours, ſome of which ſeem 
to have ehtitely loſt their original form. Thus 


Jour, a day, was originally derived from the 


ive word dies: for the Italian giorno, 
which ſignifies the ſame thing, was immedi- 
ately derived from the adjective diurnus; and 


is pronounced almoſt as if it was written 


diorno, di being ſounded as in the Engliſh 
words odtous, tedious : the French, ſoftening 
the ſound of the Italian 7 or g into their y, 


formed their journie and jour. From the 


former we derive the word journey, altering 
the original ſignification, and yet retaining it 
in journal; which is whimſical enough. In 
the ſame manner we uſe the French word 
grape, a bunch or cluſter, to denote raiſins 
and apply the word rai/in to dried grapes 
only, contrary to the original fignification of 
the words. 

It is very remarkable that the Hebrew 
word pt has undergone no change 7, but that 


* See Chap. VIII. 
+ It was written jorne, and probably diorns, by old 
Italian authors; but the moderns have diſcar the 


J in the Italian language, and = ip its place with gi, 


which is a mark of the ſame ſoun 
t Vide Schickardi Horologium Ebræum, p. 142. Sola wx 
2 — linguis manſit invariata ; quod mirum eft er 


muemor, 
of 


4 „ © 8 


and. modetn Languages.” 
of termination only, in any of the ancient or 
modern languages; it being called :cavar 
in Greek, /accus in Latin, ſacł in the Tou- 
tonic, ſacco in Italian, ſec in French, ſach in 
Welch, and ſack in EGI... 
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